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TARGET PRACTICE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



Recent events have shown how necessary good marksman- 
ship is to success in war. A view of the methods and course 
of training adopted in several European countries to give 
their troops the required skill is shown in the following 
pages. 

Working for the same ends, with almost identical tools, of 
necessity involves much of sameness in methods, but diversi-» 
ties are nevertheless numerous, and valuable hints for adop- 
tion into our own service might be gathered from a study of 
foreign systems. 



I.-AUSTRIA- HUNGARY. 

[From translations of official firing regulations furnished by Lieut. Col. James B. Kerr, Ninth Cav- 
alry, United States Military Attach^ at Berlin, compare<l and arranged by Capt. E. A. Edwards, 
Twenty-fifth Infantry.] 



INFANTRY AND RIFLE REGIMENTS. 
GENERAL RULES. 

The thorough individual training of every soldier in the 
fighting use of his rifle is the object of the prescribed course 
of instruction, which is divided into preparatory instruction, 
firing at known distances, demonstration firing, collective 
firing at long ranges, and field or combat firing. 

The captain is held responsible for the instruction of his 
men and for the training of his officers. Underofficers and 
skilled men are assistants in carrying on the instruction of 
his company. Higher commanders are to foster the fire 
training and supervise the course of instruction in the units 
of their command. 

The preparatory instruction consists in teaching the recruit 
the construction, nomenclature, and mechanism of the rifle, 
the theory of fire, principles of aiming, etc. This is accom- 
panied, or followed, by position, pointing and aiming drills, 

(7) 



8 TARGET PRACTICE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

gallery practice, and drill in estimating distances. The 
instruction is progressive throughout, and each subject or 
exercise is to be understood before passing to the next. 

Men are expected to estimate distances up to 600 paces 
with reasonable correctness; officers, noncommissioned offi- 
cers, and skilled privates, distances up to the limit of vision. 
Men who show special aptitude in estimating distances are 
trained in the use of the range finder and in observing the 
ground with field glasses. The details of the course are very- 
similar to our own, units of length being fixed in the mind 
by pacing and by frequent exercise and observation in all 
conditions of light and ground, advantage being taken of 
opportunities to note known distances on drill or parade 
grounds, etc. 

FIRING AT KNOWN DISTANCES. 

The object of this practice is to enable the soldier to attain 
as high a degree of skill as possible in the use of the rifle, and 
to prepare him for field practice. 

It is divided into preliminary and regular firing, the pre- 
liminary firing being intended to familiarize the man with 
the principles of firing and the peculiarities of his rifle. The 
school target is used for this practice. The men are divided 
into three classes, the first — the lowest — of men in their first 
year of service, or of longer service who* have not fulfilled 
the conditions of their class ; the second class consists of the 
men who, in the regular practice and authorized repetitions, 
have made at least 40 per cent of hits ; the third class (marks- 
men) are those who, in the regular practice in the second 
class, have made 50 per cent of hits. 

Soldiers are not to engage in target practice until they have 
the necessary preparatory instruction. Those who are not 
armed with rifles should, in their first year, go through the 
course of the lowest class, and in their second and third years 
should fire at least 10 shots (four of the exercises). 

Men of more than one year's service begin target practice 
in October, and continue during the winter in favorable 
weather. For recruits such weather should always be se- 
lected, and their shooting should not be preceded by fatiguing 
drill or marching, or be conducted at the same time as that of 
the older soldiers. In very cold or hot weather no practice 
should be held, and in warm or cool conditions of weather 
it should not be prolonged beyond two hours. 
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As a rule the range practice should be finished by the end 
of June, and be followed by the long-range and field firing, 
but if required by local conditions the long-range fire may 
take place before the spring plowing. In that case young 
soldiers should have had previous training in gallery prac- 
tice in firing with raised sights, and have gone through their 
preliminary range firing. 

The practice at known distances, instruction practice, and 
the competitive firings, are held in ordinary field uniform, 
without knapsack ; the individual field practice, without the 
field utensils; and the long-range and field firing,* in full 
marching order. 

Men who fail to qualify in one year repeat the same pro- 
gram in the following year. Men in the lowest (first) class 
who qualify, may, nevertheless, in the discretion of the com- 
pany commander, be kept in that class, if unsteady or unreli- 
able shots, and such men may be ordered to repeat any 
exercise in their preliminary shooting if the company com- 
mander think it desirable, and if it be not done with ammu- 
nition reserved for the regular practice. 

During the target year every soldier is required to expend 
the number of cartridges prescribed ; failure to do this on 
account of detached service, sickness, etc., is noted on his 
individual shooting record. At least one exercise should be 
fired on a practice day, a second only in case that qualifica- 
tion in the first was made in 6 shots. Men who qualify in 
their class with less than their allowance of ammunition will 
use i>he saving at the discretion of the company commander, 
first repeating exercises in the regular practice in which the 
conditions were not fulfilled. 

Men who on account of defective vision are unable to fire 
at all distances, remain in the lowest class. 

TARGETS. 

The school targets have wooden frames covered with jute 
cloth, on which the paper targets are pasted ; the figure tar- 
gets and its varieties are of pasteboard, or of papier-mach^. 

The school target is of the pattern and dimensions shown 
in the illustration. The center band is white. The two outer 
vertical bands are light blue or gray. The oval outlined 
thereon represents the limit of dispersion of correctly aimed 
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shots, aiming, at 200 and 300 paces, at the lower part, and t 
400 paces, at the upper part. 

The figure target and its variants are shown in fig. 2. Th^ 
figures are of plain light blue, or colored to show details. 

Section targets are made up of figures or variants of thj 
figure target in light blue placed close together. Figure andil 
section targets are used as fixed, moving, and disappearing; J 
targets Then height when u&ed as fixed targets at medium j 




I 



ranges is 0.9 meters, when used as disappearing or moving tar- 
gets the height is 1.2 meters, the width beiug in proportioiUi 

In the practice at known distances, when moving tiyget^ 
are used, they are made to move in quick time for a distanee 
of 10 paces ; disappearing targets are visible for the period, 
required to march 10 paces in quick time, i. e., 115 paces to 
the minute. 

For firing at long ranges larger groups are used, represent- 
ing luieB and columns in battle formation, and for field firing^. 
targets representing lines and columns of infantry; cavalry, 
guns, caissons, etc., arranged as in action, are made to movQ' 
or disappear so as to show different phases of the fight. Ti 
ascertain the effect of fire at long ranges on targets repre*' 
aenting columns, only one hit by each bullet is counted, Thii 
is effected by placing horizontal lines at certain distancea- 
from the top edges of the targets, in rear of the first line, count-i 
ing, on the rear targets, only the hits above the lines. Th* 
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position of the horizontal lines is calculated from the tra- 
jectories, allowance being made for the slope of the ground 
on which the targets are located. For the long-range and 
field firing the figure and section targets are 1.8 meters high 
and of corresponding width. 

Some iargets for infantry field practice recently adopted 
are described as of coarse-cloth bands 5 meters long and 60 
centimeters high on which are 
sketched figures of men lying 
down. From three to five figures 
are on each band, to show more 
or less dense lines. The bands 
have pickets at the ends, which 
are driven in the ground, leather 
borders strengthen the edges of 
the cloth, and props are used to 
support them in case of wind. 
Two or three targets represent a 
section of sharpshooters. 

For transportation they are 
rolled up, and can be readily 
carried by a man. They are 
easily and cheaply made in the 
company, and by combining all 
the targets of the battalions, a 
regiment may represent in posi- 
tion any hostile force likely.to be 
encountered in war, train the men 
in scouting, in judging distances, 
developing hostile positions, etc. 
;. 3; for tire lying 




Fig. 3. 



A gun rest for fire standing is shown in fi 
down, sand bags are used. 
The course of range firing is as follows ; 
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Regular practice. 



No. 


Range. 




Paceft* 


5 


200 


6 


200 


7 


300 


8 


400 


9 


500 


10 


200 


11 


200 



Position. 



Standing 



Prone 

Kneeling, bayonet fixed. 

Prone, with rest 

Kneeling . 

do 



Standing, with bayonet 
fixed. 



Target. 



Two-thirds figure 



Half figure 

1 figure 

do 

Sec., 2 figures 

Sec,, 2 two-thirds figures 



.do 



No. of 
shots. 



4 to 8 

4 to 8 
4 to 8 
4 to 8 
4 to8 
4 to 8 



Conditions. 



3 hits in the last 4 shoto 
fired. 
Do. 
Do. 

2 hits in the last 4 shoto. 

Do. 

3 hits in the last 4 shoto, 
firing at word of com- 
mand. 

3 hits in the 6 shoto, 
which are to be fired 
in 30 seconds. 



SECOND CLASS. 

Preliminary practice. 



1 


200 


2 


300 


3 


300 



Standing . 
Kneeling. 



Prone, bayonet fixed __. 



Two-thirds figure 

One-third figure, disaj)- 

pearing. 
Two-thinls figure, dii*a{>- 

peariug. 



8 
8 



Regular practice. 



300 

5 i 200 

6 300 

7 ; 400 

8 ■ 5(K) 

9 6(N) I Kneeling. 



Kneeling . 
Prone 



Prone, bayonet fixed __. 



Prone, with rest 
Prone 



disap- 



Two-thinls figure . 
One-third figure, 

I)earing. 
Two-thirds figure, disap- 
pearing. 

do 

Sec., 2 two-thinls figures 
Sec., 2 figures 



4 to 8 
4 to 8 


4 to 8 


4 to 8 
4 to 8 
4 to 8 



3 hits in the last 4 shots. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



THIRD CLASS. 



Preliminary j^ractice. 



1 I :HM) ! Kneeling. I S<'hool 

2 ; 4«H» I Pnme do 



8 
8 



3 
4 



8 
9 



Regular practice. 



:Jix» Knei'ling Half figure 4 to 6 3 hits in the last 4 shoto. 



\m standing Two-thinin figure 4 to <> 

2«X) Pnme One-fiftli figure, disain | 4 to 8 

IM'aring. , 

3<H» do One-third figure, (iisaj)- , 4 to 8 

{M'uring. 

Half figure, disappearing. 4 to S 



4<K» Pnme, with ^e^t, Imivo- 

net flxe<l. 
TtA^) Prone S«K',, 2 tw«>-thinl8 figures, 



4 to 8 



diK»p|K>Hring. I 

.3<H» Kneeling ! Tw«)-tliird«4figure,uioving_! 4 to 8 



Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



♦ .\ pa«*e in 75 centimeters* - 29.5 inches. 



Transfers to the second class are made at the end of the 
target year by company commanders. Transfers to the third 
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class (marksmen) are made in each case by the battalion 
commander on the recommendation of the company com- 
mander, as soon as the soldier has made the required scores. 
Marksmen receive badges of distinction, and may be excused 
from certain duties, such as room orderly, etc. For men 
called out for eight weeks' training, for furloughed men, and 
reservists, special courses of instruction are prescribed. The 
marksman's badge is a line of red worsted, with red- worsted 
ball tassels, worn on the left sleeve of the tunic. 

RANGES, MARKING, SCORING, ETC. 

Ranges are established at convenient points and are arranged 
according to prescribed directions in oflBcial manuals for the 
different kinds of shooting — known-distance, long-range, and 
field firing. The range practice is managed by the company 
commander. 

The service of marking is done by trained men under the 
direction of an oflBcer, who before the practice inspects all the 
arrangements, and sees that everything is in order ; he regu- 
lates the details of the service. 

Hits in the oval on the school target are signaled by placing 
a red disk over the shot hole ; in the center band outside the 
oval by a black disk; in the side bands of the school target 
and in figure targets by a white disk. Ricochets on the school 
targets are signaled by waving the white disk; on figure 
targets that are raised and lowered from covers, by exposing 
the uncolored back of the target. 

Intentional false marking is severely punished. 

Communication between the targets and firing points is 
nmintained by a system of electro-magnetic bell signals for 
showing when fire is to begin or cease, calling for repeated 
marking of shots, etc. The table of signals is posted up at 
firing points and targets. Where the system is not installed 
trumpet signals may be used. When a hit is made on a fixed 
target, a danger flag (red) is immediately displayed at the 
butt and the markers leave the cover, find, paste up, and 
signal the hit, and return to the cover, withdrawing the dan- 
ger flag. When the firing is to be interrupted the danger 
flag is displayed, but men must not leave the cover until the 
signal "rest" is heard from the firing stand. With targets 
that may be withdrawn behind cover, the red disk is shown 
when fire is to be interrupted; for marking, the target is 
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withdrawn, hole pasted up, and the location of the hit signaled 
when the target is again exposed. 

The service of marking the target at long-range, and in 
field firing, is always under the supervision of an officer, who 
receives the necessary instructions from the leader of the 
practice. The number of hits is signaled by swinging a flag 
to the right for tens, to the left for units. The flags are also 
used to show whether the shots are too high or low, or going 
to the right or left. 

AT THE FIRING STANDS. 

To each target five or six men are assigned for practice 
under an instructor, who sees that each man fires in the proper 
position of body, rifle, etc. A noncommissioned officer or 
soldier acts as scorer. Men are called in succession to the 
firing point and deliver their fire. Before each shot the man 
announces the target he is to fire at, the distance and point 
of aim, and after firing states, or indicates on a small target, 
where the gun was held when the shot was fired. This point 
is insisted on, carelessness in this regard not being permitted ; 
if the soldier does not know where the gun was held at the 
moment of firing, he must so state. 

When the shot has been signaled the soldier calls out the 
result and it is recorded by the scorer, who notes the hit as 
correct or incorrect with regard to the point of aim. When 
the soldier has gained skill in shooting he may fire an entire 
score of the regular practice without interruption, announc- 
ing the result after each shot. 

When firing at moving and disappearing targets, the gun 
is not raised until the target appears. 

RECORDS, REPORTS, ETC. 

A complete record of every shot fired at known distances, 
and in the individual field firing by each officer, noncommis- 
sioned officer and soldier during the target year is kept on 
separate shot sheets for each person. It is closed at the end 
of the target year and signed by the company commander. 
These sheets go to make up a man's record, and if the man 
be transferred, the sheet for the last complete year is sent 
with his descriptive list to his new company. 

In the school target only hits in the center band are 
counted; they are marked 1, if within the oval 1 + . Shots 
that fail to hit the target or hit in the outer bands are counted 
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misses and marked 0, but those shots that fall in the outer 
bands are marked O-h. 

All hits in the figure targets are counted and marked 1. 
Misses are marked by a cipher. 

With disappearing and moving targets, shots prescribed 
but not fired are counted as misses. 

A record is made at the end of each practice of the ammu- 
nition expended. Minutes are also made and record kept of 
the kind and eflfect of firing at long range, and of the regular 
practice of the company in field firing for each subdivision. 
Similar minutes are made and kept by commanders of bat- 
talions and regiments. The field and long-range fire is exe- 
cuted by units at approximately the war strength. 

AMMUNITION. 

^ 

The yearly allowance of ammunition for target practice is : 

1. For every officer, cadet officer, and sergeant major of 
infantry and rifle battalions, 60 cartridges. 

2. For every soldier of the normal peace strength, includ- 
ing one-year volunteers, 150 cartridges. 

Of the 160 cartridges allowed there are used for range firing, 
80 for men of the first class, and 70 for men of the second and 
third classes. 

For field-firing practice of men of the first class, 70, and for 
the men of the second and third classes, 80 cartridges. 

In the field firing, men of the first class fire 10 cartridges 
in the individual preparatory exercises, those of the second 
and third classes, 20 cartridges, and all classes fire 25 car- 
tridges in skirmish line and platoon fire, 25 in the regular 
field firing, and 10 cartridges in the long-range firing. 

When individual preparatory field practice can be carried 
out only in part, or not at all, the ammunition saved will be 
expended in repeating the fire of skirmishers and platoons 
and in extra range practice. 

3. For every man called out for a training course of eight 
weeks, 60 cartridges. Of these 40 are used for range prac- 
tice and 20 for field firing. 

4. For officers, cadet officers, furloughed men, and reserv- 
ists, 15 cartridges. 

Of these the officers and cadet officers use 15 in range firing, 
the furloughed men and reservists, 5 for range practice and 
10 for field practice. If there be no suitable grounds for field 
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firing, tlie men called out for eight weeks, furloughers and 1 
reservists, use the ammuuitiou in range practice. 

For instruction practice, trial shots on the range, and for I 
testing rifles, ammunition saved from other firing is to ba.l 



This firing is intended to illustrate the accuracy of the rifle, 
and the effect of fire under different conditions. The firing' 
is done by good shots in the presence of all the members of 
the company, and takes place as early as possible during the 
target -practice season. 

The extent of the practice depends on the amount of a. 
ammunition that can be devoted to it. 

The following are some of the exercises : To show the cen- i 
ter of impact of different rifles ; the effect on the fire of j 
having the bayonet fixed; the trajectory of the bullet; thel 
accuracy of the rifle at 200, 300, 400, and 500 paces; firing. I 
from cover at targets also concealed behind cover, and nigb.i'l 
firing, or firing in a heavy fog. 

The simpler exercises are commanded by the company 1 
commander ; those requiring considerable care and prepara- J 
tion are supervised by the battalion commander. Some may 1 
be carried on during the field practice for which the ground \ 
offers facilities not available on ordinary r 



The object of this practice is to show the effect of volley^ 
firing and to illustrate its tactical importance, and the 'bestj 
method of utilizing it in action. Appropriate targets, repr&jj 
eenting lines and columns of troops, are used. The firing itf?l 
participated in by all classes in the company. 

Two positions are taken exceeding, 1,200 paces, and five! 
volleys fired from each position, the first firing being froin 
the shorter distance. After the firing at each distance the(l 
result of the fire .is ascertained and signaled by the marking-.! 
party. At the conclusion of the exercise the company la I 
marched to the targets and the leader gives a lecture on the-V 
subject of the firing. 



This firing is esteemed *he most important part of ■ 
course, being intended for the instruction of leaders of slM 
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grades, as well as the individual soldier. It takes place after 
the range practice, and if possible after the long-range firing. 
All classes of firers take part. 

The exercises are based on simple offensive tactical suppo- 
sitions. The total front of the targets must not be greater 
than the front of the firing detachment in extended order, 
and the figure targets used are of natural size. 
, The leader determines what targets are to be used, in what 
order, how long visible, and the signals on which they are to 
appear or disappear. The exercise should be arranged to 
permit of all kinds of fire. At distances less than 800 paces, 
section targets 0.9 meter high must be used, and at less than 
600 paces no section targets are shown. 

At the end of the exercise the men are marched to the tar- 
gets and the leader gives a short dissertation on the firing. 

The field firing is divided into preparatory and regular 
practice for individual soldiers, groups, and platoons. 

The individual preparatory practice may be held, if neces- 
sary, on the ordinary ranges, the man at first using dummy 
cartridges and afterwards ball cartridges. The course is 
arranged by the instructor ; for example, the man is shown sud- 
denly a target which remains visible during the time neces- 
sary to march 15 paces in quick time (about eight seconds). 
The target may, at 600 paces, be a section target of two whole 
figures, at 300 paces a half figure, or at 400 paces a two- 
third figure. Within the time during which the target is 
visible the man must estimate the distance, adjust his sight, 
aim, and fire. The shots are delivered from the prone position. 

The preparatory practice of groups and platoons is carried 
on similarly. During the practice the leaders are not to be 
interfered with, comment or criticism being reserved till the 
end of the exercise. In the individual exercise, the result of 
each shot is ascertained, and if there be time in the group and 
platoon practice, the hits at each range, and for the different 
kinds of fire, should be marked. 

REGULAR PRACTICE. 

This takes place, as a rule, in companies or battalions of 
approximately war strength. The leader is the battalion or 
regimental commander; higher commanders do not interfere 
with the course of the exercise, unless gross faults are observed, 
and comment is not made until the exercise is over. 

23665 2 
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The closest resemblance to war conditions is sought, reen- \ 
forcemeuta and reserves may be represented by other troops 1 
than those going through the exercise; these may use blank i 
cartridges to simulate the assumed conditions. The com- 
mander and men of the detachment going through the exer- 
cise do not know the distances, or the targets to be shown, 
and previous discussion of the practice is not permitted. 

Fire must not he opened until within the zone of medium- 
range infantry fire, 1,000-500 paces, and is not delivered at 
distances less than 300 paces. Markers should not belong to 
the company practicing, and the results of fire are not ascer- 
tained until the close of the practice. While the company is 
going through the field practice, the system of ammunition 
supply in battle is also rehearsed. 

PIRISQ PRIZES. 

No general competitions are held for prizes, but company, 
squadron, and battery commanders should, as far as prac- 
ticable, encourage emulation in firing among their men of all 
practice classes who show skill in shooting. 

Money prizes are provided from an allowance made annually 
as follows; 

Infantry i^ompaniee: FiDrinn, 

Mmtmum strength 8 

Norma! strength 9 

Marimnm strength - 13 

Rifle companies (jager) 13 ' 

Engineer and pioneer (iompanies 8 , 

Bailrcwd and telegraph companies 6 

Cavalry Bqaadrons 6 

Batteries of light, heavy, horse, and mountain artillery ft I 

Companies of fortress artillery, for battery practice 9 I 

Companies of fortress artillery, for rifle practice 4 

Allowances are also given to depot troops, to landwehr 
callefl out for eight weeks' training, to reservists, and to for- 
loughed men. 

The allowances are distributed in January of each year. 
Three prizes of 20 kreutzers for each exercise are given to the 
men of the lowest class in the company in their first year of 
service who make the best scores in the second, third, and | 
fourth preparatory exercises of that class. Scores made in 
repetitions of those exercises are not considered. , 

Half of the amount remaining is used for prizes of 10 and j 
20 kreutzers to men of all classes for special progress made, I 
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and skill shown in target practice. These sums are handed 
to the men on the range during the firing season. 

The rest of the money is distributed at the end of the target 
practice to the men of all classes who have the largest per- 
centage of hits in their regular practice and authorized 
repetitions. For the first and second classes one prize only is 
given, of not less than half a gulden (50 kreutzers) for men of 
the first class ; the second class prize may be a little more, 
and the rest is divided in higher sums for prizes for the best 
shots in the company. 

The award of prizes is noted on the shot sheets of the 
winners. 

REVOLVER PRACTICE. 

This practice is nearly the same for all officers and men of 
infantry and technical troops, and for cavalry and train troops, 
armed with that weapon. The annual allowance for infantry 
and technical troops is 20 rounds, for cavalry and troops of 
the train 30 rounds. 

The targets used are the school and figure targets, and the 
distances from 15 to 50 paces. No practice is held at distances 
greater than 50 paces. 

The following is the program for practice of infantry and 
technical troops : 



No. of 
practice. 


Distance. 


Position. 


• 

Target. 


Remarks. 


1 


Paces. 
25 
50 
25 
50 


Standing, on foot 

do 


School 


5 shots. 


2 


do 


Do. 


3 


do 


Figure 


• Do. 


4 


do 


do 


Do. 











Noncommissioned officers who have shown skill in previous 
years may omit Nos. 1 and 2, and ammunition so saved may 
be used in other firing. When mounted, as are regimental 
and battalion buglers of rifle troops, exercises Nos. 1 and 2 
should be fired from horseback. Advancing on a line parallel 
to the target and 15 paces from it, with revolver raised, the 
rider halts opposite the target, turns his body to the right, 
aims, and fires. 

CAVALRY AND TRAIN TROOPS. 

In addition to the firing on foot, the cavalry has two exer- 
cises firing from horseback, one at a halt, and one while in 
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motion riding past the target, at 15 paces. The train troops 
fire from horseback at a halt, approaching the firing stand 
first at a walk, and then at a gallop. 
OflBcers and cadet officers of all troops practice separately. 

CAVALRY. 
GENERAL RULES. 

The method and course of instruction is the same as for 
infantry, except that demonstration firing is omitted. The 
men are classed as in infantry, and similar targets are used 
for the known-distance, long-range, and field firing. When 
possible the infantry ranges are used and the service of mark- 
ing, signaling, scoring, and recording is carried on as pre- 
scribed for infantry. 

No soldier is to fire with ball cartridges on the range until 
he has gone through the course of preparatory instruction. 
The practice for recruits should be during the months of 
April, May, and June, and only in favorable weather ; trained 
soldiers should frequently practice in bad weather. 

The time for long-range and field firing is fixed by regi- 
mental commanders, unless otherwise specially ordered, as 
might be the case in large garrisons. The long-range firing 
and the individual preparatory field firing are confined to men 
in their first year of service, and to such men of higher classes 
as may have missed the practice in their first year. 

The practice at known distances is in ordinary drill uniform, 
the long-range and field practice in full field equipment. 

ALLOWANCE OF AMMUNITION. 

The yearly allowance of carbine ammunition for target 
practice is as follows : For every officer and cadet officer, 30 
rounds ; for every soldier of the authorized strength armed 
with the carbine, 50 rounds; and for every noncommis- 
sioned officer armed with a revolver, 30 rounds of revolver 
ammunition. 

Of the 50 rounds of carbine ammunition, 35 rounds per man 
are reserved for range firing; and from the total allowance 
of the squadron, 10 rounds per man are allotted for each man 
required to go through the individual preparatory field firing, 
and 9 rounds per man for those who are to take part in the 
long-range firing. 
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FIRING AT KNOWN DISTANCES. 



The course for all classes consists of seven scores of five 
shots each, of which two are preliminary, and five regular 
practice. The ranges are from 200 to 600 paces, and the 
difficulties are increased for the higher classes by the use of 
smaller targets for the same ranges, or by disappearing or 
moving targets visible only for a limited period, during which 
the shots must be delivered. 



LONG-DISTANCE FIRING. 



For long-distance firing' the men of each squadron taking 
part are formed in a detachment. Three positions, at dis- 
tances greater than 1,000 paces, are taken, if possible one to 
be from 1,800 to 2,400 paces. At each position three volleys 
are fired, and the results ascertained for each range. 

Firing commences at the longest range. At the end of the 
firing the detachment is marched to the targets and the leader 
gives an instructive talk on the pl'actice. 



FIELD FIRING. 



The field firing is conducted as in the infantry, except that 
section targets 1.8 meters high are used at distances of not 
less than 400 paces. 

The preparatory practice is managed by the squadron com- 
mander. An officer or noncommissioned ofccer commands 
the men, who are combined in one or two platoons. Non- 
commissioned officers promoted within the year act as group 
leaders. While the conditions of actual service are to be 
copied as far as possible, the exercise is to be interrupted 
as often as the leader deems proper for the instruction of 
those taking part, and to ascertain the eflFect of the firing. 
Of the 10 cartridges allowed for this practice, 4 are used 
for volley firing and 6 for individual firing. The practice 
should be held in good weather and be finished in one day. 

REGULAR PRACTICE. 

This, as a rule, is carried on in the ordinary formation of 
the squadron. The leader is the divisional commander. In 
order to show the action of mounted troops in a fight, a 
mounted detachment from another squadron may take part 
in the exercise. 
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The problem is made known to those engaged Oiiily just 
before it is to take place; distances, targets, etc., depending 
on the conditions of the fight. As with cavalry the main 
object is to delay the advance of an enemy, special attention 
is to be given to firing at medium ranges. The most impor- 
tant feature is to represent the advance of an enemy by me^jjas 
of targets. For this purpose disappearing and moving tar- 
gets are used, the latter being carried on sleds ; if necessary, 
targets showing the enemy in position further advanced may 
be kept in readiness on the ground, and set up during a pause 
ordered for the purpose, while at the same time more distant 
targets — lines and columns — may be removed. The exercise 
may also be made to represent an offensive action. 

This practice may be held in any kind of weather and 
should be preceded by a march. 

TARGET PRACTICE FOR OFFICERS. 

Officers and cadet officers, of infantry and cavalry, practice 
with the rifle or carbine, and revolver, separate from the men, 
under the direction of a field officer or captain. The practice 
is generally similar to that of the men, but no classification 
is made. To maintain interest in shooting, practices or com- 
petitions are held among them. 

TECHNICAL TROOPS. 

For the technical troops, practicing with the short rifle, 
the course of instruction, targets, classification, and. records 
are the same as for infantry. 

ALLOWANCE OF AMMUNITION. 

For officers, cadet officers, and sergeants major, 60 rounds ; 
for each man of the authorized strength, equipped with the 
short rifle, including one-year volunteers, 85 rounds. 

Of these there are used in range firing by men of the first 
class, 45 ; by the second class, -iO ; and by the third class, 35 
rounds. Fifteen rounds are expended in preparatory field 
firing, 10 rounds in long-range firing, and the remainder for 
regular field firing. 

Men called out for eight weeks' training have a smaller 
allowance and have sp(^cial programs of firing. 
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RANGE FIRING. 

The practice is in scores of 5 shots each, as follows : For the 
first class, 9 ; second class, 8 ; third class, 7, at distances from 
200 to 600 paces, the conditions being more difficult for the 
higher classes. 

Two prizes of 20 kreutzers for each of the exercises 1 and 2 
of the first class are given to men of that class, the remainder 
is distributed as in the infantry. 

TRAIN TROOPS. 

The train troops practice with the carbine. For every 
officer, cadet officer, and every man of the authorized strength, 
including one-year volunteers, equipped with the carbine, 25 
rounds are allowed annually. 

The practice of the several classes is in five scores of five 
shots each at distances from 200 to 600 paces, the principle 
of increasing difficulties for better shots being observed. 

A prize of 10 kreutzers for each of the exercises 1 and 2 of 
the first class is given, one-half of the remainder is given, in 
prizes of 10 kreutzers each, to men of all classes for special 
progress, and the rest is divided in larger amounts among the 
best shots of the company. 
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INFANTRY. 



The preparatory drills should be completed before the firing 
commences. They should not be practiced more than half 
an hour at a time, but may be practiced several times each 
day. To keep the men in constant practice, it is advisable to 
give them five or ten minutes of these drills whenever there 
is an opportunity throughout the course of instruction. 

Sighting. — A rifle is laid on an aiming stand at such a 
height that the man who is aiming can sit down. 

The teacher first directs the sight against a sharply defined 
point on the target, and then makes the men look at the line 
of sight, one after another, with the right eye, while they 
close the left eye. 

The sights are then directed against another point on or off 
the target, and the men again look one by one, and tell the 
teacher again at which point it is directed. This drill is 
repeated several times. 

The teacher finally makes the men direct the aim against a 
given point. 

Aiming. — The men are next instructed in aiming in dif- 
ferent positions, standing, kneeling, lying, behind trees, 
rocks, etc. 

To test the aiming the mirror may be used, or the men may 
be told to point at the eye of the instructor or of other men. 
In this case, the man against whom the gun is directed must 
satisfy himself that the gun is unloaded. 

As preparation for firing at a movable target, the men are 
taught to follow a horizontal line with the aim with a slow 
and uniform motion to the right or left, then to move the 
aim past a slowly moving object until the proper deviation 
has been reached, and then follow it for a while at this dis- 
tance. 

(25) 
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Gymnastic Exercises. — In order to strengthen the muscles 
brought into play in shooting, the men are practiced in gym- 
nastic exercises with the rifle, viz : 

1. The man takes in succession the positions of ready, aim, 
ready, etc., holding the rifle for a few seconds in each position. 

2. He takes the position of aiming, standing; holds the 
piece with the left hand while the right hand with the arm 
extended describes as large a circle as possible, and again 
grasps the rifle. 

3. He takes the position of aiming high, and then drops 
the left hand, holding the rifle in the right pressing the butt 
against the shoulder, and gradually letting the rifle fall to 
the horizontal position, etc. 

4. He takes the position of aim, drops the left hand, turns 
the rifle with the right until the muzzle is vertical, ei:tends 
the right arm horizontally forward, contracts it, etc. 

5. In exercises in squads the men are taught to maintain 
the position of aim for two minutes. 

These, and similar exercises, are repeated when kneeling, 
and in all the positions of aiming. 

Pulling the Trigger. — The men are then taught to pull 
the trigger without disturbing the aim, both against a fixed 
target, and against all kinds of objects moving forward, back- 
ward, and in all directions, and at all distances. 

Rapid Fire with Dummies. — They are then practiced with 
dummy cartridges in loading and firing rapidly under all 
circumstances. 

Blank Cartridges. — They fire blank cartridges to become 
accustomed to the report. 

Practice for Field Shooting. — Finally, as a preparation 
for field shooting, they are practiced with blank or dummy 
cartridges in the motions of firing against targets made to 
appear and disappear unexpectedly and at unknown distances, 
moving in all directions, etc. The man must first estimate 
the distance, then he decides whether the object is near 
enough for him to fire at it. In the latter case he must 
specify the elevation, deviation, etc., fix his sights, decide 
what point to aim at, and commence firing. Sometimes two 
or more targets are made to appear at once, and then he must 
decide which to fire at. 

In some cases he may be allowed to choose his moment for 
firing wi»en he thinks that by waiting he will have a better 
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chance of hitting. At first he is allowed plenty of time to 
consider what should be done, but in the final exercises 
rapidity should be taken into consideration as well as accuracy. 
He is then practiced in all these exercises while he himself 
is in movement when the targets appear. 

Then the men are practiced in squads, platoons, com- 
panies, etc. 

GALLERY PRACTICE. 

Gallery practice begins after the recruits have received the 
elementary instruction in aiming and pulling the trigger, and 
firing blank cartridges. 

It is conducted with reduced charges and reduced targets, 
at very short range either indoors or in the open air, as 
explained in the following tables : 



Vr> 


Dis- 


PIO. 


tance. 




Meters. 


1 


10 


2 


10 


3 


10 


4 


10 


5 


10 


6 


10 


7 


10 



Target. 



King target. 



.do 
.do 



.do 
.do 



Full-length figure. 
do _- 



Position. 



Nuni- 
I berof 
i shots. 



Lying, with support 



do 

Lying, without sup- 
port. 



Kneeling, with sup- 
port. 

Standing, without 

support. 
do 

Kneeling, without 
support. 



Special shooting. 



4 

4 



4 
4 



Remarks. 



Without k n a p - 
sacks; required 
before firing 
with full 
charges. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

With knapsacks 
do 



Point of aim, cen- 
ter of bull's- 
eye. 



Do. 
Man tries to hit 
the bull's-eye, 
or widest part 
of the figure. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 



Apportionment of exercises. 



Classification. 


Carry out 

exercises 

No.— 


Number of 

cartridges 

per man. 


Keniarks. 


Recruits 


1-7 
2-7 
6,7 

1-7 
1-7 
1-7 


34 
30 
14 

30 
34 
34 


Special shooting with gallery ammunition 
is not obligatory, but may be practiced by or 
der of the company commander, etc. 

Shooting Nos. 6 and 7 with gallery ammu- 
nition, for men called in for continuous prac- 
tice, are not obligatory but may be practiced 
by order of the company commander. 

* 


Men in continued service 

Men called in for continuous 

practice. 
Serireants' school _. 


Second lieutenants' school- 
Shooting for officers, young 
officers, and underofficers, 
on temporary duty with 
recruit battalions. 



The targets for gallery practice are, first, the ring target, 
30 centimeters square with a black bull's-eye of 6-centimeter 
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diameter, aud a black ring of IS-centimeter ianer and 3^^| 
centinietei' outer diameter; and second, a ^gure target, 3^H 
centimeters square with a black figure — a man 17 centunet^^| 
Mgh and 5 centimeters wide. ^| 

ESTIUATINO AND MBASEJRINO DISTANCES. ^M 

Estimating. — -Officers and men should have practice i^H 
estimating distances in all positions, standing, knee]in|g^| 
lying, etc. ^| 

At first the men are taught to judge with the eye distauodl^ 
of 100, 200, and 400 meters, and the size of a man at these 
distances. This preparatory practice is repeated also during 
the later exercises. They are made in all kinds of terrain 
and under all possible circumstances, especially on grouit 
with which the men are not familiar ; at first slowly and th^ 
in a time not to exceed 10 seconds. 

Corporals, undercorporals, aud men should be able to esti 
mate distances not over 600 meters, and have some practie^ 
with greater distances. There should be at least 50 problem 
in estimating distances at the recruit school, 80 in the cai 
didates' school, and 60 for the men in continuous service. 

Officers and permanent underofficers should acquire facilitj 
in estimating distances up to 1,200 meters and have t 
practice in estimating greater distances. 

All these exercises are repeated after the regular course -0 
instruction has ceased. 

In the second lieutenants' school there are at least 100 prob 
lema and in the sergeants' school 80. 

Measuring, — Distances are measured by means of a e 
by pacing, by distance measurers, and by observation of 1 
effect of shooting. 

Exercises in estimating distances by help of a chart i 
practiced by officers, underofficers, and pupils in the seooiu 
lieutenants' school in connection with other methods. 

Exercises in pacing are practiced by officers and men. 

Use of the distance measurer is practiced by officers, ; 
manent underofficers, pupils in second lieutenants' school^ 
and in the sergeants' school, in connection with estimating 
distances with the eye. 

In shooting, attention is paid to the falling of the shots 
and to the effect upon the target. 
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Regimental officere report the, proficiency of the most skill- 
ful of the corporals, undercorporals, and men. 

The minister of war issues special orders every year about 
tests, usually in August, for the ability of the officers ami 
permanent underofBcers in estimating distances. 



[■The tar^'ets used are shown Ju the figures below r 
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FIRING WITH 



AMMrMTION. 



In all the practice with loaded ammimitioii, as soon a 

mau has tired his rifle he calls out where he tHinks the sliou 

went. The following table givea a synopsis of the practiced 

ApportioJiment of exercises, raiige and field. 
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111 series 1 the aim is taken at the bull's-eye every time. 
In series 2 to 6 and 8, the instructor, before the firing 
]>egins, gives instructions about the point of aim. 
Series No. 7 for trial. 

Magazine Fire. — In series 9 and 11, the time is limited to 
twenty-five seconds for each 6 shots; in series 14, to forty-five 
seconds for 10 shots; in series 17, to thirty-five seconds for 8 
shots; in series 21, to fifteen seconds for 3 shots. 

Firing at unknovm ranges. 



No. 


Distance 
in meters. 


Target. 


Position. 


Number 
of shots. 


Sight. 


Remarks. 


No. 


Description. 


22 
23 


350-100 

Between 
150-250 

Between 
250-350 


11 
12 


Full-length figure According 
suddenly appear- to ground, 
ing. 

One-fourth figure do 


4 
3 


According to man's 
judgment. 

do 


Field pack 
carried. 

Do. 


24 


Two-third figure 


do 


do 


Db. 






i 

i 





Score No. 22 is conducted on the target ground. The man 
firing advances from a distance of 350 meters to 100 meters 
from the target, and then retreats. Whenever the target is 
shown he halts and fires a shot. The target is visible each 
time for 10 seconds. Each shot is marked. 

Two men can fire at the same time each against his own 
figure. 

Scores Nos. 23 and 24 are conducted outside the regular 
target range and usually by a firing line of the same extent 
of front as that of the targets. Each man has a separate 
target to fire upon. The figures, one for each man, are placed 
in groups of two to five figures in each group. The distance 
between the groups is about 4 meters, and between the figures 
of the same group, about 2 meters from center to center. The 
firing is slow fire by file by command. After firing 3 rounds 
the firing ceases and all go to the target to see the effect. 
Each man only notes whether he has hit his own figure or 
not. 
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Firing in open and close order (all available men take part in this 

practice). 



No. 


Distance in 
meters. 


Target. 


Position. 


Num- 
ber of 
shots. 


Sight. 


Kind 

of 

fire. 


Remarks. 


25 

26 
27 

28 
29 


Unknown, be- 
tween 700 
and 1,200. 

About 700 

Unknown; be- 
tween 350 
and 550. 

About 300 

About 200 


Line of full- 
length figures. 

2 section targets, 
side by side. 

Line of two- 
third figures. 

Line of one- 
fourth figures. 

Line of two- 
third figures. 


According to 
ground. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


5 

3 
3 

3 

6 


As specified by 
the commander. 

do 

do 

do 

250 


Mag- 
azine. 


With knap- 
sacks, etc. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 



This shooting is made by 1 section to 1 company at a time. 
About as many figures are set up as the number of men 
firing ; about one to a pace. 

With recruits the firing is continued for two days. 

« 

Synopsis of firing in close order (with blank cartridges). 



No. of 
score. 


Distance in 
meters. 


Target. 


Position. 


Number 
of blank 

car- 
tridges. 


Sight. 


Kind 

of 

fire. 


Remarks. 




(AlK>utO(K>__) 


3 figures of horse- 


Kneeling, 


Up to 8 


400 


Skir- 


Knapsacks 


30 


Mbout450__^ 


n)en at each dis- 


with sup- 






mish. 


and field out- 




/About :joo__) 


tance. 

• 


port. 








fits; targets 
shown at in- 
tervals of 16 
seconds at 


1 












each dis- 


31 


fAl)out400__i 
iAbout250__; 




Standing „ 


Up to 6 


260 


Mag- 
azine. 


tance. 
Do. 


32 = Unknown; 


2 section targets 


do 


3 


Specified by 


Vol- 


Knapsacks 


between 


Hide by side. 






commander. 


ley. 


and field out- 


700 and 












fits. 


1,60(>. 















Immediately before fire is opened in score 31 the detachment 
runs forward 100 meters and executes "To fire — Halt." 

In firing volleys there should be a uniform pause between 
the volleys. 

SPECIAL SHOOTING. 

With the ammunition which may be left over, special 
shooting will be ordered by the company commander or 
director of the course. 

FIELD SHOOTING, 

which follows the individual and collective shooting, is made 
to conform as nearly as possible to actual warfare. 
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It should be based upon a tactical problem which should 
be clear and simple. For defense, time is given to estimate 
distances, etc. 

The targets are, as far as possible, arranged to rise and fall, 
advance and retreat, move side wise, and fall when struck, as 
may be required to carry out the problem. 

Figures 9, 10, and 12 represent videttes, skirmishers, single 
men, or small patrols in motion. 

Single figures, like 11, represent videttes lying down, or 
skirmishers, or small patrols that have halted. 

A line of figures like 9 represents a firing line in motion, etc. 

Cavalry targets are made by combining figures like 14; 
artillery by combining figures like 15 and 16. 

Reserves can be represented with targets without figures. 

The effect of fire can be shown by a prolonged movement 
of some of the pieces forming the target. 

The hostile fire can be shown by. igniting cartridges, or by 
the markers firing blank cartridges. 

The manner of working the targets is shown in Plate I. 
The targets are brought to the ground on a beam with wheels. 
Fig. A represents a series of one-fourth figures raised. By 
means of the levers, cords, and pulleys they can be turned 
horizontally and raised again at will, for example : 



At H signal from — 


Of— 


Markers in — 




I 
I 
I 

II 
II 

II 


1 balloon up 

1 balloon down 

2 balloons up 

1 balloon up 

1 balloon down 

2 balloons up 


a 

b 
a and b 

c 
c 

(1 


Raise one-fourth figures. 

Raise one-fourth figures. 

Lower one-fourth figures, and raise two- 
third figure one minute. 

Raise one-fourth figures. 

Lay on^fourth figures, and raise two- 
third figure three-fourth minute. 

Raise one-fourth figures, and raise two- 
third figure three-fourth minute. 



Plate II shows the arrangement for marking. 

The markers and the frame of the target are protected by 
an iron screen, "a," and the markers also by a covering of 
earth, "b," and a wooden screen, *'c," to keep off fragments 
from the earthen bank behind the target. After each shot, 
or after a signal on an electric bell, the target is rolled in 
and marked and the result is signaled by the wings of the 
semaphores. 
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Plate I. 
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Plate II. 
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TAEQET PRACTICE IS FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



TEST SHOOTING. 

To test the proficiency in firing in the detachments, etc., 
firings are held annually by special orders from the war 
department. 

No special practice must be held for preparation. 

The chief of the detachment is responsible for carrying out 
the test in accordance with the orders of the war department 
and reporting \ipon the result. 

PRIZE SHOOTING. 

The chief of the regiment, or some one detailed by him, 
superintends the prize shooting ordered by the war depart- 
ment. 

The ranges are selected so as to afford as equal chances for 
the competition as possible. 

Immediately before the shooting the competitors draw lots 
for targets, and for the order of shooting. 

The results of the company competitions are reported to 
the chief of the regiment, or to the man delegated by him. 

The prizes are distributed according to the number of 
points. In case of a tie the last shot, or the next to the last, 
etc., determines the precedence. 

Prizes are distributed in the presence of all those who com- 
pete for them. 

JVumfter of ncores, time of jn-uctice, nuviber of cartridges. 
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The officers of the battalion staif and the company officers 
take part in the officers' course, but captains only (in whole 
or in part), if they so desire, and battalion adjutants and staff 
sergeants can be excused by the chief of the battalion when 
their duties make it advisable. 

SHOOTING-BADGES. 

Of those of the regimental recruits who before the 31st of 
August have completed the individual shooting at known 
distances, the six who have made the most points in scores 
10-21 receive a badge '*for shooting." In case of tie, scores 
17-21 decide, or if there is a tie here also, scores 12-16. 

CAVALRY. 

The regulations for carbine shooting are similar to those 
for the infantry but have not been revised since 1899, whereas 
the infantry regulations were revised in 1901. 

The regulations for revolver shooting, and for the practice 
of engineer troops, have been declared obsolete and are in 
process of revision. 

For cavalry the preparatory exercises are similar to those 
for infantry. 

PROGRAM FOR SHOOTING. 

In the Regimental School. — In the second class of the 
school; drill with carbine; preparatory drills in aiming; 
position of firing, and pulling the trigger. 

Gallery Shooting. — Five shots lying, with support, 5 
shots kneeling, and 5 shots standing. 

In the Squadron. — First or second year. 

Drills with Carbine. — The drills in the regimental school 
(preparatory) are repeated in connection with the target prac- 
tice. Preparatory drills in rapid fire and in squad fire. 

Ten shots per man can be fired with gallery carbine ; 2 shots 
lying, 3 kneeling, and 5 standing. 

Shooting with blank cartridges, on the average 2 shots per 
man. 

Shooting with loaded ammunition : At 100 meters, 3 shots 
kneeling, 2 shots standing; 200 meters, 3 shots lying, 2 shots 
standing; 300 meters, 3 shots lying, 2 shots kneeling; 400 
meters, 3 shots lying, 2 shots kneeling; 500 meters, 5 shots 
lying, with support. 
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Combined Shooting. — Wlien advancing in looseorder from 
450 meters, two positions are taken between 400 and 250 meters 
and there are fired — from the first position 3 blank and 5 ball 
cartridges ; from the second position 1 blank and 5 ball car- 
tridges. 

The fire is skirmishing lire with pauses. Target — skirmish 
line with half figures. 

Advancing from 550 meters, two positions are taken between 
600 and 400 meters, and there are fired^ — in the first position 
2 blank, 5 ball cartridges; in the second position 1 blank and 
5 ball cartridges. 

The fire is given with first 1 or 3 shots as volleys in each 
position, the remainder as skirmish fire. Target — Target C. 

Shooting at unmeasured distances, individual shooting; 
five shots with or without support (at choice of the marksman 
himself) against full-length figures at distances of 100-300 
meters. 

Drills with revolver. 

Judgment of distances. 

Drills with carbine. 

Repetition of preparatory drills. 

Combined shooting, as for the men of the first and second 
year. 



Drills with carbine: Repetition of the preparatory drills. 

Fifteen shots are fired by each pupil with gallery carbine, 
5 shots lying, 5 kneeling, and 5 standing. 

Individual shooting with loaded ammunition, and com- 
bined shooting the same as the first and second years. 

Drills with I'Cvolver. 

Judgment of distances: With officers (lieutenants) and 
underofficers. 

Drills with carbine: The preparatory drills. 

Each man fires 30 shots with gallery carbine, of which 10 
are against a movable target ; of the remainder, 5 are fired 
lying, 5 kneeling, and 10 standing. 

Individual shooting with loaded ammunition : At 800 
meters, 1 shot kneeling, 4 shots standing ; 300 meters, 3 shots 
kneeling, 2 shots standing; 400 meters, 3 shots lying, 2 shots 
kneeling; 500 meters, 5 shots lying. 

Drills with revolver: Judgment of distances in the first 
and second class. 
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SPECIAL SHOOTING. 

Competition. — After the shooting for the first and second 
years has been completed, competitions are held. 

The shooting is conducted by the regimental commander 
according to rules given by the minister of war, and the 
inspector general for the cavalry. 

The marksmen are selected from the records of firing in 
accordance with rules specified for each competition. 

No special practice for the competitions is permitted. 

The regimental commander reports to the war office the 
results of the competitions. 

OTHER COMPETITIONS. 

If the time allows, and there is sufficient ammunition avail- 
able, further competitions are held : Against movable targets 
(gallery shooting, 10-meter distance) ; rapid firing (with blank 
cartridges) and shooting at unmeasured distances (ball 
cartridges). 

AMMUNITION. 

The supply of ammunition in the field is regulated as 
follows : 

For each man with carbine, 40 ball cartridges, of which 30 
are in Bretton holders in the ammunition bags, and 10 in the 
magazine. 

For each man with revolver, 24 ball cartridges, in 4 boxes 
with 6 in each, which are kept in the cartridge-bag. 



Regimental school 

First year with the squadron 

Second year with the squadron 

Third and fourth year with the squadron 
Practice school 

Officers and underofficers 



Gallery 
cartridges. 



Ball car- 
tridges for 
carbine. 



Ball car- 
tridges for 
revolver. 



3 

2 
2 



2 
2 
1 
2 
5 



2 
6 



In drilling the horses to stand fire, and in field maneuvers, 

the following number of blank cartridges can be used for the 

carbine ; 

Regimental school _ 20 cartridges per man. 

Men of the first year 40 cartridges per man. 

Men of the second year 40 cartridges per man. 

Men of the third and fourth year 30 cartridges per man. 

Second lieutenants, sergeants, and corpo- 
rals' school 40 cartridges per man. 

Undercorporals' school 30 cartridges per man. 
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The following supply of cartridges is fixed for the garri- 
sons outside Copenhagen ; 

Carbine cartridges, ball.- 18,000-88,000 

Carbine cartridges, blank 4,000-22,000 

Carbine cartridges, gallery..- 4,000-10,000 

Revolver cartridges 3,600- 5,500 

The lowest number shows the quantity of ammunition to 
be on hand in case of mobilization ; the highest number, this 
amount plus the quantity which will probably be used in the 
course of the year. 
Number of cartridges authorized for each man during kia instructiong. 
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The targets which ai'e used at the drills are the divided 
Targets A and B, Target C, figure target, pistol target, gal- 
lery target, and aiming targets. 

Targets A and B have a square bull's-eye with rect-angular 
spaces around it ; Target has no divisions. 

The figure targets are pasted on cardboard. 

The targets have the following dimensions in centimeters : 
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ARTILLERY PRACTICE. 

Denmark has, for many years, been troubled by lack of 
sufficient appropriation to carry out the improvements in its 
artillery materiel that its officers have desired. Recently 
extensive trials have been made of all the most improved 
systems of rapid-fire field guns, and, as a result of the reports 
of these trials, large sums have been appropriated for new 
materiel which will probably soon result in a revision of its 
system of target practice. 

After the usual preliminary drills and instructions in the 
theory of ballistics, and in the use of the sights against 
targets of different kinds, the field-artillery practices at the 
range nearest to the garrison, in firing with loaded ammuni- 
tion, and when these exercises are completed, each battery in 
turn is sent for several days to one of the target grounds for 
field practice. One of these grounds, situated at a day's 
march from Copenhagen, covers several square miles of roll- 
ing country with a surface varied by forests, pastures, culti- 
vated, sandy, and swampy land, with some fences and stone 
walls and a few buildings ; but generally open and affording 
admirable positions for imaginary warfare. 

The exercises here are based upon a tactical supposition 
which is so contrived as to give practice in the work that 
would be required of a battery in action. The targets are 
made to represent as nearly as possible the appearance of the 
enemy against whom the fire is to be directed, and the battery 
and its commander have no more knowledge of the nature or 
position of this target than in actual warfare they would have 
about the enemy. For instance, a battery commander is 
told to take up a position on a certain little hill and fire 
against another battery in position on the right of the red 
farmhouse with two chimneys, or against a line of skirmish- 
ers in the cornfield to the left of a certain forest, or to take 
up a position to prevent hostile cavalry from crossing a cer- 
tain point, etc. In any event the target is not usually seen 
by the battery commander until he arrives on the spot. He 
must then find the target, select the ground for the guns, 
estimate the distance, decide upon the ammunition, fuse, etc., 
and take such measures that in coming into battery his men 
and horses are not too much exposed to hostile fire. In the 
latter case he may be obliged to fire with only a few of his 
guns and even then with reduced effect. 
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Qreat attention is paid to the time required to find the' 
target, and to the number of trial shots necessary to get the 
range. As soon as practicable a field observatory is set up 
to watch the shots. This is simply an extensible ladder with 
a hinged prop to support it and a rest for a spyglass near the 
top. It is so placed that the observer can see without beings 
himself too conspicuous. 

The amount of ammunition for all the artillery firing 
depends upon the annual appropriations. 



For Field Artilleby. — The targets, representing infantry 
in line standing up, are rectangles measuring 30 and 15 feet' 
wide by 5 feet high; infantry kneeling or partly covered, 30' 
feet wide by 3 feet high; infantry in column, 10 feet wid& 
and 15 feet high; for the pieces and limbers of artillery, 
H-shaped figures 5 feet wide and 5 feet high; for skirmishera 
standing, figures about 20 or 21 inches wide and 5i feet 
high; for skirmishers kneeling, 21 inches wide and 33 
inches high ; for skirmishers lying, 33 inches wide and 19 inches 
high. Sometimes the targets are set \ip in rifle pits. Disap- 
pearing targets are 30 feet long and 6 feet high with two 
pivots at the center of each end, which rest on supports which 
are driven into the ground wherever the target is required. 

Movable targets, 12 to 20 feet long and C feet high, are 
moved on sleds with corrugated-iron runners. The wooden 
framework is covered with canvas or linen. The sled is 
dragged by a line attached to a wagon or limber. 

The targets for fortification artillery consist of real objects, 
viz, old cannon, magazines, bombproofs, gun pits, rifle pits, 
sapheads, batteries made of old cannon ; and representations 
of objects, such as siege batteries traced on the ground and 
with the exterior slopes, etc., marked hy colored cloth. 
Infantry targets 60 and 30 feet long and 5 feet high. Stand- 
ing figures 5 feet high and 2 feet wide, kneeling figures 2-J- 
feet high and 2 feet wide, lying figures 1^ feet high and 2 feet 
wide. Artillery pieces or limbers, 5 feet high and 5 feet wide. 
All kinds of objects against which the fire of position artillery 
may be directed are represented by combinations of flags, etc. 

Targets falling automatically when struck are made aa 
follows : A figure representing a kneeling skirmisher is out 
out of a board, f. or i inch in thickness, and set up witii ci 
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slight inclination from the vertical, supported by a hook 
which is hinged to a stake and caught in a staple on the 
target. A little hammer turning on a pivot is supported in 
a horizontal position by a little pin so that when the target 
is struck it falls and knocks the hook out of the staple and 
the target falls to the ground. Another figure, representing 
a skirmisher lying down, is supported by a copper wire with 
an eye in the end, instead of by the hook. The eye is passed 
over a pin on the top of the target so that when the hammer 
falls the wire is knocked off and the target drops. 

To represent field artillery, a standing figure is set up on 
each side of the target representing the piece, and is held up 
by a hook which is loosened in the same manner as with the 
kneeling and lying figures. 

For Seacoast Artillery, moving targets, made to be 
drawn by torpedo boats or tugs, are constructed on the plan 
of a catamaran as shown by the sketches. 
A for mitrailleuse. 
B for guns of small caliber. 
C for guns of medium and large caliber. 

The dimensions are given in feet. 
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A.— Target for Mitrailleuse. 
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B. — Target for guns of sma'l caliber, drawn by torpedo boat (10 miles' speed). 
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C— Target used for shooting with large and medium caliber. 
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Covered with battens or hoards. 




III.-FRANCE. 

[Reported by Capt. T. Bentley Mott, Artillery Corps, Unite<l States Military Attach6, Paris.] 
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15 
16 
17 

18 
19 

20 



Target practice to he executed each year. 



No. i Distances. 



21 
22 
23 



24 
26 



Meters. 



1 


100 


2 


100 


3 


200 


4 


300 


5 


400 


6 


300 


7 


200 


8 


200 


9 


300 


10 


300 


11 


400 


12 


600 


13 


250 



200 



800 

1,000 

800 

600-400 
350 

200 



200 
300 
250 



800-600 
300 



Kind of practice. 



I. — Infantry. 
(a) (itdlery practice. 



Number of 
cartridges. 



Blank. 



Active army, 60 

Reserves and territorials, 5 full or 15 reduced 



(6) Individual preliminary practice {Tirs (V instruction) . 

Standing, with rest, target 0.50 meter in diameter 

Kneeling, target 0.50 meter in diameter 

Standing, target 1 meter in diameter 

Kneeling, target 1.50 meters in diameter 

Lying, target 2 meters in diameter 

StBinding, target 1.50 meters in diameter 

Kneeling, target 1 meter in diameter 



(c) Applied practice {Tirs d\xppUcation) . 

Kneeling, silhouette, man lying 

With rest, in trench, silhouette, man kneeling . 

Standing, silhouette, man standing 

Lying, 2 silhouettes, man kneeling 

Kneeling, 4 silhouettes, man standing at 0.15-nieter interval 

Magazine fire, 30 seconds, 2 silhouettes, man standing, at 0.15-meter 

interval 

Standing, at disappearing bust target 



{d) Collective firing {Fenx collectifs). 

Volleys by section : 

Standing or kneeling, word of command by sergeants 

Standing or kneeling, word of command by chiefs of sections. _. 
Standing or kneeling, 45 seconds 

Fire at will : 

Fire at will advancing, directed by chiefs of sections 

Rapid fire, directed by chiefs of sections, sight at 400 metera, 

time 30 seconds 

Magazine Are, standing or kneeling, word of command by chiefs 
of sections, time 30 seconds 



Total. 



RESEKVE AKMY. 



(a) Individual practice. 



3 cartridges standing and 3 kneeling, at target 1 meter in diameter . 
3 cartridges standing and 3 lying, at tai^et 1.50 meters in diameter. 
Magazine fire at 2 silhouettes, man standing, at interval of 0.15 meter, 
time 30 seconds 



^) Collective practice. 

Volley firing by section standing or kneeling, word of command by 
reserve officers and noncommissioned officers 

Rapid fire, time 30 seconds, word of command by chiefs of sections 
(sight of 400 meters) 



Total for reserves 



Ball. 



4 < 

4 I 
6 



14 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

8 
6 



4 
4 
6 

6 

6 

8 



120 



6 
6 



3 
6 

27 



(47) 



48 
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Target practice to he executed each year — Continued. 



No. 



26 
27 
28 



25) 

31 
32 



33 



36 
3(5 
37 



38 
39 



40 
41 



42 
43 



44 



Di8tauce8. 



Meter*. 



200 
:iOO 
260 



2(K) 
2(K> 
400 
6(K) 



Kind of practice. 



TEBRITORIAL ARMY. 



(a) Individual practice. 



3 cartridges standing and 3 kneeling, at target 1 meter in diameter.. 

3 cartridges standing and 3 lying, at target 1.60 meters in diameter . 

Magazine fire, time 40 seconds, at 2 silhouettes, man standing at 

0.16-nieter interval 



Total for territorials 

II. — Cavalry. 

(«) Gallery practice. 

Active army, total 48 

Reserves, total 12 



{h) Individual preliminary practice. 



Kneeling, at target 1 meter in diameter 

Standing, at target 1 meter in diameter 

Kneeling, at target 2 meters in diameter __. 
Lying, at rectangular target, 3 by 2 meters. 



Number of 
cartridges. 



Blank. 



I 



2.')0 
400 



000 

X(K) 

4(K>-600 



200 
40O-800 



600 
400 



(c) Applied practice. 

Standing, at i«olate<l silhouette, man standing 

Kneeling, 2 silhouettes at interval of 0.15 meter, man standing. 

(r/) Collective practice. 



Volley firing by squad, standing or kneeling _. 
Volley firing by platoon, standing or kneeling. 
Rapid flre or fire at will, by squad or platoon _. 



Total active cavalry. 



RESERVE ARMY. 

(«) Individual practice. 

3 cartridges standing and 3 kneeling, target 1 meter in diameter. 
3 cartridges kneeling and 3 lying, target 2 meters in diameter __. 

{b) Collective firing. 

Volley firing by squad or platoon, standing or kneeling 

Rapid fire at will by squad or platoon 



Total reserve cavalry. 



200 
400 

400 



TERRITORIAL ARMY. 

{a) IndivUlnal practice. 

3 cartridges, standing or kneeling, target 1 meter in diameter 
3 cartridges, standing or lying, target 2 meters in diameter ___ 

( 6 ) ( 'ollective firing. 

Volley firing by squad or platoon, standing or kneeling 



Total territorial cavalry 



III. — FiBLD Artillery (with Carbine). 
(o) Gallery practice. 



KM) 

24 Nl 

■JIM) ' 
•i«Mt 



.\ctivH army, total 36 

Retierves and territorials, total 12 

{h) Indiridnal prelim inary practice. 

With n'St, standing, target 0.50 meter in diameter, black bull's-eye 

0.26 meter in <lianieter 

OfTliaud, Htamiiiig, target 0.50 meter in <lianieter, black bull's-eye 

t>.25 iu«*ter in dianiet«'r 

StHiidiug and kneeling, taiyet 1 meter in diameter 

.._.do _ 

do __ -— - 

do _- - 



Ball. 



6 
6 



20 



6 
6 
6 
6 



6 
6 



6 
3 
3 



4S 



6 
9 



3 



24 



3 
3 



6 
12 



3 

3 
3 
6 
6 
6 
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The education of the soWier in shooting is divided into two 
■distinct phases : First, the preparatory exercises, gallery prac- 
tice and firing at known distances, conducted under favorable 
conditions and individually ; second, the practice at silhouettes 
at known and unknown distances, individual or collective 
skirmish firing, and volley practice under every variety of 
conditions, exactly as the soldier would find them in war. 
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The men are divided into two classes according to their 
proficiency. 

The ammunition for the year is turned over to the captains, 
who are allowed a large initiative in its use for the instruction 
of their men. Each captain selects a lieutenant to supervise 
the instruction of the noncommissioned officers, and a ser- 
geant, who is especially charged with the details of the prac- 
tice, teaching the awkward and helping the lieutenant in 
developing instructors among the men. This sergeant is 
called the "target-practice sergeant." 

An officer is selected hy the regimental commander to lec- 
ture on the subjects treated of in the documents furnished by 
the " Ecole Normale de Tir." Each year this school furnishes 
the various regiments with copies of lectures delivered there,, 
and with information as to recent progress in matters of tar- 
get practice. 

The old way of establishing a man's ability as a shooter by 
the percentage he had made in individual practice has been 
mostly abandoned. At present practical examinations are 
used to determine the comparative skill. 

The prizes given for shooting are eiju ally divided among 
the various companies. 

The colonels, with the approval of the general commanding, 
the brigade, arrange the programs of the collective service 
practice. 

It is recognized that the responsibility for producing goodj 
shots rests chiefly with the captain and he is given great lati*^ 
tude to this end. 

In each regiment a captain is designated as instructor and 
range ofScer. He has a lieutenant as assistant ; he is required 
to be present at all collective skirmish firings, though he may 
send his assistant to others ; he keeps the regimental target 
book and lias the usual functions of a range oflicer. 

Officers are required to learn to shoot and are practiced iit. 
using the range-finder and in estimating distances. 

Allowance of Ammunition. — Each officer and man 
allowed the cartridges indicated in the tables on page i 
Cartridges for competition and examinations are furnished] 
from this allowance. For the collective service practice, 60] 
cartridges per man are allowed in addition, for each m&n\ 
taking part. The whole allowance is required to be consumed 
in the course of the year. 
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In individual practice the targets, silhouettes or groups, 
are placed at least i meters apart. 

A noncommissioned officer is charged with supervising the 
markers in the pits. 

In the practice at known distances the range officer places on 
the line of targets a frame 2 metere square covered with ruled 
paper. He then, before the men arrive, fires 13 shots from 
a rest, with a rifle whose shooting he is familiar with, aiming 
each time at the lower edge of a circle traced with a diameter 
equal to the range divided by 1,000. The center of impact is 
then determined, and the resulting point at which to aim is 
marked on a regulation target whichis placed to the right or left 
of the line of targets. This serves as an indication to the men 
of corrections to make in their aiming. If during the day's 
shooting the atmospheric conditions change decidedly, the 
range officer redetermines the point. 

There are two markers for each target, one who pastes, and 
one who signals the score of each shot with a flag. 



These are in general similar to those prescribed in our 
regulations. The men are first taught to place the piece in 
the correct position of aim, to do so rapidly and accurately, 
then the instruction proceeds in the use of the sights, aiming 
with the different elevations, action of the finger on the trig- 
ger, pulling the trigger without deranging the aim, etc. 

Instruction with the gun on a rest to induce regularity in 
aiming, in the amount of front sight to take, etc., proceeds 
on lines with which we are familiar. 

The instructions for the positions standing, kneeling, and 
lying down are almost exactly the same as in our regulations 
except that in the position of the "order kneeling" the butt 
of the piece is held on the right thigh, the left hand grasping 
the stock. 

OALLEKY PKACTICE. 

After thorough instruction in the preparatory exercises the 
recruits are given a course in gallery practice before going on 
the range. The allowance of ammunition will he found in 
the table. This practice is executed in the three positions, 
first at t-argets, and then at silhouettes. They begin with 
individual practice at fixed targets, then at moving and 
disappearing targets, then practice for rapidity, individual 
practice at word of command, and volley firing. 
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The practice with reduced charge is now being largel] 
replaced by practice with the service cartridge a,t reduce( 
distance (30, 50, 60, 100 meters) and gallery practice with re- 
duced charge is maintained only at those posts where no safft; 
range for gallery practice with the service cartridge exists. 
The latter is considered much more useful to the soldier ia 
preparing him at once for the range and prevents his acquir- 
ing the bad babitswhichcome with ahooting reduced charges. 

Whenever it is impossible to get a safe range within 2 
3 miles of the post, gallery practice is used with reduced 
charges. Gallery practice with full charges is given not only 
to recruits, but to all soldiers, each being allowed 60 ( 
tridges a year. The captain regulates the kind of instruction 
to be given to each, and he may direct men who have been 
prevented from practicing on the range, to shoot their allow* 
ances in the gallery. 

The range preferred is 30 meters, but ranges of 50, 60, or 
100 meters may be used if necessary. 

The targets used in this practice, i. e., full charges at re- 
duced distances, are of white paper traced with two concentrio 
circles whose dimensions are given in the table. These sheets 
are pasted on the regulation target frame 2 meters square, 
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Figures 1 and 2 show the ordinary target and the skeletOiE 
shot grout)er ; the table gives the dimensions of the targe| 
for various ranges. 
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The points of impact can be seen from the firing point by 
the instructor (using a glass if need be), who coaches the man 
accordingly. The holes are not pasted until after each series 
of 6 shots. Whatever the kind of practice, it is considered 
satisfactory when all the 6 shots of any series have been 
put in the outer circle. Generally no conditions are imposed 
for passing from one practice to another, the instructor alone 
judging when the man has done well enough. No record is 
made of this shooting, though in order to stimulate interest 
each shot may be counted as in ordinary practice, i. e., 2 
points for the inner circle and 1 for the outer. 

The practice progresses as follows : 

1. The target is a black paster on a white sheet of paper. 
The man fires one series of 6 shots and the grouping of the 
holes is remarked. The "shot grouper," as shown in the 
sketch, is placed over the holes so as to contain in its outer 
circle the greatest possible number of hits. This practice 
shows the man how his gun shoots, and enables the instructor 
to teach uniformity of shooting. 

2. When a series of six shots are all contained in the 
"grouper," the man proceeds to fire at the target as sketched 
above. The point aimed at is a paster of the dimensions 
given in the table placed generally as shown in the sketch, 
though, following the peculiarities of the man and the gun 
as determined in the first practice, it may be placed in another 
position whose relation to the center of the target is such as 
would cause that center to be hit when the paster is aimed at. 

3. The two practices as above being satisfactory, shooting 
at will and at the word of command, rapid and magazine 
fire, are next taught in succession. For this practice the men 
are placed in line, elbows touching, and each shoots at his 
own target. 

The firing at will is at first slow and then proceeds pro 
gressively to "rapid fire" (6 shots in thirty-five seconds). 
Sometimes a dozen cartridges are given each man and he is 
allowed to fire as fast as he can during one minute, and the 
results established. Some of the firings at will, etc., are per- 
formed from the magazine. 

Noncommissioned officers and men who have qualified as 
marksmen may be excused from gallery practice if the captain 
chooses. 
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The men pass to the practice at silhouettes only after t 
have shown proficiency at the ordinary targets. 

The shooting at moving and disappearing targets, and 
firing for rapidity, are intended to teach the man to load ai 
aim rapidly without quitting the target with his eye. 

In preparation for volley firing, the men are given ini 
vidual practice at the word of command, then they pass to 
volleys by squad. 

Commanding ofBcers arrange the exercises so as to give as 
much variety as possible and make the work interesting. 

With Reduced Charges. — This practice is the samo in 
principle as that with the regulation cartridge, except that 
magazine and rapid fire are not allowed. The range is 
always 15 meters, the sight being at 250: The target is of 
white paper, 15 centimeters square, on which are drawn two 
ooncentiic circles with radii of 5 and 10 centimeters, hori- 
zontal and vertical diameters as in the sketch above given. 
A black disk, l.S centimeters in diameter, is pasted at the 
center so that its lower edge is tangent to the horizontal 
diameter. The point to aim at is this disk. Metal plates for 
targets are prohibited, a suitable stop butt of wood, etc., 
being required. 

RANGE PRACTICE. 

The actual firing on the range is divided into five conrsea. " 

1. "Tirs d'instruction," at known distances {100 to 400 
meters), against circular targets. 

2. "Tira d'application," at known distances (200 to i 
meters), against silhouettes drawn on rectangular paper tar- 
gets, representing men in three positions. 

3. "Tirs de combat individuels," individual combat prac- 
tice at unknown distances, generally up to 600 meters, ntilizj 
ing cover, against fixed or moving silhouette targets, < 
manikins, 

4. "PeuxcoUectifs," volley firing, or firing at will at known 
distances, or advancing, against silhouettes painted in rows, 
to teach fire discipline and to prepare for 5 ; executed at from 
200 to 1,000 meters. 

5. "Tirs de combat collectifs," collective combat practice, 
under service conditions ; the company or battalion advanc- 
ing to attack, targets being silhouettes, mauikins, etc,, fixed 
and moving; volleys, counted cartridges, and fire at will. 
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The dimensions and arrangement of tiie various targets 
mentioned above will lie given with the description of each 
kind of practice now to follow. 

1. TlK« d' Instruction.— For this preliminary individual 
practice, the target is a wooden frame 3 meters square, cov- 
ered with paper traced with two concentric circles of dimen- 
sions, according to the range, as follows : 



I 



100 meters diameter, 0.25 and 0.50 meters. 

200 meters diameter. 0.50 and 1.00 meters. 

8O0 meters diameter, 0.75 and 1.50 meters. 

400met«r8 diameter, 1.00 and 3,00 meters. 



Horizontal and vertical axes, intersecting at the centers, 8 
centimeters wide, complete the target, 

A hit in the inner circle counts 3 i>oints ; in the outer circle, 
1 point; outside of this, zero; ricochet hits, zero. 

Each man fires 42 shots during the season at these targets 
as shown in the tahles on page 47. He must make, out of a 
possible 84, a score of 25 before he is passed on to applied 
jtractice {No. 2). To this end he may be obliged to fire some 
of his applied allowance at preliminary practice. 

3. TiRS d'Application. — For this applied practice the 
targets are all silhouettes of men 5 feet 6 inches tall, lying, 
kneeling, or standing. The silhouettes are traced in black 
on. a target frame covered with white paper. The progress 
of this practice is given in the tables page 47. For practices 
numbered 8, 9, and 10, the silhouettes are drawn on the lower 
part of a panel 1 meter wide and 2 meters high. A horizontal 
line passing through the top o£ the silhouette limits the part 
of the panel to be struck. Every hit in the silhouette counts 
3 points; if below the horizontal line and outside the sil- 
houette, 1 point. 

For practice at Nos. 11 and 13, two silhouettes are traced 
on the panel 2 meters square. The silhouettes are framed in 
a rectangle of the height of the figure and 1.50 meters wide. 
A hit in the rectangle counts 2 points. 

For practice at No. 12, the 4 silhouettes are traced on a 
panel 3 meters wide by 2 high. A horizontal line across the 
top of the figures limits the space in which a hit counts. A 
hit in the rectangle counts 3 points. 

In practice No. 14, the bust silhouette on the end of a pole 
is moved up and down by a marker in the target pit. The 
targets for the different men shooting are marked distinctly ; 
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each target is raised and lowered always at the same point. 
It appears for three seconds and disappears for three seconds,.^_ 

When the range is not long enough for the distances preJ 
scribed, the applied practice is held at such ranges as ap& 



In applied practice a ricochet hit counts 1. 

3. TiHS DE Combat Individuels.— Executed by all men 
who have qualified for the "tirs d'appli cation." In the gal' 
lery practice a preparation for this practice is made; the 
various exercises of campaign service are utilized to teach 
the positions, and blank cartridges used as the instruction' 
progresses. The captain has great latitude iu teaching thi» 
shooting, in choice of targets, etc. Of course he is limited 
by the nature of the ground and the range which is at his 



The targets are usually silhouettes, bust silhouettes, and 
manikins, fixed and movable. The practice is held after being 
fatigued with drills and marches, and after double timing. 

When there is no maneuver ground near the garrison suit-,- 
able for this practice, advantage is taken of any presence of' 
the regiment at a suitable range. 

Cartridges for this practice come from savings effected from 
the other practices. 

4. Feux Col lectifs.— Executed by all the men without 
distinction as to marksmanship, at a target consisting of 
panels placed side by side, making a target -i meters high by 
20 meters long. Profiles of 28 silhouettes, men standing with 
0.15-meter interval, are painted in black on this target. The 
officer commanding the section orders the sight to be used and 
gives the commands for the fire and the point to be aimed at. 
Ricochets count as hits. When the garrison range is not 
suitable for this collective practice it is held at the time and 
place prescribed for the collective combat firing. 

6. Tibs de Combat Collectifs.— The program for thi«. 
practice is mapped out by the commanding officer according 
to the material and ground at his disposal and submitted to 
the generals commanding the brigatle, division, etc. 

The targets are panels, siDiouettes, moving targets, etc.^ 
representing the different arms. They are placed beforehand 
in natural positions and as much under cover as pOBsiblo. 
The fire is opened against them and progresses as much aa 
possible as in actual combat. The distances being unknown. 
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the ranges are determined by the methods described. The 
company is on a war footing, and all officers and men must 
be present i£ possible. Before this practice begins the troops 
must have had a long march or maneuver, so as to simulate 
actual conditions. 

Targets. — Revolving and sliding targets, commonly used 
in our service, are rarely found. Each regiment or command, 
as a rule, makes and maintains its own range and targets so 
that considerable variety will be found within the limits laid 
down in the regulations, and following the skill, ingenuity, 
and resources of the command. An annual credit is allowed 
each organization for material (wood) out of which to make 
targets for their practice. , 






The amount varies with the necessities of each as set forth 
in a report, generally 85 francs per regiment and 15 francs 
per isolated company. 

The mirror is of colored or lightly ground glass and is set 
at an angle of 45 degrees with the line of sight. The man 
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sees tlie rear and front sights and the "target through tb 
mirror; the instructor standing on the man's left, oppositi 



#- 




the mirror, sees in it (reversed) the rear and front sights a 
the target, and can appreciate at once the mistakes the ma] 
is making in his aim. 
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The above sketches give the shape and dimensions of the 
various targets referred to in the tables, of the marker's disk 
and shot-hole tamper, of the mirror for examining the bore, 
of the tripod for aiming drills, and of the mirror for teaching 
aiming. 
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Fig. 14. — Type of a 600-meier range plan. 




Fig. 15.— Profile, pits entirely sunk below the natural level of 

the ground. 




Fig. 16.— Pitt half sunk below natural level. 





One method. 



Fig. 17. — Section. 



Another method. 
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The above plan and section of a typical range, butt, and 
pit need little further explanation. It will be noticed that 
the earth in front of the target is removed to a depth of about 
6 feet, and from there slopes to the natural level at about 100 
meters' distance. This is to prevent ricochets. 

The targets, of whatever nature, are erected on slides on 
a heavy wooden sill in front of the markers' pits, steadied 
by guy-ropes. The hits are signaled and the holes pasted by 
means of a disk, with a long handle, having a plug on the 
back for holding the pasters. 
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The material aad the methods at these garrison ranges are, 
from our point of view, rather crude, though it is to be said 
that at the great permanent camps where the infantry, as 
well as the artillery, get their best exercises in shooting, the 
arrangements are much better. The work there done, in the 
matter of actual combat practice on varied ground, with 
whole companies and battalions moving forward and shoot- 
ing as in battle, is much greater than we have ever seen in 
America, 

As a rule each garrisoned town has its permanent target 
range, used throughout the year not only by the infantry and 
other troops stationed there, but hy the gendarmery, the 
customs and forest guards (douaniers and foreatiers), the ter- 
ritorial regiments, and shooting clubs. The latter are gener- 
ally organized among territorial regiments and consist wholly 
of territorials, or partly of these and partly of civilians ; these 
clubs are encouraged by the military authorities in every way, 
ranges lent them, arms and ammunition furnished or sold at 
cost, prizes awarded, etc. 

These ranges are rarely more than fiOO meters long, and 
collective practice on them is generally out of the question. 
A range is not considered a good one that is less than 1,000 
meters long by 100 wide, and permitting of all the firings 
except the combat exercises. "When a garrison has no per- 
manent range, or it is too small, or circumstances render an 
additional one advantageous and obtainable, use is made of 
the occasional or temporary range. This is simply a large 
tract of land safe for shooting, and placed temporarily at the 
disposition of the troops (generally in the fall, after the crops 
are in) by the commune, or hired from the owners. No butts 
or shelters are ever constructed on such land, and the few 
trenches that may he dug are filled in at the close of the 
practice. Such a range is required to be 3,000 by 500 meters 
for the actual maneuvers of the troops using it, and it must, 
of course, besides this, present the necessary features of 
security. On these ranges all the combat practices, even for 
a battalion in action, can often he held, and at very small, or 
no expense to the government. 

CAMPS OF INSTRUCTION AND SHOOTLIO. 

A short account of these camps would seem to be of interest 
here. They are primarily intended for the target practice of 



field and siege artillery, but infantry troops also use them 
for their collective-combat and long-distance practice. The 
principle of their existence contemplates one for each army 
corps or equivalent ; actually there are seventeen such camps 
in France and one in Algeria, The army corps which have 
none use the camps nearest to their region. 

By far the best and most important of these camps is the 
one at Chalons. This is the only place in France where field 
artillery can maneuver a fire as on the field of battle, and 
where combat practice of masses of artillery can be bad. At 
this camp is situated also the normal school of target practice, 
which furnishes instructors to the infantry. 

The camp at Fontainebleau is also used by the artillery 
school of application situated there ; the one at Eourges as a 
proving ground for the government foundry of Bourges ; the 
one at Poitiers by the commission of practical study of artil- 
lery target practice which has its seat there. 

The brigades of field artillery (each of two regiments) use 
their respective camps in turn, but in order that they may 
not get to know the ground too well, they are sent every two 
or three years to a different camp. When the camp is over 
7 or 8 miles from the garrison, the troops go into camp on the 
gronnd, and to this end temporary and even permanent shelter 
has been erected at some of them. 

The artillery regiments pass from twenty to twenty-five 
days each year at these camps. 

Infantry collective-combat practice demands a range 500 by 
4,000 or 6,000 meters; a range for all arms must be 9,000 or 
10,000 by 6,000 or 7,000 meters. 



What has thus far been written applies in its entirety to 
infantry target practice. The cavalry allo^vance of ammuni- 
tion and the ranges at which it is shot can be seen in the 
tables, p. 48. 

The cavalry troops generally have no special target ranges ; 
they use whatever ones the region affords. The targets are 
the same for both arms, except that the cavalry does not use 
silhouette targets of men lying and men kneeling ; the bust 
and standing silhouettes are the same. 

The revolver practice (with ball cartridge) is executed only 
on foot. 
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MACHINE-GUN PRACTICE. 




This matter ia uow being studied, but as no type of gan has 
yet been definitely adopted for infantry battalions, nothing 
has been put in practice concerning target practice for them. 

SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTORS OF INFANTRY TARGET PRACTICE, 

There exists at the great camp of Chalona the Ecole Normale 
de Tir, a thoroughly equipped and most efficient school of 
infantry target practice. 

The object of the school is: 

I. To form a body of technical specialists for the school 
itself, for the military schools of Saint Cyr and Saint Maixeut, 
and for the technical section of infantry at the ministry of war. 

3. To form for each infantry regiment a number of target 
practice instructors (capitaines de tir) having a thorough 
knowledge of everything concerning target practice and small 
arms. 

3. Todetermineuponmodelsofarmsandmimitions intended 
for the infantry; to test all modifications proposed; to seek 
modifications or improvements by research and experiment 
to examine all matters submitted to it by the minister of war 
concerning the rifle, ammimition, or target practice; to 
experiment with, and test all rifles used in foreign services. 

4. To test all rifles coming from the government factories 
(trimonthiy) and all ammunition bein^ issued (monthly). 

5. To lay down the rules for infantry fire ; to indicate mod- 
ifications of the drill book made necessary by changes in th& 
arm or ammunition ; to propose means for keeping the army 
informed of all foreign progress in rifles or target practice. 

The instructors of the school consist of 15 infantry officers; 
there is a polygon reserved solely for the use of the school, a 
complete workshop of arms and ammunition, 7S enlisted, men 
and 7 civilian employees. 

The students are all captains of infantry who have been 
recommended by their superiors; each regiment or batt.alloa 
of chasseurs sends an officer every other year to follow either 
course No. 1 or No. 2; this makes the number of studenfc 
officers in all about 140. 

Course No. 1 lasts five months, from February 1 to June 30. 
It includes ballistics (a complete study thereof), the effects of 
'ire, construction and fabrication of arms and ammunitioD, 



and range finders. This course is especially intended to 
produce instructors for the schools, etc., mentioned above. 

Course No. 'i lasts one month, from October 1 to October 31. 
It is confined to instruction in the care and preservation of 
the service rifle. This course is especially intended to give 
to the regimental range officers (eapitainea de tir) the neces- 
sary technical mechanical instruction. 

REGIMENTAL SCHOOLS OF TARGET PRACTICE. 

In each regiment or separate command these schools are 
organized to teach the officers and noncommissioned officers 
by lectures, exercises, and questions what each should know. 
The lecturers and instructors are generally captains who have 
come from the Ecole Normale de Tir. The officers are taught 
by regiment or (more frequently) by battalion ; the noncom- 
missioned officers and men, by company; the lieutenant 
colonel is charged with supervision of these schools. 

The course embraces armament and ammunition, esti- 
mating distances, range finders, and the various prescribed 
drills and practices. 

CLASSIFICATION OF MARKSMEN, COMPETITIONS, RECOMPENSES. 

Infantry.— At the close of the applied practice, on a day 
fixed by the colonel, the annual classification takes place. 
Enlisted men who have made a total of 36 points or more in 
the applied practice form the first class; those who have made 
less than this, the second class; those who, in preliminary 
practice, have not qualified for applied practice, the third 
class. 

At the end of the season a practical examination, ordered 
by the colonels or generals, is held to see what may be the 
results of the season's work in each company. 

The examination consists of applied or individual combat 
practice for the first and second classes united; preliminary 
practice for the third class, and, finally, collective practice 
for the whole company. 

All the men not in hospital must be present. No classifica- 
tion is made as a result of this examination ; indeed, there is 
no classification whatever of companies in the regiment, or 
of regiments, etc., according to skill in shooting; the only 
classification is that of the men given above. 
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The recompenses for shooting consist, for each company, 
of one silver pin, three hunting-horns embroidered in bullion, 
and a number of horns made of cloth, equal to one-fifth the 
effective of corporals and men in the company. These are; 
given to the best shots in order of classification, and are worn 
on the left sleeve of the coat. 

The sergeants of each regiment, armed with the rifle, have 
a competition for the regimental prizes consisting of nine 
gold, silver, or embroidered horns; those armed with the 
revolver also compete for a silver and bronze medal, given to 
the best shots. 

These competitions are not exhaustive; they are finished 
in one stance; the commanding ofBcer regulates the whole 
matter. 

A regimental order announces the names of the best shots, 
and this is posted on the bulletin boards at headquarters and 
in the companies. Commanding officers are directed to allow 
to the good shots of their commands all the privileges com- 
patible with the interest of the service. 

There are no competitions other than those just described. 

Cavalhy. — The classification, made after the close of the 
individual practice, is as follows: Men who have made 30 
points out of 36 shots with the carbine and put 24 hits out of 
3G shots in the target (see table p. 48), using the revolver, i 
stitute the first class; those who have made 15 points with 
the carbine and put 12 hits in the target with the revolver, 
constitute the second class ; the others form the third class. 
The recompenses are the same, and are awarded under 
essentially similar conditions as for the infantry. 

Field Artillery (carbine and revolver practice). — The 
classification, made after the "tirs d'instruction," is 
follows : 

First class : All men who have made 1 point for each shot 
fired with the carbine and 4 point for each shot fired with the 
revolver ; 

Second class : All men who have made one-half the number 
of points required for the first class ; 

Third class : The rest of the men. 

There are no recompenses for small-arm shooting in the 
artillery. 

The latest regulations (1902) regarding revolver practice in 
the field artillery prescribe one range only, 20 meters. The 
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target consists of a bull's-eye 5 centimeters in diameter, and 
two circles of 25 and 40 centimeters diameter. A hit in the 
inner (25-centimeter) circle counts 2 points ; in the outer circle 
1 point. 

It is to be remembered that in the field artillery, all men 
not mounted are armed with the carbine and bayonet; all 
mounted men with the revolver. 

UNIFORM WORN AT TARGET PRACTICE. 

Gallery practice is held in drill dress without knapsack or 
equipment. 

The "tirs d'instruction " (preliminary individual practice) 
take place in drill uniform with equipments and knapsack 
on, but the latter empty. 

The "tirs d'application " (applied practice) are in drill 
uniform with the knapsack fully packed. 

The individual and collective combat practices, and all the 
volley practice, take place in regular campaign uniform with 
the full campaign kit packed in place — in other words, heavy 
marching order. 

(The drill uniform spoken of above is something like our 
stable dress and is worn over whatever clothes the season 
may demand.) 

ESTIMATING DISTANCES. 

A great deal of attention is given to teaching the men to 
estimate distances, and officers are thoroughly practiced. 

Practice in estimating by sight and comparison is given by 
the various means used in all services and familiar to our 
own. This instruction is pursued in connection with other 
drills at all seasons and in all weather throughout the year. 
Privates are taught to estimate up to 600 meters, officers and 
noncommissioned officers up to 1,200 meters by sight, and be- 
yond that by using instruments and the map. The latter 
work is especially given to officers, but sergeants who show 
aptitude are also instructed. 

At present each infantry battalion has a telemeter, but a 
movement is on foot to provide one for each company. The 
telemeters are thus distributed by regiment : One Souchier 
field-glass stadiometer, and three Labbez, or more recently, 
Goulier range finders. 

23666—6 
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However, moat infantry officers have a range-finder fieli 
glass of either the regulation or other make, which, is their 
private property, and with this they practice. 

Experiments in certain infantry regiments on unknown 
ground have given the following results in estimating dis- 
tances by the eye: Officers, skillful in estimating, make ». 
mean error of 12 per cent of the distance; officers not very 
skillful, 20 per cent ; privates of the active army and non- 
commissioned officers of the reserve army, 30 per cent. 

With the Labbez and Goulier instruments, using a tape- 
line or wire for measuring the base, the mean error is from 
ii.5 to 3.5 per cent of the distance. 

With the field-glass range finder, the mean errors are 7 o] 
8 per cent of the distance. 

It ia considered that, to be useful, a telemeter should give: 
the range to within 50 meters. 

FIELD-ARTILLERY TARGET PKACTICB. 

The program of instruction in target practice for the fieldJ 
artillery is comprehensive and minute. It comprises— 

1. Exercises preparatory to actual practice, viz: 

{a) Indoor work for officers only. 

(6) Outdoor work for the whole battery. 

(c) Simulated fire. 

{d) Practice in designating objectives. 

2. Actual practice at targets : 

(a) Preparatory firing. 
(h) War practice. 

3. War practice of masses of artillery. 
1. (a) The object of this indoor instruction is to teacli offia 

cers how to conduct target practice under all conditionB.T| 
The instructor announces whatever conditions he may choose, 
as to target, weather, estimated distance, etc. ; the officer 
beiug questioned must then give immediately the resulting 
commands for the fire ; tlie instructor announces the observed J 
strike of the shot, the pupil continues with his orders as tol 
range, fuse, etc., as though conducting actual practice witbt 
his battery. The instructor's oral indications are sometime^ 
replaced by pictorial representation of the hits on a bla 
board sketch of the terrain. 

The pupils in this exercise are the captains and lieutena&tSH 
the field officer ia the instructor. This work is continnej 
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every year to keep the officers iu practice and enable them to 
solve without hesitation any problem in fire direction. 

(ft) Following on this work indoors comes its application, 
using the guns and men in the barrack court, stable corral, 
or on the drill ground. These drills continue the exercise of 
the officers in giving commands appropriate for any condi- 
tions under more real surroundings, and habituate the men 
to their work, so that all, especially the nonoommissioned 
officers, absorb the ideas governing the selection of the vari- 
ous kinds of fire and their application. 

The captain thus gets his battery in hand and knows what 
he can expect of the intelligence, quickness, and coolness of 
his subordinates. He is the instructor. He begins with the 
simplest conditions, as "fixed target, range so and so," and 
proceeds to the most complex. He takes the case of chang- 
ing objective, moving target, rapid fire, distribution of flre, 
etc., until his directions are translated into correct action 
almost mechanically. When this is well done he takes his 
battery to the drill ground for a continuation of the Lame 
work. 

When the separate batteries have been sufficiently prac- 
ticed in this way, the group {three batteries) is similarly 
exercised by the major in the various group problems. This 
ia always done on the drill field or, better, on varied ground, 

(c) The preceding practices have been chiefly mental exer- 
cises. In the simulated fire they are continued, but made 
more real by the use of dummy cartridges and projectiles, 
and of petards of stout pasteboard holding about 4 ounces of 
black powder. The latter are caused to explode along the 
positions supposed to be held by the enemy and give an imi- 
tation of his fire, and of the striking projectiles of the battery 
being instructed. 

This work is first done by battery and then by group. It 
is usually preceded by practice in observation of fire, using 
petards so as to show the chiefs of jilatoon how to estimate 
overs and unders, rights and lefts, as well as the height of 
the burst. When they are fairly skillful in this, the prog- 
ress of fire, the whole battery working together, can go ahead 
as though actual projectiles had been used. 

{d) The practice in designating objectives by the officers, 
sergeants, and pointers, is continued throughout the year in 
■ttU weather and conditions of the atmosphere. The idea is eo 
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to exercise these men that there shall be no confusion, mis- 
understanding, or loss of time at the moment of opening fire 
upon an objective chosen by the group or battery chief. It 
is also to develop skill in making rapid changes of objective, 
concentrating the fire of several batteries or groups on a 
point, or again distributing it. They commence first with 
the officers, then with tlio sergeants and pointers. Especial 
attention is given to teaching the staff officers (or noncommis- 
Bioued officers), who would be the bearers of messages from one 
battery, group, or brigEide to another, to carry in the eye the 
objective which it is desired to shoot at, so that they may 
unfailingly indicate it to the ofiicer to whom the order is 
sent. To this end, also, they teach the use of a little deflec- 
tion scale, held at arm's length and enabling the aid to fix the 
relation of an obscure target to some conspicuous landmark. 

2. Actual Practice at Targets.— This is held on the 
ranges or camps of instruction spoken of on page 60. 

(a) The preparatory firings ai'e executed under simple con- 
ditions, slowly and in 3\ich manner as to show up every 
mistake. This practice is preferably interpolated with the 
outdoor instruction above described in 1 (b) and (t-). 

"When the battery is already well instructed, these firings 
may be omitted and all the ammunition used for^ 

(6) The u-ar practice. — Besides the captain, each lieutenant 
must command cme of the war practices. The exercise is 
made by every possible means to resemble actual service. 
The simplest work of course comes first, but instruction being 
the object and not hits, commanding officers do not hesitate 
later in the practice to place the batteries in difficult positions, 
select indistinct objectives, use indirect fire (pointing on an 
auxiliary target), and come into battery and open fire with 
the utmost rapidity. The whole of the preceding and rather 
tedioxis work having been a preparation for this practice, the 
desire is to prove just how effective the artillery would be in 
actual battle, using the methods taught it, while at the same 
time receiving excellent training in using these methods. 
The targets and ranges for the various exercises are arranged 
with great care and at considerable expense. They consist 
of panels or canvas-covered frames, silhouettes, single and in 
rows, dummies, etc., of the shape and dimensions of the dif- 
ferent arms of the service and formations in battle. Only 
Bmall use is made of disappearing, moving, and mechanical 



[(targets, though some are so arranged as to fall down when 
■>liit. Petards are used to disclose a hidden enemy's position, 
Kand trenches are dug and waUs huilt to give every sort of 
■■useful target. 

I Each year, for certain days of this practice, the battery is 
■■mobilized on a regular war footing to combine campaign 
Iservice with shooting, drill being had in bringing up and 

■ replacing men, horses, and ammunition under fire. 

I 3. Wak Practice of Masses.— Every year groups of horse 
j batteries and regiments of field artillery are sent to the camp 
f of Chalons to constitute, on almost a war footing, the whole 
lartillery and ammunition train of an army corps. These 
[troops begin work together with the instruction described 
V under 1 {b) and (c) and proceed up to actual firing, followiog 
[every phase of battle in which the artillery takes part. Sep- 
E arate exercises are had for divisional artillery, corps artillery, 
I horse artillery, and then all working together. Some of 
I these are in combination with infantry and cavalry troops. 
I The orders for the tai'get practice of field and siege artil- 
[lery for the siimmer of 1903 direct the following series of 
I practice for the troops named at the camp of Chalons : 
I Series 1. — From April 30 to May 25, directed by GeneralFeld- 
Imann, commanding the artillery of the sixth region: Six 
tfield batteries of the twenty-fifth regiment ; 7 of the fortieth ; 
I 9 of the eighth; 3 horse batteries of the fifth division of cav- 
I airy; 4 batteries of the fifth battalion of foot artillery; 1 
[.battery of the fourth battalion of foot ; total, 29 batteries. 
L Series ^.— From May 30 to June 25, directed by General 
[Qroth, commanding the artillery of the twentieth region: 
tBix field batteries of the twenty-fifth regiment; 6 of the for- 
vtieth; 9 of the thirty- ninth ; 2 horse batteries of the foiirth 
Pdivision of cavalry; total, 23 batteries. 

■ Series 3. — From June 30 to July 31 : Four field batteries of 
[ the second battalion of foot artillery ; G batteries of the fourth 
[battalion ; 5 of the fifth ; 5 of the sixth ; 6 of the seventh ; 6 of 
[the eighth; 7 of the ninth; 6 of the sixteenth; total, 45 bat- 
Iteries. 

W WOKK AT THE CAMPS OP IKSTKUCTION. 

■ As before stated, all the target practice using real projec- 
K^es takes place on the polygon, or camp of instruction, at 
lihe disposal of the regiment concerned. The genera! com- 
wnanding the artillery of each army corps has the direction 
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of the practice of the troops of his corps at the camps as well 
as in their garrisons. The minister of war designates each 
year the camp at which each regiment will perform its target 
practice. A regiment of field artillery puts in twenty-five 
days at its camp. 

Generals whose commands comprise artillery, hrigadier 
generals who in all likelihood will reach such commands, and 
certain staff officers, are permitted to attend and be instructed 
at these exercises. 

It may he said in general that the instruction of the field 
artillery in target practice is most businessliiie and thorough, 
and that one object alone is kept in view, viz, to get quickly 
into action after thoughtful and exact preparation, and then 
to reach the target immediately. The ed\ication to this end 
is minute, but not a projectile is fired in practice until the 
theoretical instruction and the fire drills (1 a, 6, c, d) have 
taught every grade what he is to do and how to do it with 
calra.ness and confidence. Fi'om the very start of the prepara- 
tory instruction to the war practice of masses of artillery, 
one guiding principle is evident : to teach the artillery how 
to quickly select and suddenly reach its proper target; all 
work, however pretty or interesting, which does not point 
directly to this end is omitted or minimized. 

If practically the whole time of the artillery is taken up in 
teaching it to shoot, the government does not spare expense 
in material or ammunition. Besides the cost of maintaining 
the camps and sending the regiments to them, there is a large 
bill for ammunition fired each year. Every gun is allowed 
about 100 rounds per annum of war ammunition for target 
practice (2 a and b); in addition to this there is allowed a 
considerable extra expenditure for (1) the instruction of 
officers who would become captains of reserve batteries upon 
mobilization; (2) for reservists and territorials, and (3) for 
the war practice of masses at Chalons. 

Each gun is allowed about 75 petards and 8 blank car- 
tridges per year for instruction purposes, as well as an ample 
supply of dummy cartridges and projectiles. 

SCHOOia AND BOARDS OF AKTILLEHY TAKGET PEAOTIOE. 

From what has preceded, it will he evident that all the 
camps of instruction, and especially the one at Chalons, are 
practical schools for studying and teaching artillery target 



practice; moreover, at the Artillery School of Application at 
Fontainebleau this Hubject naturally receives considerable 
attention both theoretically and practically (the school has 
its own polygon) ; but besides these establishments there sits 
at Poitiers a board for testing artillery, which is charged with 
examining the best methods to employ in the fire of field, 
siege, and seacoast artillery. At the same place, and using 
in part the personnel of this board, is established the practi- 
cal course in artillery fire whose object is to exercise captains 
of artillery (chiefly seniors) in the rigid application of the 
accepted methods of fire of their arm, and also to give them, 
as far as is possible, on the polygon of Bourges, instruction 
in the methods in use for siege and seacoast artillery fire. 

There are three courses during the year, each two months 
in length, as follows: From February 15 to April 15, from 
April 16 to June 16, and from September 15 to November 15. 
The student officers are sent in classes of 30 or 30, and remain 
for two months. For the second month of each course a cer- 
tain number of field officers are sent to the school to be exer- 
cised in organizing, directing, and criticising the conduct of 
target practice of several batteries united. 

The instructors of these conrses consist of a director (colonel 
or lieutenant colonel) and three field officers or captains; there 
is permanently attached to the institution one foot battery; 
a field battery from the garrison of Poitiers is available when 
needed, 

ClABSIFICATION OF QUNNEBS. KRCOHFBNS^. 

At the conclusion of the preparatory exercises, and before 
the actual target practice begins, the captain holds a competi- 
tion, first, among men already qualified as first-class gunners 
(maitres pointeurs) ; second, among the rest of the men for 
the class of gunner (pointeur).* 

*Siin;e the above was written a new regnlation haa been published on 
the subject of classification and recompenses for gunners in the field 
artiUerr. It prescribes that each year, when the instruction has been 
completed, and before or during the annual target practice, according to 
circumstances, the colonel will appoint a board to hold a competition in 
aiming among the batteries of the regiment. 

Each captain selects a gun detachment commanded by a sergeant. Men 
who are already first-class ganners are not selected. 

The same piece is used by all detachments. 

Three tests are given to each detachment. Time and accuracy form 
the basis <rf the marks. The tests are prescribed witb great detail, bat 
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ThecompetitioniawhoUypracticalandconsistsof aiming thfli 
piece six separate times at an indistinct target at 2,000 yardsj 
the accuracy of each laying is determined by an instrument. 
Each trial is given a mark according to accuracy and time 
taken ; to this is added the captain's appreciation of the man's 
ability. The results establish the provisional list of giumers. 

After the target practice season, when the captain has been 
able to judge of the gunners' abilities, he makes an additional 
note to the list before made, and establishes the annual classi- 
fication of gunners (first and second class) in the battery. 

In each regiment there is a competition at the close of the 
'target season among the first-class gunners chosen, one from 
each battery. There are money prizes awarded, and also the' 
first three are allowed to wear a grenade embroidered in gold 
on the left sleeve. All first-claas gunners wear a grenade 
in red cloth on the left sleeve. The names and grading of 
gunners are published as in the infantry. 

ABTir.I.RKY SHOOTINO CLDBS. 

Another evidence of the fostering care of the French govern- 
ment in the matter of artillery shooting is found in the 
" goci^t^a de tir au canon" which have been formed of I'eserve 
or territorial officers and even civilians. These clubs are 
encouraged in every way; cannon and ranges lent them, 
ammunition given or sold at nominal rates, prizes and honors 
conferred, etc. It can not be said with any accuracy what! 
the practical results may be, but these clubs keep up as 
interest in artillery shooting, and are an evidence of the 
feeling on the subject. 

they can not be trnderstood witboat a thorough knowledge of the sight 
and the aiming ineehanism of the TS-centimeter gnn. and are therefoM' 
not reproduced here. 

The detachments are classified in order of merit. For every regimmlT 
there are accorded 4 grenades embroidered in gold, which are given to 
the pointers of the batteries standing 1, 2, 3, and 4 on the merit roll. 

SHooTiNa-CoMPETmos.— At the close of the target season there ia hd£' 
in each regiment a shooting-competitiou among the batteries. EOcli 
tain designates a detachment commanded by a sergeant to represent tlu 
battery. The conditions are minutely prescribed, and the value to bff 
given to each result. Each detachment fires 3 shots, and the classiflcatl^ 
ensaee from the results obtained. The prizes are in mouey: first piiiS 
about 96, second $4, third *3. The prize is divided among the men of 
detachment winning it. 
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SIEGE AND SEACOAST ARTILLERY. 

The method of procedure in teaching target practice to the 
personnel of the siege and seacoast artillery is the same as 
that outlined above for field artillery, taking into account 
the differences in the material and the problems of fire. 

The instruction begins at the garrison with indoor work for 
officers and sergeants in the use of instruments, and the solving 
of fire problems. 

The instructor proceeds with practical exercises and mental 
drills on the lines already explained until fictitious fire prob- 
lems can be solved on sight ; then work of the whole personnel 
at the guns with all the instruments and combat elements, 
simulated fire and the observation of fire, bring the instruction 
up to the time for actual practice at targets. This target 
practice for the battalions of foot artillery manning siege and 
land-fort guns takes place at the polygons or camps already 
described. All the problems of attack and defense of siege 
and fortress artillery are there worked out and illustrated ; 
direct and indirect fire, attack by night with elements of fire 
obtained in the day, etc. The men not serving the guns are 
required to be present and observe the conduct and effects of 
the fire. Each battalion (6 companies) passes about three 
weeks of every year at its camp and expends about 450 rounds 
of war ammunition, besides the petards, blank rounds, etc., 
used in instruction in its garrison. 

The battalions stationed at coast forts receive the prepar- 
atory instruction outlined above, and when money and other 
considerations make it possible, are also sent for the practical 
firing at a polygon. Their target practice with great guns 
takes place in the harbor they garrison. The preparatory 
firings by piece at fixed targets teach the men the drill of the 
piece under service conditions, and illustrate the problems of 
fire they have been theoretically solving. The rest of the 
firing, the whole battery or group of batteries in action, 
progresses to conditions as near those of actual war as the 
locality and equipment make possible. Every post is occupied, 
the complete range-finder service assured, the mine defense 
manned, and communication established with the coast torpedo- 
boat defense. The target is towed in the field of fire where- 
ever an enemy would be likely to go. This target generally 
consists of two catamarans of about the shape and dimensions 
given in the sketch, joined by a towline about 300 feet long. 
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Eacli catamaran consists of three timbers about 40 feet long- 
and 12 by 12 inches in section, braced together by iron rods 
as shown. 

The center log supports a light wooden frame on which is 
stretched canvas painted in black and white blocks as indi- 
cated. 
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The observation of the fall of the shot with this target is 
very easily made. 

On page Tl reference was made to the courses in artillery 
fire at Poitiers; the instruction at that place also includes 
siege and fortress artillery, A course for coast artillery is 
established for three weeks every year under similar condi- 
tions in one of the great fortified harbors, generally at Toulon. 
The officers designated to take this course are generally those 
who would have a coast command in case of mobilization. 
The battalion of foot artillery at Toulon furnishes the men for 
this work. 

It is not believed that the instruction in target practice of 
the French coast artillery is as efficient and up to date as that 
of the field and (perhaps) garrison artillery. lu the first 
place, since 1871, the French have been ardently occupied in 
perfecting their field and frontier fortress artilleryj and the 
coast artillery has generally come in for second place, Tha 
events of 1898 directed more attention to the coast works, and 
the completion of the new armament for the field artillery 
has withdrawn a serious bui'den from the war budget; there- 
fore it is to be expected that the activity in construction of 
the last three years is not to be dropped and otlier improve- 
ments in the coast artillery will doubtless follow. 
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Also, as a matter of fact, a great many of the coast forts 
are garrisoned wholly or in part by infantry, who perform 
the service of the guns in addition to their other work ; hence, 
target practice at these works is not what it should be. Of 
the 108 batteries of foot artillery only 42 man the coast de- 
fenses. The colonial (formerly marine) artillery furnishes 28 
more batteries and 6 companies of workmen for this service ; 
in other words, on a peace footing there are hardly 500 officers 
and 10,000 trained artillerymen to man the coast defenses of 
the whole country. When it is remembered that it would 
probably require 5,000 men to furnish one relief for the guns 
of Brest or Toulon alone, the lack of technical personnel is 
evident. These reasons seem sufficient to account for the 
fact that target practice in the coast artillery is not so thor- 
ough as it is in the field artillery ; and yet the allowance of 
ammunition for practice with the great guns is, from our 
standpoint, enormously liberal. 



r^GERMANY. 

11 lumlahcl ty Uenl. Col. Jam 
tj-fltth IiidiBtry.] 



Tho course of instruction for the German infantry soldier 
comprises preparatory instruction and exercises, range firing, 
and field (combat) firing. To these may be added instruction 
or demonstration firing, and examination firing. 

The course is designed to train the infantry soldier in the 
eflacient use of the rifle in battle, and the importance of the 
subject requires that the exercises he conducted with great 
exactness, and so directed that at the end of his first year of 
service the soldier shall be trained to use his rifle in actual 
warfare. In subsequent years the knowledge acquired is 
completed and strengthened. 

The captain is primarily respousible for the instruction of 
his company; he la assisted by the officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers, who are expected to have a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the theory of fire and practical still sufficient to 
regulate defective rifles, besides having a theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge of the duties of their grades in the direction 
of fire in action. If convenient, the captain may direct special 
practice for the noncommissioned officers. 

The battalion and regimental commanders, while respecting 
the initiative of company commanders, supervise the instruc- 
tion, more particularly the field and instruction firing. They 
may direct special practice for officers, and generally should 
keep themselves informed of the aptitude and efficiency of 
the various instructors. 

Higher officers in their inspections see that the instruction 
has been properly conducted, and by directing special exer- 
cises can compare the firing efficiency of the various troop 
units. The results are not published. 

PREPABATOIJV INSTRUCTION. 

The instructor first explains to the recruit in simple lan- 
guage how the shot is fired, the use of the sights, principles 
of aiming, the different kinds of targets, etc. The recruit is 
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drilled in a variety of movemente of the arms and body, wittt^ 
and without the rifle, designed to give strength and ease of 
movement to the joints and muscles used in aiming, care 
being taken to avoid undue fatigue or weariness. This is 
followed by position, pointing and aiming drills, at first with 
rests, afterwards offhand, standing, kneeling, and lying, 
behind entrenchments, rifie pits, or trees, aiming at targets. 
During this period the recruit is also practiced in estimating 
distances, the course concluding with the firing of blank car- 
tridges aiming at targets, and with gallery practice. 



This may be conducted in rooms, halls, barrack yards, ori 
on open drill grounds, and is usually directed by an experi- 
enced noncommissioned officer. The rifle or carbine used 
resembles the ordinary service weapon, into which is inserted 
a smaller barrel of aluminum bronze of a caliber of 5 milli- 
meters. Reduced targets are used, SO that at 5 meters the 




appearance of the target and the probability of a hit are 
about the same as with the regular target and rifle at UH) 
meters. The bullet used in the gallery-practice target wi!l, 
at 5 meters, penetrate from 2 to 'ii inches into soft wood, and 
has an extreme range of 80 meters. 

Targets for gallery practice are shown in figs. 1 and 2. 



For tlie first instruction a target of wliite ground, marked 
as shown in fig. 2, is recommended. 

Until the recruit has attained proficiency in the prepara- 
tory course he is not allowed to fire with ball cartridges. 
Special attention is paid to the eyesight and visual defects 
are to be promptly reported, so that if necessary the surgeon 
may prescribe the glasses to be worn. 

The judicious choice of positions, use of cover, correct esti- 
mate of distances, rapid loading, proper adjustment of sights, 
rapid and correct aiming, are qualities that require to be fre- 
quently exercised and are indispensable to the efficient use of 
the rifle in action. The pointing and aiming exercises are 
therefore to be continued during the whole service of the sol- 
dier, but they must never be too long continued, and are to 
be executed strictly with a view to maintaining efficiency. 

ESTIMATDJO DISTANCES. 

Instruction in estimating distances is carried on during the 
same time as that of the preparatory instruction in the use of 
the rifle. Men are expected to be able to estimate correctly 
distances up to 600 meters ; officers, noncommissioned officers, 
and skilled privates up to 1,000 meters, and are exercised in 
estimating even greater distances. Officers are required to 
be able to read, correctly and readily, distances on large-scale 
maps. 

The training is progressive, units of distance being fixed in 
the mind by pacing and observation, and the eye trained by 
frequent practice in different conditions of surface. light, etc. 



In these exercises officers and men are expected to acquire 
and maintain the highest degree of efficiency, so as to be 
skilled in the use of the rifle in all positions, but this, while 
important, is to be regarded only as a preparation for field 
firing. Firing at known, distances being necessary for 
thorough instruction, relatively more time and ammunition 
are properly devoted to those exercises. 

The progressive development of the course necessitates the 
division of those firing into classes. The second class consists 
of all men in their first year of service, and men of longer 
service who have not qualified for the first class. The first 
class includes the men who have made the scores required in 
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the second class. A special class is formed, coiisiafciug of offl?- 
cers, noncommissioned officers, and reenlisted men, who bavij 
twice qualified in the first class. The classification is madll 
at the end of the practice year by the battalion command^ 
on the recommendation of the company commander. 

Poor shots must be sent back to the preparatory exercises, 
and the company commander must personally see that they 
are sufficiently instructed before allowing them to resnme 
firing with ball cartridges, but turning back is to be avoided 
with men in the higher classes, who should have special at-. 
tention when they have difficulty in making the scores 
required in their class. 

The target year is from October 1 to September 30 follow- 
ing, and is named after the year in which it terminates. AH 
officers and men of the company join in the practice unless 
prevented by absence. As a rule, in all firings men fire with 
their own rifles and are required to go through all the exer- 
cises prescribed for their class during the year. This may 
necessitate advancing to higher ranges men who have repeat- 
edly failed in the preceding exercises. The firings at 300, 400, 
SOO, and 600 meters may take place out of their order if the 
conditions of the range require it, but if possible this must be 
avoided with men of the second class, who should also qualify 
in their preliminary firing before commencing their regular 
practice. 

The preliminary practice must be conducted with the great- 
est exactness and attention to detail. The instructor corrects 
faults as they occur. Frequently this must be done while the 
rifle is in position, and the correction must be made briefly 
and calmly so as not to tire the recruit or make him nervous. 

Men whose sight, even with the aid of glasses, is less than 
three-fourths of the normal, may be authorized by the bat- 
talion commander to go through the firings at reduced dis- 
tances. These men are to be examined each year before the 
firing exercises commence, and are debarred from promotion 
to a higher class. Fine weather should be selected for prac- 
tice, especially for recruits. 

Not more than two qualifying scores should be fired on one 
practice day, nor less than the number of shots prescribed 
for one exercise. A qualifying score will be considered as 
made, when the last 3 or 5 shots have the required value. 



When the required score is m:idu iu less than 3 or 5 shots, 
the other shots in the score will be fired nevertheless. 

An immoderate numher of cartridges must not be allowed 
to poor shots to enable them to make the required scores. 
Except in special cases, the supplementary allowance will not 
exceed the number prescribed for the preliminary or regular 
practice in which engaged. 

TAKQETS. 

The frames are of wood covered with pasteboard or cloth. 
The following patterns are used in range firing: 
The ring target (fig. 3). The dimensions are shown in the 
illustration. The diameter of the inner circle No. 12 is 10 
centimeters ; the diameters of , the rings from the center out- 
ward increase by 10 centimeters. Kings 10 and 11 are 




black and with 12 constitute the bull's-eye. A vertical black 
band 6 centimeters wide ruus through the middle, interrupted 
at the bull's-eye. The division between rings 10 and H ia 
marked in red, the line of the rings from 1 to 9 may be marked 
in pencil where they pass through the vertical band. 

The figure target (fig. 4) and its varieties, the head, bust, 
trunk, and knee targets of the dimensions shown in the illus- 
tration. The figure is a colored representation of an infantry 
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soldier, the equipments and trousers of dark shade. The 
details of the face, dress and equipment need not be shown. 




Combined ring and figure targets, ring-head and ring-bust, 
(fig. 5). The head or bust target is pasted on a ring target 
of gray pasteboard so that the middle vertical line of the 




figure uoiiicidus with that of tlie ring target. The lower edge 
of the head target is 67.5 centimeters and that of the bast 
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target TO centimeters from the bottom of the ring target. The 
lines of the rings are marked in red, where they pass through 
the figure. Rings 10 and 11 are not hlacted and the vertical 
band is omitted. 

Section iOO-meter targets (fig. 6). Three hust targets are 
pasted on a target of gray pasteboard or cloth covered with 
gray paper as indicated. The horizontal lines dividing the 
target into three bands marked in red are not visible at the 
firing point. 

The section 500-meter and 600-meter targets are the same 
iis that for 400 meters, except that the widths of the bands 
vary. The central band for 500 meters is 102 centimeters, for 




600 meters 130 centimeters; the outer bands are 34 centi- 
meters and 30 centimeters, respectively. The central band 
is known as No. 3, the outer 
bands as No. 1. 

Section-figure target (fig. 7). 
The figures are the full 
height of the target. 

For fire, standing with, rest, 

rg. .— un rei . ^ support shoWU in fig. 8 is 

used. The notches, of whicli there are 30, ai'e numbered for 
convenience in finding each man's position of rest. 
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Each battalion receives a money allowance for targ^ 
practice material allotted under this head in the annual 

estimates. 

Ou the ring, ring-head, and ring-bust targets, from 1 to 18, 
according to the number of the ring struck. 

On the section targets (400, 500, and 600 meters) all direct 
bits in the center band, either in the figures or in the inter- 
vale, count 2, hits in the outer bands count 1. 

On the section-figure target all direct hits either in the fig- 
ures or in the intervals are counted 1. 

The location of ricochet shots is first shown hy placing the 
disk over them, and they are then signaled aa misses by wav- 
ing the disk in front of the target. 

The value of the hits is shown by rectangular tablets on 
which the figures from 1 to 6 are in black on white ground, 
the Roman character V being used instead of the figure 5; 
from 7 to 13 the figures are in white on a black ground, 10 
being indicated by a white circle, 1 1 by a vertical white band, 
and 12 by two white squares placed diagonally on the tablet. 
A white cross indicates a hit in the target outside the rings. 

Grooves are arranged in the marker's shelters, in which the 
signals are made to slide in and out of view. They are manip- 
ulated under the direction of the noncommissioned officer at 
the butt. 

ALLOWANCE OF AMMUNITION. 

Of the ammunition allowed to each company there are 
reserved : 

1. For field firing, (JO rounds per man of the effective 
strength on which the allowance is based. 

2. For special practice of officers, 500 rounds, 

3. For instruction firing, at least 200 rounds. 

4. For competitive firing, 15 rounds for each officer and 
noncommissioned officer. 

5. For special practice prescribed by higher authorities, 12 
rounds for each noncommissioned officer and jjrivate. This 
number must not be exceeded. 

Cartridges are allowed for testing and regulating rifies. 
At the beginning of the target year a general testing and regu- 
lating of all arms issued to recruits is recommended. The 
remainder of the allowance is used for range firing. No sav- 
ings should be made in the allowance for field firing, for 
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special practice of officers, or for instruction firing. If, how- 
ever, there should be any, the cartridges will be used for field 
fi.ring in the following year. 

Savings made in the allowance for testing and regulating, 
and under heads 4 and 5 supra, will be used for supplementary 
target practice, special exercises for noncommissioned officers, 
field firing, and lastly for competitive firing by privates. 



RANGE FIRING. 



The firing is divided into preliminary and regular practice 
for each class, as follows : 



Second class. 



PRELIMINAHY PBACTICE, THREE SHOTS AT EACH RANGE. 



No. 


Range. 


■» 


3Teteiit. 


1 


150 


2 


150 


3 


150 


4 


200 


5 


200 


6 


200 



Position. 



Standing, with rest. 

Standing 

Prone, with rest __. 

Prone 

Kneeling 

Standing 



Target. 



Ring 

do ___. 

King-head. 

do — _. 

Kiug-bu8t . 
Ring 



Qualifying score. 



All shots to be above 7. 
All shots to be above 4. 
All shots to be above 7. 
All shots to be above 4. 

Do. 

Do. 



REGULAR PRACTICE, FIVE SHOTS AT EACH RANGE. 



1 


150 


2 


200 


3 


300 


4 


300 


5 


400 


6 


400 


7 


500 


8 


600 


9 


300 



Prone, with rest 

Prone 

Prone, with rest 

Kneeling 

Prone ._ 

Kneeling 

Prone 

Kneeling 

Standing 



Bust 

Trunk 

Ring-head 

Ring-bust 

Section, 400 meters. 

Section figure 

Section, 500 nieters. 
Section, 600 meters. 
Section figure 



3 hits in figure. 

Do. 
5 hits, 25 points. 
5 hits, 20 points. 

4 hits, 6 points. 
4 hits. 

3 hits, 4 points. 

2 hits, 3 points. 

3 hits. 



In the sixth practice 5 shots are fired in one minute, and in 
the ninth practice the shots are fired in thirty seconds, in each 
case commencing with two cartridges in the clip or magazine, 
according to model of rifle used. 



First class. 



PRELIMINARY PRACTICE, THREE SHOTS AT EACH RANGE. 



No. 


Range. 




3IeUr». 


1 


150 


3 


160 


2 


200 


4 


200 



Position. 



Standing, with rest. 

Standing 

do 

Prone 



Target. 



Ring 

do ___ 

do _._ 

Ring-head 



Qualifying score. 



3 hits all above 8. 
3 hits all above 6. 
3 hits all above 5. 
Do. 
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First c/a«s— Con tinned. ^H 


«- 


Itongr- 


P.,i,io.,. 


T.rgel. 


gu»Mlj-i«g Kom. ■ 




300 
300 








Prone 

ProiH-, wHh n« .. 


B»n 










Pnin= _ 






* 


g" 


Practice No. 8 is the same as the ninth practice in the 1 
second class. ■ 




itnngc. 


PoBtlion. 


Tirgrt. 


..«„.„ 1 


i 


^ 


SWai\Bg, wflh mt 


B>.^ 


3 huH's-ufn. ^H 














~ .«™.......™.- 1 


• 


3«, 


Prone, «ilh Mt . . 


B«d 


B bttii, 33 poioH. H 

SESKr ■ 


Front, -llh ml 










Kn^Uug 


SKltonlGOViutUn.. 









"" """ 


The eighth practice is the same as the ninth practice in the 

second class. 

SERVICE ON THE KANOE. 

Signaling, Marking, and Scoring. — A noncommissioned 
officer and three men from the firing company are at each 
target. The noncommissioned officer is responsible for the 
correct signaling and marking of each shot, severe penalties 
being prescribed by the military penal code for intentional 
falsification. 

When a shot is fired the target is withdrawn, the shot hole 
marked with a pencil, and the value signaled to the firing 
point by exposing the proper signal at the side, or on top of 
the marker's shelter, according as the shelter is on the side 
of or below the target. The location of the hit on the target 
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is shown by placing the dial; over the shot hole for a motnent 
after the target is returned to position. This proceeding is 
repeated after each shot, the last hit being marked in pencil, 
and the preceding one then pasted up. The marking party 
is relieved every two hours. At the firing point a noncom- 
missioned officer is charged with the arrangements necessary 
for the practice. He sees that the ammunition, targets, and 
other material are provided, assigns markers, scorers, etc. A 
noncommissioned officer or competent private may be detailed 
to keep the scores. 

Before firing commences the officer in charge sees that 
everything is in order, he inspects the targets, noting the 
number of shot holes already pasted up; he directs the prac- 
tice, oversees the work of the markers and scorers, and at the 
conclusion of the firing he examines the targets, counts the 
number of hits, comparing them with the scores, and certifies 
over his signature to the correctness of the record, and to the 
amount of ammunition expended. The officer is assisted by 
one or more noncommissioned officers, and all are relieved 
every two hours. 

The men are marched to the range under arms, wearing for 
preliminary practice, cap, belt, and cartridge-pouches ; during 
the regular practice, the helmet, belt, and cartridge-boxes 
are worn, the knapsack packed or empty as may be pre- 
scribed, cooking utensils, and overcoat carried as on the 
march. Arms are inspected before and after all firings. The 
bayonet is not fixed during the practice. 

The firing detachment, as a rule not more than five men to 
each target, forms in rear of the firing point, and each man 
steps in turn to the firing point, delivers his shot, and returns 
to his place in ranks. The scorer observes the signal from 
the target and calls out the name of the firer and the result 
of the shot, which is immediately entered in ink on the com- 
pany record and in the small target-record book carried by 
each soldier. 

BADGES, 

To the best shots badges are distributed annually as follows : 
To the noncommissioned officers and reenlisted men of each 
company, 3; to the men of each company in battalions of 
higher strength, 8 for the first class and 5 for the second 
class; in the battalions of lower strength, 7 and 5, respec- 
tively; to noncommissioned officers and reenlisted men of the 
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instruction battalion, 3 ; and to the men of the first class, 20. 

Badges are also allowed to noncommissioned officers and 
reenlisted men serving at recruiting depots. 

In the competitions for these insignia only men who have 
fully qualified in their respective classes are considered. The 
badges are assigned to those who qualified with the least 
number of shots ; if these be equal, to those making the most 
bull's-eyes and hits in the figure, and, lastly, to the highest 
number of jjoints. 

Men who obtain badges receive with them a certificate from 
the company commander, and notation of the same is made 
on descriptive books and discharge papers. The badge is 
forfeited by reduction to a lower class, but is restored when 
standing is reestablished. It may be retained by the winner 
when transferred to the reserve. 

HON oil PRIZES. 

Separate annual competitions are instituted for officers and 
noncommissioned officers. The winner, if an officer, receives 
a sword or saber, and if a noncommissioned officer, a watch, 
presented in the name of the emperor. The prizes are in- 
scribed with the name of the winner and year of the competi- 
tion. To each army corps three prizes are allotted, one for < 
the best shot among the officers, and two for the best shots of ' 
the noncommissioned officers of the infantry. 

The competitions are held on the various ranges in July or , 
August of each year. All officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers who are required to take part in the firing at known dia- ' 
tances, present at the time and not prevented by sickness or 
other duty, take part. Field officers are permitted to compete 
in the officers' match. Detached officers and noncommissioned 
officers take part in the competitions at the place where they 
are serving, if they have not joined in that of their own corps 
in the same year. Those who have won prizes are debarred 
from further competitions. J 

The tai'get used is the ring target with 24 rings, instead o£ J 
12 as in the ordinary target. The service arm and smmu- 1 
nitioH are used. 1 

The range is 150 meters, number of shots 7, 3 standing, with ' 
rest, 4 standing offhand; one sighting shot, previously an- , 
nounced, is permitted. The prize can not be won with a score J 
of less than 140 points. The highest score wins, ties Iraing^ j 
decided by counting the value of the shots backward. 1 
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The names of the officers who win prizes are borne on the 
annual reports of the corps and are made known to the em- 
peror. The honor prizes obtained by noncommissioned offi- 
cers are entered in their descriptive registei's and noted on 
their discbarge papers. 

OTHER PRIZES. 

To each battalion the sum of 80 marks is allowed annually 
for the purchase of prizes, having the character of souvenirs, 
for noncommissioned officers and privates in the higher 
classes. Money must not be given as prizes. The range and 
target is the same as already described. Three shots are 
fired standing, offhand; the highest score wins, ties being 
decided by counting the shots backward ; if all the shots are 
equal, they are decided by additional shots. Men in the 
second class are not permitted to compete. 

L RIFLE BATTALIONS (JAGEBTRUPPKN). 

W The rifle battalions (jagertruppen) have a higher standard 
of markmanship, more extended range practice, and a larger 
allowance of ammunition than the infantry of the line. The 
course of instruction is in general the same, with a few modi- 
fications. Men who on account of prolonged absence, etc., 
are deficient in skill, have additional practice to enable them 
to keep up with their class. 

The range firing must be carried out in the order pi'e- 
scribed, the omission of any of the series being forbidden, nor 
must regular practice be commenced until the preliminary 
firing is finished. The firings at 400, 500, and 600 meters 
may, however, take place out of their turn in the series if the 
conditions of the range require this to be done. 

The classification is the same as for infantry of the line, 
except that having once qualified in the first class, officers, 
noncommissioned officers, and reenlisted men pass into the 
special cla^s, and, if of superior skill, into a higher class, "A," 
at the discretion of the company commander. 

The course of range firing for the second and first classes is 
conducted in scores of 3 shots at each of 10 exercises of pre- 
liminary practice, and in scores of 5 shots at each of 10 exer- 
cises in regular practice. The exercises for each class are 
nearly the same, the main distinction being in requiring a 
greater number of hits or points to qualify in the first class. 
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Each year after the firing is completed badges are given to 
the best shots, six to the special class, five to the first class, 
aud four to the second class. The competitions for badges, 
honor, and other prizes are conducted as in the infantry, 76 
marks being allowed to each battalion for the purchase of 
prizes^l5 marks to each company and 15 marks for the bat- 
talion noncommissioned officers. 



In addition to the badges and prizes mentioned, a monthly 
allowance of 360 marks is made to the battalion of the guards 
and 180 marks to the other rifle battalions for distribution in 
equal parts to the 30 best shots of each company. 

The right to receive this gratuity is determined at the end 
of the target year by competition among those men who have 
qualified in their class in the regular practice at full distances. 
Men who have been tried and convicted by court-martial for- 
feit the right. In special cases, on the recommendation of 
the company commander, approved by the battalion com- 
mander, their right may be restored. Noncommissioned 
officers and one- year volunteers are excluded. Men of class 
A who receive the gratuity while serving with the colors lose 
their right to it when transferred to the reserve. 

The gratuity is awarded to the 30 men in each company 
who have qualified in the regular practice in the least num- 
ber of shots; when the number of shots is equal, to the great- 
est number of hits in figure targets, and, lastly, to the highest 
number of hits and points. A board, composed of a lieuten- 
ant, a noncommissioned officer, and a private selected by th© 
men <if the company, the selection approved by the battalion 
commander, makes ont the lists from the records of the 
companies which are submitted to them. The names ta9 
published in orders. 



Of the ammunition allowed to each company, 90 rounds 
per man are reserved for field firing, 1,000 rounds for special 
practice for officers; for instruction fire, a minimum of 200 
rounds; for competitions, 15 rounds for each officer and non- 
commi8sioned officer and 3 rounds for noncommissioned 
officers and privates ; for special exercises directed by company 
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commanders, 16 rounds for each noncommissioned offic<T and 
private, and the same number for exercises prescribed by the 
higher authorities. 

CYCLISTS. 

Cyclists take part in the course of instruction like other 
soldiers with the arm of their cor]Js and have a little addi- 
tional practice, using the carbine model 1891. The practice 
is for all classes, the firing ia done in the dress prescribed for 
regular practice, and is without qualifying conditions. 

L TECHNICAL TROOPS. 

H The classification ia the same as for infantry, but the 
^amount of range practice prescribed is much less, being for 
the second class of engineei' troops, 3 preliminary scores of 
3 shots, and 5 scores of 6 shots each in regular practice, at 
ranges from 150 to 500 meters; for the first and special classes, 
2 preliminary and 5 regular scores at from 150 to 600 meters. 
The railroad and telegraph troops, for the second class, 3 
preliminary and 4 regular- practice scores, and for the other 
classes, 2 preliminary and 4 regular scores at from 150 to 300 
meters ; the number of shots in each score of preliminary and 
regular practice being the same as for engineers — 3 and 5, 
respectively. . 

Competitions for badges are held annually, there being 
allowed to each company of engineer and railroad troops, 7 
for the first class and 5 for the second class. Of honor prizes 
one is allowed for officers and two for noncommissioned 
officers of the engineer and technical troops in common. For 
the purchase of prizes for the animal competitions among the 
noncommissioned officers and privates, 50 marks are allotted 
to each battalion of engineers and railroad troops; 37.50 
marks to the telegraph troops; 12.50 marks to the balloon 
detachment, and 9 marks to the operating detachment of 
railroad troops. The competitions are conductei! as in the 
infantry. 



From the company allowance of the engineer troops 15 
rounds per man are reserved for field firing, 5 for individual 
fire, and 10 for collective fire; for competitive firing 15 rounds 
for each officer and noncommissioned officer, and 3 rounds for 
each private. Some cartridges are also set apart for testing 
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and regulating arms. In the railroad and telegraph troops 
10 rounds are reserved for field firing, 5 for individual fire, 
and 5 for collective fire; the other reservations are the same 
as for engineers. 

INSTRUCTION FIRING. 

This firing is intended to demonstrate the ballistic proper- 
ties of the rifle, and serves not only to form a well-trained 
staff of instructors, but to instruct the men as to their eon- 
duct in battle when direction of fire fails. The more elemen- 
tary exercises are directed by the company commander, for 
the benefit of the noncommissioned officers and men at the 
beginning of the firing instruction season; important ones are 
conducted by l^attalion commanders. All are carried on 
under the most favorable conditions, sources of error bein^ as 
far as jrassible eliminated. Some examples are : 

TO SHOW THE ERROR OF DIFFERENT RIFLES. 

A good shot seated behind a table fires, from a rest at a ring 
target at 350 meters with the same point of aim, !i shots from 
an accurate rifle, t1 from one shooting high, and from another 
shooting low. The center of impact of each group of shots 
will measure the error of the weapon, and show what point 
of aim shonhl be taken with each rifle. 

DEMOKSTRATIOS OF THE ACCUaACY OF RIFIJS AT UlFFFJtF.NT RANGES. 

Good shots, seated, the rifle at a rest, fire 25 shots at each 
of the distances :i50, 500, and (iOO meters, at a ring target or 
at a white target of the same ilimensions, having marks to 
serve as points of aim, 

A comparison of the extent of the several shot groups with 
the size of various objectives in war, illustrates the reason for 
fixing the distance, determined by the accuracy of the veapon 
itself, at which a hit may be expected. 

Other exercises are arranged to exhibit the trajectory of the 
bullet; the effect on fire when the bayonet is fixed; penetra- 
tiou of the bullet into various substances^earth, wood, iron 
plates, etc. 

FIRIHO U\DEK 8PEC1A1. CONDITIONS. 

Single men in shelter trenches fire at 200 meters at targets 
placed behind cover, screens, sandbags, etc., through open- 
ings about i hy 'i inches (100 by 5U millimeters), or targets 
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Representing the supposed cover, with the opening or embra- 
sure in darker shade, may be used. This familiarizes men 
with the different kinds of cover used in war and their influ- 
ence on fire, and shows the importance of watching shots and 
correcting aim iu firing at small objectives. The exercise 
may be extended when practicable to detachments firing at 
from 400 to 700 meters at low, wide targets, fixed or disap- 
pearing. 

The principles of indirect fire, night firing in attack or 
defense in siege warfare using rests, etc., are also illustrated 
by appropriate exercises. 

EXAMINATION FIRING. 

Every year examination firing is held in the field. This 
affords the higher authorities means to observe the training 
of the men in firing under conditions resembling those of 
actual war, and the aptitude and efficiency of the officers and 
instructors. 

The firing is directed by brigade or division commanders, 

or by the commander in chief, and the exercise, partaking of 

the nature of an inspection, is prescribed by the inspecting 

officer. 

L A special allowance of ammunition is made for this firing. 

P TARGETS FOR FIELD FIRING. 

The authorities responsible for the instruction in firing are 
also responsible for the adequate use of appropriate targets. 

In addition to the figure target and its varieties used in 
range practice, other targets are provided to simulate war 
conditions in the various field-firing exercises. They are 
constructed of light wood frames covered with cotton cloth, 
or, in case of figures and silhouettes, of papier-mach^, the 
object being lightness and ease of management. Fixed tar- 
gets representing men, horses, guns, and caissons of full size 
have legs to be driven into the ground, or they may be 
attached by wooden pins to base-pieces permanently placed 
in position. 

Infantry is represented by figures or silhouettes of men 
lying down, front and side views, and others showing them 
advancing, retiring, and walking or running to the right or 
left. Cavalry is shown by figures of mounted men in motion 
and at a halt, front, side, and rear views ■ artillery by varie- 
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ties of the figure target, showing men of the gun detachment 
facing to the front, and by silhouettes showing them facing 
the gun, rear view of horse without rider, and by side, front, 
and rear Tiews of horse and rider ; hy targets showing front 
views of guns and caissons of full size, and others showing 
the upper half of these objects. The half-target guns and 
caissons, when posed, have the appearance of being on a re- 
verse slope. Men figures are grouped with the gun and 
caisson targets as they would appear in actual 
figures 9 to 17. 




Lines of skirmishers lying down are represented by rt 
of balloon targets or head figures; advancing and retiring^ 
lines in close or open formation by variants of the figttrej 
targets, cavalry by rows of targets, and artillery by a com- 
bination of figure and profile targets with guns and caissons, ' 
horses, etc. As a rule, artillory must lie shown as though, 1 
behind cover, by the half battery targets. When full targets J 
are used they must be placed, as in actual service, in rear of j 
elevations, ao that only the upper part shows above cover. 
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In all cases the appearance of reality must be copied. In 

the line targets the figures should he placed at irregular 



nk. 



Fifl. U. 

■Rd half ^^^^^H 

• _'"^- - "j ' j, _ ^^H 

hill ind hiir ^^^^^H 

U- ISJcm ■*• ^^^^^^H 

intervals, and the upper line of the figures represeating ^H 
advancing or retiring men should not be of uniform height. ^M 
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Advantage is to be taken of rolling ground by placing fixed 
targets so that tbey may become suddenly visible to the 
attacking line. 

DISAPPEARING AND MOVING TARGETS. 

On permanent ranges various figures are arranged as dis- 
appearing or moving targets, and are manipulated from cov- 
ers not noticeable from the front. A target representing a 
line of infantry 100 meters long may be erected in ten minutes 
by eight men and be worked by one man. Its construction 
is simple, pieces of dimension stuff about 18 feet long, 2^ 
inches thick, and 3 inches wide are pinned together at the 
ends to make the continuous base required. These rest at 
the joinings on wooden sills and are kept in position by small 
stakes driven in the ground. To the front edge of the base 
are fastened the targets (head, bust, etc.) ; the end of the base 
projects into the shelter and is provided with a handle by 
turning which the targets can be turned over on the ground, 
or turned up into view, as may be required. Similar targets 
can be constructed on both sides of the cover, whicli might 
then be the center of a target 200 meters long. To represent 
the reenforcement or thinning of a line, two or more of such 
lines of targets are placed close to each other. In such cases 
the figures in the rear must show through intervals in those 
in front. The lines of targets are turned up or down to show 
reenforcement or losses, the first line turned forward and the 
rear targets backward, so as to allow the lines to be placed 
close together. In a final charge, to facilitate the counting 
of hits, each line has the figures placed close together and the 
line which has been fired on is turned down and a fresh one 
turned up. The same object may be attained in the use of 
one line of timbers by nailing figures to three of the faces. 
In this case a trench must run under the target to allow the 
revolving of the figures. The advance of a line or groups of 
men may be shown with this arrangement by having the head 
figures on one face, bust or trunk figures on the second, and 
knee or full figures on the third, each appearing in succession, 
as the targets are turned. 

Balloon targets used to represent lines of sharpshooters 
lying in a trench are made of air-tight cloth cylinders about 
10 inches high and 8 inches in diameter. They are attached 
at intervals to the base timbers. The target is arranged 
about as described for the line targets, the base being laid in 

23S56— 7. 
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a shallow ditch, with pits under each balloon, so as to be able' 
hy a turn of 180 degrees to throw the balloon entirely below 
the surface of the ground. To prepare them for service they 
are inflated by means of a bellows or air-pump; the inflation 
is more or less complete, depending upon whether colder or 
warmer temperature is to be looked for during the time they 
will he in use. luflation keeps them erect, and when punc- 
tured by a bullet they soon collapse, thus showing to the 
firers the effect of their fire. Shot holes or other injuries are 
repaired by covering them with patches of rubber cloth f 
tened on with rubber cement; temporary repairs may 
made with gummed-paper patches. The balloons are pro- 
vided with a valve for deflation when not in use, and detailed 
directions are given for their pi'Oper care and repair, which 
is intrusted only to skillful, careful men. 

The advantage of seeing at once the effect of fire and the 
illusion of reality they present at long ranges, render the use 
of this style of target very desirable, but they are expensive 
and troublesome. Recent military publications state that a 
new style of target, having the advantages of the balloon tar- 
get with the added one of cheapness, has been experimented 
with at the Dijberitz camp and adopted for use in Germany, 
The targets are thin pottery vessels shaped to show the out- 
lines of the head or bust figures. "When in position they are 
tilled with water, and on being struck by a bullet from a 
modern rifle they are shattered by the explosive effect, which 
allows immediate observation of the efficacy of the fire. At 
the long ranges at which they would be used hits are iikfre- 
quent and the cost to replace trifling. 

The figure target and its varieties are also used as a dis- 
appearing target by providing a i)it into which it may be 
revolved out of sight. It is provided with holes for pins to 
fasten the target to the base so as to permit such parts of the 
figure to show as correspond to the head, bust, trank, and 
knee targets. When hit, or after a certain time, or at a given 
signal, it is withdrawn from view. As it requires time to 
install, and one man to work each target, this kind is used 
only in exceptional cases on permanent ranges, for individual 
and group firing. A less expensive and more easily operated 
system of disappearing targets is arranged by sinking a jiost 
in the ground, the top slightly above the level of the surface, 
and having a vertical pin on which is pivoted a wooden piece ■ 
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l-forming the base of the target, which may be from i to 10 
■^meters loug. The figure or figures composing the target, 
*Btiflrened by light strips of wood at the back, are fastened to 
»the base piece, regard being had to equalizing the weight on 
I each side . of the central pivot. It may be operated from a 
f shelter by means of ropes attached to the ends of the base 
I and led into the slielter. When in position for firing, the tar- 
Pget faces the range and it is made to disappear by being 
I reTolved on the vertical axis so that the edge of the target is 
I presented to the firing point. Stakes driven into the ground 
■limit the motion to the proper extent. Several targets may 
B operated simultaneously from one cover (see fig. 18). 




The system has the objection that the figures are on one 
To show guns, caissons, and men in proper perspective 

rectangular frame (2 by IJ meters) is used, Crosspieces 
are pivoted to the sides of the frame; the crosspieces serve as 
to which the proper figures are fastened. The frame 
lies on the ground, the crosspieces at right angles to the line 
of fire, so that the targets face the range. By means of a 
cord attached to the targets and led back to the shelter over 
a pulley suitably placed, the figures are laaAe to drop back- 
ward out of view, or are raised and held up as may be desired 
{see fig. 19). 

I MO VINO TAKOETS. 

Targets are attached to sleds aud moved in the required 
direction over the surface of the ground by means of wire 
ropes to which the sleds are fastened. On the larger perma- 
aient firing grounds machinery operated by steam or other 
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power is employed ; on small ranges man or horse power can 
be used to operate the windlasses or capstans on which the 
wire rope is wound when the targets are moved. The targets 
represent infantry, cavalry, and artillery advancing, retir- 
ing, moving to the right or left, according to the situation it 




is desired to depict. They are fastened to permanent bases 
bolted to the sleds, at right angles to the runners to show 
advancing or retiring troops, and parallel to the mnners for 
targets moving to the right and left. When in position ready 
for use, the sleds are placed so that the edges of the targets 
are turned to the firing point, and at the pnll on the rope 
when first put in motion the sled swings around, bringing 
the target into view; at the end of the run the sled is again 
turned, causing the target to disappear. Another plan is to 
have the targets folded down on the sled, raising them when 
it begins to move. The sled runners are curved at the ends 
to facilitate movement over uneven ground, and two sizes of 
sleds are used, depending on the size of the target to be car- 
ried. The targets are constructed of light frames suitably 
braced, covered with cloth, and they can be ejilarged laterally 
by extension pieces. The small sled can be used to carry tar- 
gets showing skirmish lines of S figures, a close Hue of 17 
figures, and 7 figures of mounted men; the large sled carries 
targets of 11, 33, and 11 figures, respectively. A target show- 
ing a side view of gun and horses is carried on two small sleds 
joined together, the first carrying the figures of the two fore- 
most horses and riders, the second the third horse and rider. 



limber, and piece. The number of targets to be fastened on a 
sled depends on the ground, the weight of the targets, strength 




and direction of the wind, as well us the pulling power. When 
a number of targets are operated at the same time, a power 
of from four to eight horses is required. 
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When the nature of the groand will not permit the use of 
moving targets, fixed targets showing the ohjects as they 
would actually appear may be used. 




As the sound would he drowned by the real firing of groups 
or larger bodies of infantry, it is used for individual firs only, 
or for squads when their attention is to he drawn to targets 
which they would not otherwise detect. It is produced by 
the explosion of crackers behind the covers. 

The fire of artillery is simulated hy the explosion of bombs 
or petards of different kinds, gaged to give the desired soond 
and appearance. They are exploded by means of fuses, 
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friction tubes, or by electricity. Their arrangement on the 
ground, and the manipulation during the practice, is managed 
by well-trained noncommissioned officers, and every precau- 
tion is taken to prevent accidents from their use. 

MARKERS* SHELTERS. 

These, whenever practicable, are to be sunken covers, and 
so arranged as to preclude injury from shots or the explosion 
of crackers or bombs, to the men in the pits. With raised 
shelters every means is to be used to prevent the locations 
being known, by making them look like the surrounding 
ground. To avoid unnecessary digging, shelters are definitely 
located on permanent firing grounds, and when not in use are 
fenced around to prevent accidents when the ground is used 
for drill purposes. Each cover is equipped with a contrivance 
holding two mirrors, which, when adjusted and in position, 
enables the men in the cover to see the range and observe 
the different signals; reserve mirrors are provided to meet 
accidents. At least one noncommissioned officer and one 
private are in each shelter, the one to observe the firing party 
and the signals, and the other to manipulate the targets; 
additional men may be required, depending on the nature of 
the practice. If gun crackers or bombs are to be exploded 
from the cover, a noncommissioned officer is assigned for that 
duty. 

In the covers are signal flags and material for pasting up 
targets and shot holes. 

Flags are used for communication between the director and 
men manipulating the targets. Tlie director whenever prac- 
ticable occupies a cover overlooking the others, from which 
signals are given to the men operating the targets. The signals 
should not be visible to the firing party, nor must flags be 
waved from any cover that would betray its location. When 
this cannot be avoided, the necessary directions must be given 
before the firing party comes on the ground. Appropriate 
signals are arranged to show when firing may commence, or 
must cease, for signaling hits, etc., by flags and bugle calls, 
and these signals, as well as those which designate the targets 
that are to appear or disappear and any special directions for 
the conduct of the exercises, must be Avell understood by all 
concerned in the several operations. 



TAKOBT FRACTICB.IN FOBBION COTTKTRIXB. 



PIBLD FIRING, GENEEAL RULES. 

Tlie course for infantry comprises individual and collective 
firing, and each is preceded by preparatory exercises with 
dummy and blank cartridges. 

Tlio lieutenants, noncommissioned officers, and men of each 
company take part in the individual fire; noncommissioned 
offii'ers and men in the collective firing — the former may , 
conapose a special detachment for collective fire. 

Individual fire with ball cartridges may be conducted by a 
sword-knot noncommissioned officer; collective fire must be 1 
directed by an officer. Individual fire and collective fire of 
groups, sections, and platoons is managed by company com- 
manders. Collective fire of larger units is directed by bat- 
talion or regimental commanders. The company officers are 
present at collective firing conducted therein ; all the battalion 
officers are present at that of larger units. The dress is tht 
same as for regular practice at known distances, with the 
addition of the canteen, haversack, and intrenching tools. 

For siege Jiring the dress is forage cap, cartridge-boxes, 
overcoat carried like a blanket roll, canteen, haversack, cook- 
ing utensils, and intrenching tools. Bayonets are not fixed. 

Field firing is conducted in the field or on such suitable 
ranges as may be available, special regard being paid in ■ 
every case to safety from accidents, which must be insured 
by every possible precautionary measure, in accoi-dance with J 
general rules prescribed on this subject, 

INDIVIDUAL FIELD PIRINU. 

Instruction in this is based on the consideration that the 
accuracy of the rifle is such that a good shot may expect to , 
hit a man lying down at 350 meters, one kneeling at 350 J 
meters, a file (two men side by side) kneeling at 500, and a ] 
file standing or a single horseman, at 600 meters. Firing ai A 
the variou-s targets must, therefore, be within the limits of I 
probable hits, with which the instructor must be well 
acquainted. 

PREPAKATQRY EXEECISES. 

The preparatory exercises are arranged by the instructor l 
so that the man sees various targets at different distances, 
and is iustructed liow to take cover, to estimate the dia* J 
tances and decide upon the elevation rei^uired, point of aim, - 
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etc.; later he may do all these things by himself, the in- 
structor afterwards correcting errors. 

The course demands high qualifications on the part of the 
instructor, and such time and care is to be given to the in- 
struction of the recruit, including practice with dummy and 
blank cartridges, as will supplement that already received in 
the theory of rifle fire, demonstration of the capabilities of 
the rifle, and handling of the piece, so that the only real nov- 
elty in the field firing with ball cartridges will be the effect 
produced by the bullets. 

FIRING WITH BALL CARTRIDGES. 

These exercises are carried on against figure targets with 
its modifications and targets representing horsemen, in the 
same manner as in the preparatory exercises. 

For skillful men more difficult exercises are arranged. To 
insure thoroughness men pursue the course separately, under 
the surveillance of the instructor. Without moving the man 
may fire at targets appearing in succession at different 
ranges, or he may himself advance or retire. To encourage 
the observation of shots he may be accompanied by another 
man, who watches the shots and tells him where they strike, 
and they may alternate in firing and watching for each other, 
provided that they go through their course independently, 
firing at their own targets. At first, before firing, the man 
announces to the instructor his estimate of the distance, ele- 
vation required, etc. ; these are corrected if necessary. After 
the man has gained assurance lie operates alone, and may 
state these details after firing the sliot. On the company 
target record the days of practice by the man are entered on 
the memorandum made at the range, the name of the man, 
and the number of cartridges fired. The company com- 
mander decides whether, and how, the result of the fire is to 
be recorded. 

Men of the lowest class take up the firing as soon as suffi- 
ciently instructed, others as early as possible after the begin- 
ning of the target year. If convenient ground for the 
individual fire be lacking, the commander in chief may 
authorize it to be omitted, but the omission of such fire for 
two years in succession in tlie same unit is to be avoided. 
The omission must be specially noted in the annual report 
of firing. 



TAEGET PRACTICE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



I 



In the preparatory exercises, dumTny and blank cartridgt 
are used. Targets may be represented by detachments, whiel 
appear or disappear according to the signals or instructiom 
agreed on, and in pursuance of a prearranged scheme of fbi 
instructor. Artillery and cavalry may be shown by : 
carrying flags of certain colors, or by targets. To develo;^ 
promptness and decision in leaders and quickness in the mei 
different targets are presented at unknown distances, am 
these may appear, or be supposed to be visible for varyini 
periods, and a certain time be allowed to deploy the men t 
deliver the appropriate fire. 

The first exercises are by a file of men, then by a grouptj 
The men are instructed how to act in attack or defense, ; 
the use of sights, in rising quickly for a rush, and gettis] 
into position for firing, catching the aim promptly, etc. Thi 
is succeeded by progressive exercises for platoons and largi 
detachments. Conditions requiring independent action < 
the part of the men are also t'o be represented, 

FIRINO WITH BALL CAKTRIDOES. 

The exercises are on similar lines to the preparatory ones, 
using appropriate targets, among which should be, if possible, 
disappearing and moving targets. The exercises should be 
based on simple tactical suppositions, represent some phase 
of an action, rather than a continuous conflict, and in general J 
the detachment is assumed to he acting in concert with asm 
as a part of a larger body. The training is to be addressed^ 
more particularly to infantry opposed to infantry, by fre-1 
queut fire at short and medium ranges at low targets repre-B 
seating skirmish lines, but firing at longer ranges is not to b 
neglected. 

During pauses, or at the end of the exercise, results of fin 
are ascertained and compared with the expenditure of ammu-J 
nition, on the available supply of which the extent of tlM 
exercises will, to a great extent, depeml. 

The results of the fire are not recorded, but the days c 
which collective fire has been held are noted, and if a supt 
rior desires information regarding exercises at which he t 
not present, it is furnished in a simple, brief report. 

The development of the exercises depends on the allotmei 
of ammunition by the higher authorities, in addition to i 
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ordinary allowance of the unit. The additional supply is 
meant to allow the different units in turn to have exercises 
on a large scale, rather than to be equally divided between 
them each year. If extensive exercises in siege warfare and 
indirect fire can not be carried on, the principles of these 
kinds of fire will be illustrated in the instruction or demon- 
stration firing. 

In field firing the course of an action is usually swifter, the 
fire more rapid, and the consumption of ammunition much 
greater than it would be in reality. To prevent peace habits 
from having a bad effect in actual service, leaders and men 
must be thoroughly instructed on this point. 

From experiments in, and study of, the effect of collective 
small-arm firing, the Germans have derived the rule that for 
ranges up to 800 meters one sight should be used ; for greater 
distances, two sights, differing by 100 meters, one 50 meters 
more, the other 50 meters less than the estimated distance. 
The front rank fires with the lower, and tlie rear rank with 
the higher sight. There is thought to be no advantage in the 
use of more than one sight for bodies of less strength than a 
section of infantry or a platoon of cavalry. 

SuflBcient results may be obtained from collective fire on 
low targets ( infantry )4ip to 600 meters; beyond that distance 
the expenditure of ammunition would be too great, though 
high targets (representing cavalry) can be hit up to 1,000 
meters. At greater distances fire should not be opened except 
on objects that by reason of height, breadth, and depth present 
a favorable target. 

CAVALRY. 

The men are trained in the use of the carbine, officers and 
noncommissioned officers in the use of the carbine and re- 
volver, trumpeters in the use of the revolver only. 

GENERAL RULES. 

The course of instruction for the cavalry is the same as for 
infantry. The same targets are used, the section targets 400, 
500, and 600 meters being designated as section targets I, II, 
and III, respectively. The rules for range practice and field 
firing, competitions, etc., are in general, as far as applicable, 
the same as prescribed for infantry. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

The tMrd class consists of men in their first year of service, 
and poor shots of longer service; the second class of the men 
who have qualified in the first year's course, the first class of 
the men who have qualified in the second class. OfScers are 
classed by the regimental commander, and those officers and 
noncommissioned officers who have twice fulfilled the condi- 
tions of the first class form a special class to which special 
fire problems are assigned by the regimental commander. 

The preliminary and regular practice of all classes is held 
in seven scores of 3 shots each, three of preliminary, and four 
of regular practice. The third claiss fires at ranges from 150 
to 500 meters; the second and first classes at from 150 to COO 
metei's. The qualifying scores for all classes are less tha 
those of the corresponding infantry classes. 

One badge for each of the special, first, second, and tliuj 
classes iu every company is given annually to the beat shoi 
among the noncommissioned officers and privates. 
MORon i-Kizes. 

For the cavali'y there are allowed three for officers an 
four for noncommissioned officers. 

REGIMENTAL COMPETITIONS, 

An aoJiual allowance of 50 marks for the purchase of prizi 
is made to each I'egiment, 10 marks for the noncommissione 
officers, and 8 marks for the men of each squadron, 
winner among the noncommissioned officer? is the one wl 
makes the best score in revolver practice. The competitie 
among the men is joined in by as many men of all classes i 
the supply of ammunition for the purpose permits. They fii 
thi'ee shots, iising the carbine, at 150 meters, standing, ol 
hand, at a target similar to that used in the honor-prize con 
petition. The one getting the liighest number of rings win 
ties are decided hy counting shots backward, etc. For tli 
noncommissioned officers of detached squadrons of mounted 
orderlies, marks are allowed for pi'izes, and 1 mark more 
for each additional sijuadron in the same garrison; for tht) 
men of each squadron 8 marks. 

TKOOPS OF THE TRAIN. 

The men are armed with the carbine, and an' instructed^ 
ita use at short ranges. They are divided into two classes ( 
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the preliminary and regular practice for each class is held in 
five scores of 5 shots each, two of preliminary and three of 
regular practice, at ranges from 150 to 200 meters. 

REVOLVER PRACTICE. 

In the cavalry, all oflBicers and men ; in the infantry and 
foot artillery, company officers, se;rgeants major, vice-ser- 
geants major, sword-knot noncommissioned officers, color- 
bearers, regimental and battalion drum-majors, and such 
noncommissioned officers and men as are trained as litter- 
bearers and for service in the sanitary detachments, and 
officers of the train troops, are instructed in revolver firing. 

The course of instruction is the same for all branches of 
the service; it is designed to teach the proper use of the 
weapon in battle, and includes a knowledge of its construction 
and manipulation, the principles of pointing and aiming, 
with and without a rest, and firing with dummy and blank 
cartridges. 

Each firing practice is preceded by instruction in handling 
the revolver and by practice with dummy or blank cartridges 
elsewhere than on the range, and strict rules are enforced for 
the purpose of preventing accidents. For practice with ball 
cartridge the ring and figure targets are used. 

The firing exercise for infantry and foot artillery is as 
follows : 

Five shots, using a rest, at 20 meters, at the figure target, 
aiming at the body, each shot being marked after firing. 

Five shots, offhand, same range, target, and point of aim, 
each shot marked as before. 

The accuracy of the weapon is such that a good shot can 
hit the target every time. 

The company commander may direct special exercises for 
such officers and noncommissioned officers as show superior 
skill. 

For cavalry : 

Five shots, with rest, at 20 meters, at the ring target, aim- 
ing at ring 5 below the bull's-eye, each shot being marked. 

Five shots, offhand, at 20 meters, at the figure target, each 
shot marked. 

Five shots, offhand, at 30 meters, at figure target, each shot 
marked. * 

Five shots, at same range and target, shots marked at the 
end of the score. 
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A good allot is expected to hit the bull's-eye in the first 
exercise, and the figure target in the other shooting, at every 
shot. 

Oflicers of the train fire 5 shots at 20 meters, using a rest, at 
thf ring target, and 5 shots, offhand, at the figure target. 

Revolver practice is always under the direction of a com- 
missioned officer ; no exception to this rule is permitted. 

FIELD AKTILLEHY. 

The target practice for field artillery is divided into firing 
at known distances (school practice), and the field or combat 
firing. The school practice is carried on in the battery ; the 
field firing in the battery, battalion, or regiment, on troop 
exercise grounds, artillery practice grounds, and in the open 
country, which latter gives opportunity f or theuse of unknown 
ground offering difficulties differing according to the season. 

The practice period is in summer, the time for which is 
fixed by the corps commander. The duration of the practice 
is from twenty-one to twenty-three days, when two regiments 
are present, and from twenty-seven to thirty days, when three 
or four regiments are on the ground at the same time. Prac- 
tice in the open country is carried on after the field firing, and 
before the autumn maneuvers. 

As soon as the higher authorities issue the orders for tar- 
get practice, the regimental commander mates general 
arrangements for the program to be carried out, assigning 
days, time, and place for the different firings, directs the divi- 
sion of the ammunition among the batteries, assigns officers 
temporarily attached for instruction, and gives general instruc- 
tions for the batteries and battalions in caiTying out the pro- 
gram. He also arranges the exercises that seem to him most 
useful. For this purpose he calls for suggestions and recom- 
mendations from battery and battalion commanders as to 
nature and place of targets, positions of batteries, etc. Fatigue 
parties are sent ahead by each regiment to make preparations 
for its practice and get the targets ready. 

The various targets used have already been referred to. 
The batteries report for practice with six gims and, if possiblfl^ ! 
three caissons. 

8CHOI3L PBACTICE. 

The school practice is regarded simply as preparation for 
the combat firing, and is limited to the amount considered % 
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be absolutely necessary, determined for every battery by the 
regimental commander according to the degree of training 
shown and the number of officers to be instructed. The bat- 
tery chief conducts the school practice. As he knows the 
problems to be solved he prepares the battery by instruction 
and practice, the lieutenants commanding in tiiim. Usually 
the fii-st practice day is devoted to finding the range by trial 
shots; to firing at different targets at known distances, and 
to observing the accuracy and effect of the fire. On succeed- 
ing days, according to proficiency of the men and officers, 
instruction in the use of fuses, firing with time shells, delib- 
erate fire at targets up to 1,500 raetei-s, curved fire, etc., is 
given, if necessary repeating the exercises of the first day. 
Observation is extended to noting grazing shots, bursting 
points in front of and beyond the targets, which should be 
the effect of design. Instruction in the service of the piece 
and in laying and pointing is included in the school practice, 
but is not to interfere with the firing instruction. Deploy- 
ments are in all cases made as in actual service. Field- 
howitzer batteries use "exercise shells" against targets that 
would in actual service be fired at with percussion or fuse 
shells. This is because the danger from the use of high- 
explosive shells can not be sufficiently guarded against if fired 
in practice. 



This is the most important part of the course and the greater 
part of the time is devoted to it. 

The exercises are based on simple tactical suppositions, and 
leaders and troops must not know in advance the problem to 
be solved. It is given oiit just before the exercise is to take 
place. Leaders have the utmost latitude in selecting their 
positions, new problems are presented by the disappearance 
of some targets and the appearance of new ones, the changing 
conditions of a tight being shown by these means and by 
causing men and officers to fall out as though disabled, etc. 

Most of the field ijractice is devoted to the battery practice, 
which is directed by the battalion commander, the batteries 
are commanded, as prescribed in regimental orders, by their 
chiefs, or by one of the lieutenants, and the problem given 
usually assumes their connection or cooperation with other 
troops. Individual batteries may have more extended prac- 
tice, for which an increased supply of ammunition is given. 



i 
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In the practice by battalion, the chief or one of the se 
captains may command; in the latter case the regimental 
commander may charge the battalion commander with the 
management of the practice, and the batteries be commanded 
by their chiefs or one of their lieutenants. 

The ordinary ammunition allowance is sufficient for only 1 
a few days' practice for each battalion, the battery practice I 
being favored in this respect. Leaders are expected to select 1 
problems that will give instructive phases of an action, such ( 
as carrying out an artillery attack in different conditions;, j 
opposing an infantry attack; preparing for an attack by "I 
friendly infantry ; the use of shells against fortified positions,./ 
etc. The course of the action is always to be varied by tha I 
battalion commander directing a change of targets, combining.J 
the fii'e of several batteries, etc. By causing the imexpected -l 
appearance of horse artillery fjr other targets at close range, f 
cases are presented where the battery commander has himself | 
to order a change of target. 

The fire of one battery or group of batteries may serve for 1 
the instruction of others, and exercises are arranged so that 1 
all the officers of a group may assist at the fire of one of its J 
batteries, and all the officers of a regiment at the fire of a 
group or specially instructive fire of one battery. Similarly, 
the gunners of a battery are present at all the filings of their 1 
own battery, being relieved from all other duty for this I 
purpose. 

Regimental field practice may take place if the supply of 1 
ammunition and other conditions permit. 

The allowance of ammunition and the money credits necea- ' 
sary to carry on the practice are fixed by the military author- -I 
ities and depend on the sum appi'Opriated in the annualj 
budget. This usually permits only a limited supply of am--| 
munition, so that only the more impoi'tant kinds of firingj 
can be executed, and the expenditure of ammunition has to| 
be carefully watched to prevent waste. Details of the allow- 1 
ance and cost of ammunition for the various units are not I 
published except for the information of those concerned ia I 
carrying on the practice. The "Armed Strength of the GJer- J 
man Empire," published by the British intelligence division I 
in 1888, states that a sum of money which for Prussia alone I 
amounts to about seven millions of marks (over (1,600,000),4 
is set apart every year for artillery practice, divided npn 
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among the various ranges. The same source gives the an- 
nual allowance of ammunition for battery practice -as 244 
shell, 100 shrapnel, and 12 case. The recent changes in arma- 
ment of the German artillery, and the great development of 
this arm, would waiTant the belief that these figures are at 
present increased rather than diminished. 

REPORTS OF yiEIKO. 

These furnish a means of determining comparative effi- 
ciency, and for collecting instructive data regarding the guns 
and ammunition. The careful preparation of these reports, 
which should be absolutely reliable, is supervised in the bat- 
talions and regiment. The firing list is prepared in each 
battery by an officer specially detailed for the purpose, from 
notes of the firing of the battery made by two noncommis- 
sioned officers, one of whom records the commands and direc- 
tions of the battery commander, and the other the time and 
order of fire, number and kind of projectile, etc. The report 
of the effect of the fire on the targets made by the observing 
detachment charged with this duty is attached to the firing 
list, which is made up immediately after each firing, and 
sent to the leader for completion by adding thereto any 
memoranda of the conditions of the action, orders or direc- 
tions of the battalion commander, etc., necessary to the proper 
understanding of the practice. 

The duty of observing and recording the effect of fire is 
performed by detachments commanded by an officer, assisted 
by underofficers and soldiers, all carefully chosen, and well 
instructed in their duties. Observation stations are located 
at convenient points on the ground, connected by wire with 
the position occupied by the officer directing the fire. Every 
shot fired is observed, and record made at the time, of the 
striking or bursting points, effect on the target, etc., so that 
the report made by the observers can be compared, shot by 
shot, with the record kept at the firing points. Together 
they give the data for the "critique" which is made at the 
conclusion of the exercises. The observation posts may serve 
for one or more targets, and are provided with necessary 
blanks for recording shots, sketches of the ground, material 
for repair of damaged targets, etc. 

After the close of the exercises, regimental commanders 
make up a review of the firing, to which may be added any 
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special remarks on the effect or result of any particular firing, 
or explanations regarding any departures from prescribed 
rules. If exercises take place in the open country, only the 
expenditure of ammunition, approximate cost of the same, 
and occurrences calling for special mention are reported. 
These reports, with the remarks thereou of brigade and divi- 
sion commanders, are sent to corps headquarters, from which 
they are forwarded by the 1st of November of each year to 
the "inspection of field artillery," and are sent from there 
to the war minister on or before November 15. 

To enable the inspector of field artillery to judge of the 
arrangement of the practices and the firing capacity of the 
troops, he is furnished with copies of the regimental programs 
and the firing lists of any one or all the regiments in the 
corps. 

COMPETmONS, PRIZES, AND BADGES. 

Two competitions are held annually among the gunners of 
each battery, in which prizes are awarded to the successful 
ones. One-year volunteers are allowed to compete, but may 
not receive money prizes. The first competition is held in 
April of each year, all gunners appointed within the year 
being eligible. 

The exercises consist of pointing at targets at supposed 
ranges, with different kinds of lire and projectiles. Rec- 
tangular targets aboiit 67 inches (1 70 centimeters) high and 
20 inches (50 centimeters) widfi, upper half black and lower 
half white, are placed at distances from 500 to 1,000 meters, 
to determine the correctness of direction of the piece. Only 
competitors who attain a fixed standard receive prizes. Of 
these the first gets 6 marks, the second 5 marks, and the 
third 4 marks. 

The second competition is also held in the batteries on their 
return from the field exercises among the six best gunners 
who have not already received prizes. In addition to the 
pointing exercises at targets, guns are aimed at a supposed 
hostile battery, represented by guns located at such a distance 
as to be barely visible. The competitor on seeing the flash 
and smoke of the shot from the hostile gun trains his piece 
thereon with the elevation corresponding to his estimate of 
the distance. As soon as the pieces are pointed, and at a 
given signal, a man with a flag places himself at the muzzle 
of the piece just fired and an officer verifies the correctness of 
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the pointing. Three such exercises are given tu each com- 
petitor, and the final classitication is hased ou standing in 
both competitions, ties, if any, being decided by superiority 
in the pointing at hostile guns. 

Insignia are given to privates in their first year of service, 
including one-year volunteers, who have shown skill in point- 
ing, and to noncommissioned officers and reenlisted men who 
are distinguished for skill and intelligence in the field firing. 
The latter are in eight classes, being promoted to a superior 
class every year. Soldiers who receive their insignia dis- 
charge the functions of gunner while in service and are can- 
didates for appointment as noncommissioned officers. The 
badge for skill in field firing is a silver grenade and is the 
highest class of badge worn. Men who win badges as pointers 
or gunners receive certificates to that elfect, and the fact is 
noted in their records and on their discharge papers. 

H FOOT ARTILLERY. 

" The foot artillery manning land fortresses has annual 
target practice on the artillery practice grounds, conducted 
on the same principle as that of the field artillery. The 
objects fired at are permanent works, masonry revetments 
or targets representing such works, siege batteries, etc. 
Competitions for gunners' prizes are held as in the field 
artillery. is^' 

FIRING SCHOOLS, RANGES, SffC. 

The infantry firing school at Spandau (northwest of Berlin) 
is under the supervision of the inspection of infantry schools, 
and is designed especially for the training of infantry, in com- 
bat firing, though for the last few years cavalry has also 
received training here. Spandau is a large fortress, and, in 
addition to its instructional uses, is a great center of army 
supplies, an experimental and testing station for all kinds of 
small arms and machine-guns, and is designed for a refuge 
for the archives, treasure, and court. The imperia^^war 
treasure is kept here, which is intended to meet the first 
expenses of mobilization in case of war. 

The school staff consists of 1 colonel or lieutenant colonel 
in command; he has a lieutenant as aid, a field officer, 4 cap- 
tains, and 8 lieutenants, and an instruction company of non- 
commissioned officers of Prussian, Saxon, and Wurttemberg 
infantry. Among the instruction courses carried on here 
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each year are two of fourteen days each for lieutenant colonels 
of dismounted troops, including foot artillery; one of four- 
teen days for 36 captains of cavalry, one of fourteen days for 
commanders of infantry regiments, and four courses of five 
weeks each for 60 captains and 30 first lieutenants of infantry. 

Practice courses fm- noncommissioned officers of infantry 
and cavalry are held at Spandau, Hagenau in Alsace, Gruppe, 
near Graudenz on the Vistula, and Munster in Hanover ; and 
at Spandau (for the first time in 1900) a training course in 
the use of machine-guns for officers and noncommissioned 
officers of the rifie hattalions. Infantry practice on a large 
scale, not practicable in the limited space at Spandau, is held 
at Tegel, north of Berlin, and, in connection with field artil- 
lery, on the extensive firing grounds at Jiiterbog. 

The royal Bavarian military firing school is at the range 
and drill grounds of Lechfeld, 16 miles south of Augsburg. 
It is intended solely for Bavarian troops, and courses of 
instructions are held annually for field officers, captains, and 
lieutenants of infantry, and for officers and noncommissioned 
officers of cavalry and foot artillery. 

The field-artillery firing school at Jiiterbog, in Branden- 
burg, is under the supervision of the inspector of field artil- 
lery. The school staff consists of 1 major general, 3 field 
officers, and an aid. Four field officers and 12 captains are 
detailed as instructors, and an instruction regiment is sta- 
tioned there, made up of three detachments of three field 
batteries each. Courses for senior officers, in classes of 12 
field officers, 73 captains, and 46 first lieutenants, are held 
yearly ; two courses for lieutenants in classes of 100 each, and 
four spring courses for furloughed officers, 35 in each class. 
Bavarian, Wurttemberg, and Saxon field -artillery officers are 
also detailed to these courses. 

The foot- artillery firing school is also located at Jiiterbog. 
Its personnel consists of 1 field officer commanding, with a 
lieutenant as aid, and 3 field officers and 3 captains as in- 
structors. There is, in addition, an instruction battalion of 
three companies. There are held here yearly two courses 
for junior officers, one for officers of the furloughed class, 
and two for u on commissioned officers. 

Since 1899 there have been detailed for instruction to the 
infantry firing school at Spandau from each army corps, one 
division commander, who were originally in the cavalry or 
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artillery ; and to the artillery firing school at Jiiterbog, one 
division commander and one senior brigade commander, who 
were originally in the cavalry or infantry. 

Ranges are established at convenient points throughout 
the empire for instruction of the troops in firing. Those for 
artillery practice are at Tegel (near Berlin), Jiiterbog, Gruppe, 
Falkenburg, Wesel, Wahn (Rhineland), Lockstedt (Holstein), 
Darmstadt, Hagenau, Zithain (near Riesa), and Lechfeld 
(near Augsburg). These are all large ranges, as much as 
5,500 yards long, situated on heaths or surrounded by forests. 
Accommodations for troops, officers' quarters, barracks, sta- 
bles, etc., of a permanent character, are provided for a brigade 
of field artillery. These ranges are also used by the cavalry 
for their regimental drills, by infantry for their field firing, 
and by the landwehr when called out for training, so that 
they are occupied during a great part of the year. Each 
range is administered by a staff of artillery officers, who 
attend to necessary construction, repairs, and general supplies. 
Material for their own practice and ammunition is brought 
by the troops assigned to the range for target practice. 
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The musketry regulations of 1898 have already been found 
to need revision on account of the experience gained in South 
Africa, and the military authorities are still engaged in pre- 
paring an edition to bear date 1901. The revision not being 
completed in December, 1901, a ** provisional course of mus- 
ketry for the year 1902" was issued. 

Targets for individual range practice are rectangular with 
bull's-eyes surrounded by one ring : First class 6 by 8 feet, 
bull's-eye 3 feet, ring 5 feet in diameter ; second class 6 by 6 
feet, bull's-eye 2 feet, ring 4 feet in diameter, and third class 
4 by 6 feet, bull's-eye 1 foot, ring 2 feet in diameter. For 
collective firing a sectional target (4 by 8 feet), having on a 
Tvhite ground four rudely outlined silhouettes of men in line 
kneeling, is used. 

In the musketry regulations a soldier is a "recruit" until 
he has gone through his recruit course, Table A, when he is 
called a "trained man." A trained man is said to be "exer- 
cised" when he has been through the course in Table B. 

A military correspondent in the Times of December 20, 1901, 
gives the following synopsis of the provisional course for 1902 : 

' * Table A, recruits, cavalry, and infantry, " consists of four parts, of which 
the first three count for classification. Part I includes eleven practices at 
200, 300, and 400 yards, 7 rounds, * * independent, " in each practice. The tar- 
gets for the various distances are as laid down in the 1898 regulations, but 
in practices Nos. 6 and 8, at 200 and 300 yards, respectively, the position is 
"sitting," and throughout the eleven practices any kind of natural or arti- 
ficial rest may be used by a recruit if found necessary. Parts II and III 
remain unchanged except for the substitution of the terms "independent " 
and "magazine independent" for "deliberate" and "rapid individual," 
and the reduction of the time allowed in "magazine independent" from a 
minute to forty-five seconds from the command "Commence." Part IV 
consists of four "independent" practices, the first three at 100, the fourth 
at 150 yards, one at a vanishing target, one at a fixed head and shoulders, 
and two at a moving figure. In the practice at the fixed head and shoul- 
ders the firer, crouching behind cover, momentarily exposes himself suffi- 
ciently to fire a rapid shot, recruits being allowed four seconds for exposure, 
fire, and complete return to cover from "Commence" or signal. In the 
above-mentioned practices 168 rounds are expended, leaving 32 for three 
field practices to be directed by the assistant adjutant and carried out 
under conditions as practical as possible. The points required for classi- 
fication as a first-class shot are, as at present, 300 for cavalry and 330 for 
infantry. 
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"Table B. tramed infantry," now consists of three parts— independent, 
miscellaneons practices, and practices for which ronnds are allotted to 
commanding ofBcera and company commanders. Part I includes twelve 
practices, of which the first six are in the 1S98 regulations, with the excep- 
tion that the position in No. 4 at 500 yards ia " si tting " instead of ' "loieeling. " 
No. 7 is "any position," 100 yards at a vanishing head and shoulders ex- 
posed fonr seconds ; No. 8 at a fixed head and shoulders, 100 yards, the 
firer crouching behind cover and momentarily exposing himself as in the 
similar practice in Table A. Trained men, however, are allowed only 
three seconds for espoanre, fire, and complete return to cover. Nos. B, 10, 
and 11 are at vanishing head and shoulders, fixed head and shoulders, and 
vanishing second-class targets respectively, the distances being in the 
first two cases 300 and in the third 500 yards. No. 13 practice is an)' posi- 
tion, magazine independent, 600 yards, at a second-class vanishing target 
exposed forty-five seconds. Part II embraces three practices. No. 18, inde- 
pendent, about 150 yards at amoving figure; No. 14, magazine independent, 
about 300 yards, any position, behind cover, two shots at each backward 
and forward nin of a moving figure, 8 rounds in all; No. 15, magazine 
independent, abont StIO yards, any position, behind cover, at a vanishing 
figure. A target to appear at intervals of five seconds, each time at a dif- 
ferent place, and to remain exposed four seconds. Horizontal space for 
each man's target not less than 28 feet. In the first two parts 106 rounds 
are expended, leaving 94 for Part m, of which 41 are allotted to the com- 
manding officer and 53 to the captain, who formerly had only 40 ronnda. ] 
per man at his disposal. In addition to these 04 rounds per man, general 
officers are authorized to draw 4,000 rounds per battalion of infantry. At- 
tention is directed to special instructions for moving and vanishing tar- 
gets and range appliances, which will assist in framing schemes and in 
selection of suitable targets. 

To speak broadly, the main changes in Tables A and B introduced since 
the 1898 regulations, which have been in force only up to the present year, 
are the abolition of volleys, the system of filing behind cover, and the 
permission accorded to recruits to use any kind of natural or artificial rest 
in their independent practices at 200, 300, and 400 yards. The increased 
encouragement of individuality in the preparation of special schemes by j 
captains of companies, the closer attention paid to the use of vanisbing | 
and moving targets, and the introduction of the "sitting" position an I 
other matters in which progress is indicated. 

For the purpose of comparison, the course prescribed by I 
the musketry regulations of 1898 for cavalry and infantry is J 
given below ; 

Tabi^ a..— Recruits. 
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Table A. — Recruits — Continued. 



Part II. — Deuberate Ixdividial Fire. 



Range. 


Tai-get. 


Number of scor<.*s of 7 shots eaob. 


Yards. 
500 


First class 


2 scores — 1 i>rone, I kneeling. 
1 score — prone. 
Do. 


GOO 


do 


700 


do J 


8lK) 


do 


l)o. 









Part III. — Kapio iNuivinuAL Fire. 



200 
500 



Second class 
First class 



1 kneeling, 1 standing. 
1 prone, 1 kneeling. 



Part IV. — Collective Fire. 



300 


Sectional 


7 deliberate volleys — front rank kneeling. 

7 shots, deliberate, independent — front rank kneeling. 

7 shots, rapid, independent— single rank, kneeling, a 

7 shots, deliberate volleys — single rank, kneeling. 

7 shots, deliberate volleys — single rank, prone. 

7 shots, rapid volleys — front rank kneeling, tt 

7 shots, rapid volleys — single rank, kneeling, a 




300 


do 




300 


do 




500 


do 




600 


do 




3fK) 


do 




500 


do 











Table B. — Trained Men. 



Part I. — Deliberate Individual Firk. 



200 , Third class _ 

200 do 

Second class 

do 

do 

First class __ 



5(K) 
5(K) 
<i00 
800 



1 kneeling. 
1 standing. 
1 prone. 
1 kneeling. 
1 prone. 
1 prone. 



Part 11. 



300 


Sectional 


7 shots, deliberate volleys — front rank kneeling. 
7 shots, raiml volleys — front rank kneeling, u 
7 shots, rapid, indeiK'ndent — front rank kneeling, a 
7 shots, deliberate volleys — single rank, knwling. 
7 shots, rapid volleys — single rank, kneeling, a 
7 shots, independent — single rank, kneeling, a 
7 shots, deliberate volleys — single rank, prone. 
7 shots, i-ai)i(l volleys — single rank, pi*one. a 

21 shots, attack practice — as prescribed. 




300 


do 




.300 


do 




500 


do 




.500 


do 




500 


do 




600 


do 




600 


do 




800) 
to^ 


do 




200j 







a. Magaxine fire. Time allowance, one minute. 

A new system of instruction in field firing has been adopted 
at Aldershot. The general idea and the details of the system 
of skirmish runs were worked out by Capt. E. L. C. Fielden, 
74th (2d battalion) Highland Light Infantry. Capt. E. B. 
Cassatt, Thirteenth Cavalry, United States military attache 
in London, who visited Aldershot in November, 1901, and 
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throiigli the courtesy of the British war office witnessed the 
setting up and working of t]ie tai-gets, describes it as follows : 

The grounii used at Aldershot for this purpoae enables one battalion to 
advance to the attack with as near an approach to the conditioiw of actual 
warfare as I hare seen. The battalion advances in colnmn of route, when 
fire is suddenly opened upon it by a single gun, po8f«d about 800 yards to 
the left front. Deployment is made at once and the gun is Bileuced. On the 
firing line reaching the crest of a long hill perpendicnlar to the front, the 
first position of the enemy is seen, about 000 yards distant, and the advance 
is subjected to artillery fire from, a battery about 3.600 yards. The enemy 
can hardly be distinguished, as their sMrmishers show only their heads 
and shoulders, and that only occasionally. As the advance continuas, the 
enemy are supposed to have retired to a second position about 800 yards 
away, with a deep ravine in its front, through which mna a main railway 
line. The enemy's object is to destroy this line before the advance 
occupy it, and with this object in view, an armored train is sent down 
cover a party of men who come running down the hill to blow np the 
tracks, which they are supposed to succeed in doing. The advance cu 
tinues beyond the railway and up the hill, when the enemy is found 
have taken his last position near the guns aforementioned. The battalion 
thus strikes three positions, covering abont 2,500 yards. 

The targets are merely dummy figures of the simplest constrnction, and 
look as if they had been made by some post carpenter. They i 
worked by men in pits by means of ropes and springs, with the exception 
of the armored train and the wrecking party. An estensive system of' 
telephones connects all the pita. A peculiar part of the arrangement 
that the advance is the whole time subjected to shrapnel Are, which 
obtained by means of the explosion of small, harmless bombs, suspended 
from wires above the men's heads or laid on the ground in front. This 
and the firing of the dummy guns hy the same means are the only elec- 
trical features of the system. I must myself confess to having been 
startled when one of the imitation shrapnel exploded without any warn- 
ing at my horse's feet. The only thing in the system which could no 
made at any post is an ingenious spring by which the fixed targets 
made to resume their upright position after being pulled down. I 
heartily recommend the adoption of a similar system at some of our larger 
posts. I inclose an extract from the Strand Magazine of December, ISOl, 
containing plates of the only photographs at the new system. 

In conclusion, it must be stated that over all the ground are covered ^ta 
for the nee of umpires, who, by means of mirrors, can watch the advanOB 
in all its movements. The only drawback to the practical utility of thia ■ 
range is that theGovemment will allow only 20 rounds per man tobenseft' 
in this practice. 

The Strand Magazine, from which the accoinpanyiug iUu&- 
trations are copied, says: 

In order to give our readers an idea of a field day on the ranges we wiH ; 
imagine, for the time being, that we are part and parcel of the attacking i 
force. Forward! March! We scatter and become units of aloagetrag. 
gling line of creeping, ever advancing foea. We avail ourselves of every 
particle of cover. What is that on the crest of the hill? The «iemyT 
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Who said the enemy? Wliy, yes, Horely there they are again. Watch 
these two men nuinint; along the crent of the hill, but liefore the weirds 
are oat they are gone a 
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Someone on oiii' left bail taken a pot shot at them, A hit ! No, it isi 
They are there once more. Let tib get nearer. On ft-e creep ; we rea 
the coveted hill, we uake a dash for the top, and lo ! before ns are 1 
dummy figures of the enemy. On our right we eee a Maiim. ready to fi 
The gnnner pops up and down behind the breech. "Shoot him if y 
can, bnysi" and the peppering begins 





We advance continuously. Five hundred yards ahead there ia a house^ 
We intend to capture it, but we are not there yet. We have 
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to face a cavalry charge. The intrepid horaemen are dummies too, but 1 
none the less are swift of motion. Note the ropes whicli give them life, f 
We give the mounted m.en a lesson. Look at the white patches, each of I 
which denotes a bnUot mark, and you will say that we have made gooA'J 
practice to-day. 




We must get to the inn at any price; it must be stormed, 
again down hill, behind hillocks, across ditches and r 




is this? Take coverl A roar and a rumble — it is the armored tntinf 
With a ebriek it dashes across the valley and spita fire at ua as it goea. 

A party ct the enemy has been sent to wreck the line as soon ae the 
train has passed. They tear down the hill in front of as and disappear 
from view. They have had a liad time. Look at their poor dummy 
bodies. But see, they are up again for a few seconds near the signal box. 






What i3 that load explos 
is blown np. They wers 
of taking cover. 
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511 Y Halloa! they have Hiicceetlecl; yes tlitt line 
Ciallant fellows, Ivnt they diil not know the valne 
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We do, and on we oreei). There's a man coining out of the inn with a 
gun — probably the landlord. Steady, boya,bangl bang! We'vegot him! 
No, he tnma tail and enters the house again. We do onr best, however, 
and give him a parting shot in the back just as he gains shelter. As we 
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oLtaiu B. glance of tht? buck of tbia atrnctiire, and 
with satisfaction that we have left our marks on the walls — canras walls— 
and <m the dummy flguvea that iip]M"ared at short intervals at the windows. 
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We climb another kopje and come under the fire of a battery, just Tisi- 
Xile in the far distance, craftUy concealed under the sbadDVC of a wood. 
"We hear an explosion ; it ia the IS-pounders opening fire. Halloa ! one of 
its deadly messages drops and explodes less than 20 yards in front of us. 
Shrapnel covers (sic) onr advance, Vtut undaunted we laove ahead 
unswerring toward the coveted goal. 
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We find out afterwards that the battery fire was not so deadly as might 
have been anticipated by anyone who did not know that the bursting 
shells were nothing more than ground mines fired, as we advanced, by 
electricity from the switch shown on the preceding page. 

So onr illasion is over. We shake hands, for we have done tincouimonly 
well, bat we want to come again. 



VI.-RUSSIA. 

[Rei)orted by Capt. S. L'H. Slocum, Eighth Cavalry, United States Military Attach^ at St. Petersbui^.] 



INFANTRY. 



Instruction begins on the first of May and is conducted by 
the subaltern officers of the company under the superintend- 
ence and responsibility of the company commanders. The 
usual preliminary instruction is given and all preliminary 
drills are executed with fixed bayonets. 

Every soldier fires 100 rounds annually with aiming tubes 
and shot. 

For an infantry regiment the following number of drills is 
recommended : 



Target practice 

EstimatiDg distances. 



Company. 


Battalion. 


19 
4 


12 
3 



Regiment. 



TARGETS. 



The targets used for ordinary practice are of two sizes. 
No. 1 is 70 inches high, 52^ inches broad, divided into three 
vertical belts, the outer belts being painted light gray and 
the center one white with a black band 4^ inches broad and 
widening in the center to a circle down the middle. No. 2 is 
84 inches in length and 70 inches broad, painted light gray 
and divided by narrow black lines into 6 equal horizontal 
bands. There are also in use targets 17^ inches broad and, 
respectively, 70, 35, and 17^ inches high, on which are painted 
full-length, half-length, and head figures of Russian soldiers. 
For prize firing, a circular target 14 inches in radius and 
divided into 14 rings is used. Figures may be painted on 
No. 1 target. 
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The course of target practice for active, reserve, and M 
^^ fortresB infantry is as follows : ■ 
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gn)up le*der. Irom oue pwl- 
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group leader, from two pnM- 
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Blow fire from flm, and quirli 
lite troDi wcoiid pudtloui 
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by cuffiiuHud .nflcnumdvBuiio 
in quidi lime, from ou> past- 
line, by commiuid ■tter *a 
advance at quick time; am 
minute (illowod. 
Comiisnr til line ; .oUej by bait 
compiiuln, bj annmiBd, al- 

time; oni. aud oiie-hull mlu- 
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Ijuo, bHH In MiKpon. 
Tbe ball company fomiortv in 

nrlDg line in tnippon aud vice 
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All officers shoot yearly the first to tenth practices. Non- 1 
combatants shoot yearly only Nos. 1, 2, and 4, and all com- H 
batant noncommissioned officers and men the -whole course in 1 
their first year; in the following years the course, with the ■ 
exceptions of Nos. 2, 5, 7, and 11. Reserve men called in for 1 
training, or on mobilization, only shoot Kos. 4, 13, and 13. H 
For each officer there are allowed 160 rounds of ball am- H 
muuitioQ, and for each noncommissioned officer or man H 
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(combatant or noncombatant ) , 150 rounds of ball and 15 of 
blank ammunitiou yearly. The total of the rounds allowed 
for uoucoimniasioned officers and men is expended as follows : 
Fifteen rounds a man for noucombatants ; 125 ball and 16 
blank cartridges for each man firing the course for the first 
time; 105 rounds of ball cartridges for each man firing the 
course for the second or subsequent times. The remaimler is 
at the disposal of the commander of the unit for field-firing 
exercises on a larger -scale, shooting in winter, extra rounds 
for bad shots, inspections, and prize firing. 

After completing the eleventh practice, the combatants are 
divided into two classes, the first comprising those who in 
their first year have 33 hits out of 55 shots, or in subsequent 
years 31 hits out of 35 shots, the second class, all the othei's. 

Those who for two years running have been in the first 
class receive badges. Pi'izes of from 1 to 2^ rubles are 
given, after a competition at 200 paces, to the best 10 shots 
of each company. Five rounds are fired for accuracy at a 
ring target, and 10 rounds in thirty seconds for rapidity. 
Prizes (weapons) are also given for good shooting among offi- 
cers. In each regiment or independent battalion a certain 
nnmber of men of vigorous constitution and good eyesight, 
and who are good shots, are chosen as scouts (okhotniki) and 
placed under a selected officer. A principal feature of their 
training is the hunting of wild animals, for which in a regi- 
ment, 500, and, in an independent battalion, 300 rubles are 
once and for all allowed for the purchase of rifles, dogs, etc., 
these being afterwards kept up by the sale of the game shot. 

The object is to have specially trained men for difficult or 
dangerous duties in war. The number so trained should 
9 less than four per company. 
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In March, target practice begins, and by the 1st of May 
recruits and old soldiers should have finished not less than 
six of the practices of the course (see below). 

For target practice eight days per squadron, and six per 
regiment, are reserved. 

For estimating distances four days per squadron. 
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Cavalry target practice. 
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All officers shoot every year tlirough the first to seventh 
practices. Noncombatants only shoot the first, second, and 
third, and all other combatauta shoot, in their first year, all 
the practices; in their second and subsequent years all except 
Nos. 2 and 4. For each officer there are allowed 75 rounds of 
ball ammunition, and for each combatant or noneombatant 
noncommissioned officer or man 75 rounds of ball and 10 
rounds of blank ammunition, and 100 rounds for use with 
aiming tubes (gallery practice) yearly. • Cossacks go through 
the same course as regular cavalry. 

There is no revolver practice for cavalry. 

FIELD ARTILLERY TARGET PRACTICE. 

It includes firing against a visible and stationary target, 
against a target invisible to the gunners and against moving 
objects. The field practices by single batteries are four in 
number, and are always executed with a battery of eight guns. 

These practices are : 

1. Direct firing with ring shell, changing to shrapnel, 
against a target in the open at 3,100 to 3, BOO yards. 

3. Firing against a target unseen from the battery, at 1,X64 
to 2,333 yards. 

3. Case or shrapnel fire at short ranges. 

4. Any field practice chosen by the brigade commander. 
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PThe allowance of ammunition for the yearly course of prac- 
tice in all field, reserve, sortie, and mountain batteries is 183 
ring shell, 164 shrapnel, and 10 case, and in addition, for 
field firing, 15 ring shell and 30 shrapnel for field, etc., and 7 
ring shell and 13 shrapnel for horse or light batteries. 

For the inspections there are allowed, for each battery, 70 
to 100 rounds, to be fired at about 3 versts (about 3,300 yards), 
50 to 70 roiinds to be fired at about 2 versts, and about 30 
rounds to be fired atabout 1 verst. 

Artillery practice begins about the 1st (our 14th) of August, 
and is carried out in the great artillery camps, five in number. 

For revolver practice, 20 rounds per pistol are allowed in 
the field, and 26 in the horse batteries. 
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SEACOAST-ABTILLERY TARGET PRACTICE. 

.^o details obtainable. 

RIFLE RAN'GES. 



Each camp has a rifle range for the use of all troops sta- 
tioned in it, and it must be so arranged that it can be used 
for tactical exercises also. It should be about 6,500 paces 
long, and firing should be capable of being carried on over 
3,500 paces of it. 

If sheets of water, marshes, hills, large woods, etc., are in 
the rear of the targets, the length of the range may be reduced 
to 4,500 paces. The total breadth of a range for an infantry 
regiment is 1,000 paces, for a brigade 1,300 paces, and for a 
division 1,900 paces. In these figures it is assumed that 8 out 
of the 10 companies of a regiment will be using the range 
simultaneously. Only four markers' butts are allowed for 
each regiment. 

FIRING SCHOOLS. 

The firing school for infantry oflicers at Oranienbaum is 
designed to give instruction in combat firing to officers detailed 
yearly for instruction. The number of officers detailed and 
range of subjects treated have been greatly increased since 
1898. The instructional troops attached to the school have 
been increased from a company to a battalion. The courses 
of instruction last for seven months, and more stress is now 
laid on the training of captains as battalion commanders and 
as directors of the scientific investigations of young officers. 
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The firing school of field, mountain, foot, and seacoast 
artillery is situated at Tsarskoye-Selo, near St. Petersburg. 
Captains of artillery are instructed in the same course as cap- 
tains attending the infantry school. Other courses are held 
for junior lieutenants of field and mountain artillery in the 
summer at Ust-Izhora and Krasnoye-Selo, near St. Petersburg, 
and for those of foot and seacoast artillery at Ochakof (44 
miles east of Odessa on the Black Sea). By an order of 
April 26, 1901, it is provided that generals of infantry and 
cavalry, and chiefs of staff of corps and divisions are to be 
detailed to artillery firing schools for instruction in material 
and fire action of artillery. The course lasts three weeks 
and is of a practical character. To illustrate the action of 
artillery in attack and defense, infantry and cavalry units 
stationed in the vicinity take part in the exercises, for which 
a special allowance of ammunition is made. 
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^^ infantry. 

The Course of Instkcction. 

The course of iustruction consists of preparatory drills, 
scliool shooting, drills in estimating and measuring distances, 
and field sliooting, or a systematic course of drills in fire fight. 

PREPARATORY DRmLS. 

The preparatory drills are divided into loading, pointing, 
aiming, firing, and gallery shooting drills. 

Loading. — For drills in loading, dummy cartridges are 
used. The men are drilled in loading in all positions, at first 
slowly and then hy degrees more rapidly. Finally they are 
drilled in loading while in motion and with cartridges. 

For practice in quick loading the men are drilled in mov- 
ing the mechani8m quickly backward and forward, at first 
without cartridges and then with dummies. 

Pointing. — Pointing is first practiced standing, then lying, 
with or without support, and then kneeling. The soldier is 
also taught to acquire the habit of taking good aiming posi- 
tions behind such objects as can be used for protection and 
for support to the gun, kneeling on both knees, crouching or 
sitting down. For practice in placing the butt against the 
shoulder, the men are first practiced in bringing the gun in 
the direction of the target by the quickest movement; and 
then in placing the head in position on the butt, and the 
index finger of the right hand so that its middle joint rests 
against the trigger, which is thereby pressed somewhat back. 
Gymnastic exercises with the rifie are practiced as prepara- 
tory to the position drill. The object of the drills is to 
strengthen the muscles which are mostly called into play in 
shooting. These are the muscles of both shoulders and arms, 
(139) 
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the work of which consists in raising the rifle to the firing 
position and iieeping it there as steadily as possible. No 
regular time is assigned for these drills, hut usually about 
five or ten minutes at the beginning and end of each hour of 
shooting drill. In gallery shooting and school shooting these 
drills are, however, practiced only at the end of the exercise, 
so that the men may not be tired during the shooting. 

First the gun is brought slowly from the position of order 
arms to that of aiming, as, it is said, "The strength of the 
movement is increased by the time taken to make the move- 
ment, not by the number of times the movement is made. 
All the movements are to be made slowly. The left arm to 
be exercised as much as the right." 

The drill is also to be practiced with a gun in each hand, 
the guns are lifted by command. 

With the object of increasing the power of the left arm to 
support the gun and of strengthening the right wrist, the gun 
is brought up to the firing position at the command "With- 
out aim. Point," and is kept there for a period which is 
gradiially increased to one minute ; the gun is also held up 
with one hand. 

When the right wrist is so well drilled that the gun can be 
kept in pointing position without the assistance of the left, 
the strength can be increased by repeatedly extending and 
bending the right arm. 

Aiming. — The instruction begins by explaining the prin- 
ciples for aiming. 

The aiming drills begin by teaching the men to correct the 
line of sight. This is done by placing a gun provided with a 
diopter in correct position of aim. Each man must observe 
this and afterwards regulate the diopter himi?elf. 

When the man has learned to get the correct line of sight, 
he is instructed in directing the piece at a target. 

The same drills are then repeated without the diopter. 

The men's skill in aiming is then tested by a so-called moT*.. 
ing point of direction. At a distance of 15 meters a sheet of 
paper is fixed on the wall, and the gun is directed against 
some part of the paper. On the paper is held a small target 
for gallery practice. The target is then moved horizontally 
and vertically, and each man in succession without touching 
the gun says when he finds that the target is in the line of 
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sight. The man who moves the target puts a small pencil 
mark on the place indicated. This ia done three times. The 
three points thus indicated are then connected by straight 
lines and the triangle thus formed shows the error in 
aiming. 

The men are then taught how to make allowance for wind 
and other influences that affect the trajectory. For this pur- 
pose a target for gallery practice is so fixed that it can turn 
on its center of gravity. The point ia marked which on 
account of disturbing causes should be the average point of 
impact for the gun in qnestioD, and the man must then indi- 
cate what point he should aim at to hit the center. 

The gun is placed at 15 meters distance from the target, 
and the man must direct it so as to counterbalance the deflec- 
tion. The target is then turned half around, and if the line 
of sight then hits the marked point, the aim has been cor- 
rectly taken. 

When the man can point correctly he is taught to aim first 
with support, then without .support, lying and kneeling, and 
finally standing. In these drills, especially where a support 
is used, the aiming can be controlled by mirrors, which are 
screwed on the ground behind the sight. 

Pulling the TBroGER. — The instructor first shows how 
the gun is to be fired by crooking the index finger of the right 
hand without jerk until the firing pin ia released. The 
instruction proceeds gradually, first with support while lying 
or standing, and then without support. Attention is at first 
fixed on the movement of the index finger, but afterwards the 
gun is directed against the target and the instructor observes 
and controls it by means of a mirror. 

Drills in pulling the trigger should be practiced at each 
school -shooting drill. 

Loading, Pointing, Aiming, and Tiring, Combined. — 
After going through a course of preparatory drills, they prac- 
tice them all together, and in connection with drills in esti- 
mating distances. The targets should be such as would be 
required in war. 

Knapsacks of gradually increasing weight are carried dar- 
ing the practice. 

Gallery Practice. — The object of gallery practice is to 
serve as a direct preparation for the school shooting and to 
give practice in the use of the sight at long distance. 
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The distance for gallery practice i3 always 15 meters. Th 
targets are like those used when firing with loaded ammiuiS 
tion, but are reduced in proportion to the distance (fig. 1). 




The 300-meter sight generally is used for gallery shooting 
For the drills in the use of the sight at long distances tllft 

aim is taken at a low point of direction, and the hits f 

caught on a higher target. 

SCHOOL SHOOTING. 

The school shooting includes precision drills and applicM 
tion drills, singly and in squads. 

The object of precision drills is to acquire accuracy in firing 
at an ordinary target and to lay the foundations of fire 
discipline. 

The object of the application drills is to give practice in 
shooting against field targets, to develop fire discipline, and 
the knowledge of the results which can be expected from 
firing. 

Ordinary targets are used for precision drills (fig. 3). 
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( The targets for the application drills are half figures and 
one-third figures (figs. 3, 4, 5, and 6). 

They are usually pasted on boards 170 centimeters high 
and 180 centimeters wide. When using three one-third size 
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figures pasted on a board the figures should bo evenly d 
on the board and a vertical line should be drawn at 40 
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meters' distance on each side of the central line of the target 
(fig. C). 
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On targets with pasted figures the lower part is shaded by 
dashes or gray color to i-epresent the cover behind which the 
target is supposed to appear. 

To each practice ground is 

One officer as chief, the necessary number of officers or 
underofficers as detachment commanders, and the necessary 
number of underofBcers as squad commanders. 

Shooting squads, one to each target; one or two men to 
each target as-mai'kers, and one underofficer for each group 
of four targets, to have charge of the markers for these tar- 
gets, and, if the shooting is directed against more than one 
group of targets, one officer for the markers' detachnaenl 

If the practice ground is arranged with swing targets, one 
man for each signal apparatus, and if the ground is arranged 
for fixed targets, one, or, when shooting at long distances and 
in windy weather, two buglers or drummers, and finally, men 
for the necessary posts as sentries. 

At precision drills, which are not competitive, the squad 
commander orders the position for firing, the placing of the 
sight, and the aim. When the command "Fire" has been 
given by the commander, the man himself fires when he ifl 
ready. When the man has fii'ed, he reports to the squad 
commander how the line of sight seemed to be directed with 
relation to the center of the target, at the moment he fired. 

The squad commander takes, during the shooting, a place 
from which he can observe the whole firing without causing 
the man any discomfort. He observes whether the man han- 
dles his gun properly, and tries during the drill by means of 
the controlling mirror to observe the errors, and gives the 
necessary information and instruction, but avoids disturbing 
the man while shooting. 

During individual application drills, and during competi- 
tive precision drills, the men must have more freedom, but. 
are still under the supervision of the squad commanders. If 
the ground is arranged for swinging targets each shot i».i 
usually marked as soon as it is fired. 

When the ground is arranged for fixed targets the mark-< 
ing, as a rule, is made after every second or third shot. 

In application drills in detachments, the respective detach-; 
ment chiefs bring the detachment to the firing position, and. 
order the fire according to the drill regulations. The marlcj 
ing, as a rule, is done after the shooting is completed. 



Marking.— When marking on a target, the value of the hit 
is first given, and then the position. 

The value of the hit is given by holding the disk in the 
center of the upper side of the target for hits in the bull's- 
eye (5) ; in the upper right corner of the target for hits in the 
ring (4). 

The position of the hit is given immediately after by plac- 
ing the center of the disk just over the hole caused by the 
bullet with that side turned to the firing point which will be 
best visible. 

In individual firing at a figure target when the shot strikes, 
the disk is held straight up, and then the position of the hit 
is indicated as above. 

When shooting by detachments, the results are reported by 
telephone, or by showing the disk to the left for the tens, and 
to the right for the units. 

n UTT.I. H IK BSTIMATINO AND HKASURISO DISTANCES. 

Mbasuking Distances. — Distances are estimated in the 
field either by pacing, or by measuring on charts, or with a 
bicycle, or by trial shots. Both officers and men should be 
able to measure distances by pacing. All subaltern officers 
should have some knowledge of, and exercise in, the use of 
the distance measure adopted for the infantry. 

Estimating Distances. — Men are practiced in estimating 
distances up to 000 meters; officers up to 1,500 meters. 

Privates who seem to have an aptitude for it are also to be 
exercised in estimating up to 1,500 meters. At least twelve 
men in each company are selected for this purpose. They are 
usually detailed as helpers in estimating distances, and as 
orderlies during a fight. 

The drills begin by placing men at a distance of 200, 400, 
and 600 meters from the party to be exercised, and these men 
take different positions according to previously arranged sig- 
nals. The leader explains to the detachment what the different 
distances are, how the fire is to be regulated, etc., all of which 
the men must try to impress upon their minds. This drill is 
repeated as often as necessary. 

When some accuracy has been attained in these and other 
drills, the men begin to estimate distances in different terrain. 

tThe drills are made from different shooting positions, es- 
cially lying down. 
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iFor educating the officers, and the men detailed from the 
iranks, the usual course o£ instruction is taken first, and then 
(extended to distances from 600 to 1,500 meters, 

[The instructions explain that, as a rule, the distances are 
(estimated too long in the dusk, in cloudy and rainy weather; 
Ihut, on the contrary, too short in a fine, clear atmosphere, 
(especially if the sun shines on the target; too long c 
Ibroken ground and along streets, alleys, and roads, but too 
^hort over ground sloping away from the observer, over water 
laad over fields. 

'□Che drills for the men at last take the form o£ direct prep- 
laration for field shooting. 



'Geneeal Rules. — The field shooting must take place 
iimder war conditions. 

iField shooting is of two kinds, individual and by detach- 
iment. 

(Individual Field Shooting. — This has for its object, to 
(drill the soldier in adapting the skill acquired in previous 
(drills to the conditions which will occur in the field, to teach 
Ihim to adjust his aim to the distance, etc., and to take the best 
ipossible xKisition for shooting. 

In individual field shooting each man must, therefore, have 
Ihis target, which, as far as possible, must be similar to those 
[presented in actual warfare. 

The mau must he left entirely to himself in the choice of 
Ipositiou and aim, hut as soon as he has fired one or two shots 
ihe should be corrected if necessary, and to this end the shots 
■tihould be marked. 

These drills are best conducted by platoons. One or more 
(targets are set up for each of the firing points fixed by the 
leader. Each man in succession must then practice against 
(Bach of the targets. 

Corrections are made, under the direction of the officer, by 
iflhe underofficer for each target, who is the score-keeper. 

The leader sees that the drills are made with a definite ob- 
jject in view. 

After the man has finished shooting, the number and posi- 
tions of the hits are marked and recorded in his presence. 

Field Shooting in Detachments. — Field shooting in de- 
tachments is a drill which as far as possible should have ths 



character of a tight with loaded ammunition. In this exer- 
cise the object is to practice the leaders in guiding the fire 
under conditions as near like those occurring in the field as 
possible, and to exercise the men under all conditions, in 
keeping their discipline and steadiness. 

These drills should be based on a simple supposition and 
have a certain object in view. The targets, which are to be 
like those in war, are to be arranged accordingly. It would 
be well if the movements and fire of the enemy could be 
marked. 

Field shooting in detachment is always to be commanded 
by a specially appointed officer. This officer arranges the 
targets according to the supposition given, and takes the nec- 
essary precautions for safety. He gives to the respective 
commanders of the shooting detachments, the markers, senti- 
nels, etc., the necessary instructions. He also decides when 
the maneuver is to commence, follows its course closely, and 
stops it when he finds cause. As many officers as necessary 
are placed at the disposal of the chief, to supervise the I'ecord, 
etc. Orderlies and trumpeters are also placed at his disposal. 
After the end of the drill the leader holds a critique. 

The results of the shooting, which are always to be made 
known to the men taking part in the drill, are also to be criti- 
cised in the critique so that the causes of good and bad firing 
may, as far as possible, be made clear to the detachment. 

»The leader makes a report of the drill. 
APPORTIONMENT OF THB DRILLS. 

Recruit School. — The preparatory drills are practiced 
with great care. The recruit must, if he is to be regarded as 
well practiced in loading, pointing, aiming, and firing, be 
able to deliver, in any position 10 shots a minute against a 
target. In detachments of the size of a platoon the loading 
after a volley must be done in two seconds, and the filling of 
an empty magazine in eight seconds. 

Gallery shooting is conducted according to a prescribed 
table, but the reqxiirements of this table may be increased. 
'For cadre recruits are assigned, at the utmost, 200 rounds per 
man, and for the conscript recruits, 100 rounds. 

The prescribed school shooting for the cadre recruits of the 
first class comprises : 

Precision practice of nine scores of 5 shots each at the school 
or ring target— two scores at 100 meters, one at 200 meters, 
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Eiud six at 300 meters, position prone, kneeling, and standing, 
and with and without rest, as proficiency is attained. The 
requirements are that all shots shall be hits, 3 of the hits ia 
the first five scores to be bull's-eyes, in the last four scores 
be bull's-eye (5), or in the ring (4). 

Individual applied practice, nine scores, two at 300 meters, 
at the one-third figure, two at 300 meters, at the half figure; 
requirements 3 and 2 hits, according to position — prone 
first scores, and 2 shots prone and 3 kneeling in second sco; 
at each range; one score at 400 meters at the full figure, and 
two scores at target 6 ; two scores at fiOO meters at target 8 
requirenients, 2 or 3 hits according to position and size of 
target. 

The detachment applied practice is of two kinds, first, 
where the detachment of four men in line, prone or kneeling, 
fires at the command of the chief, each man at his own target, 
and, second, where the detachment or platoon, also in closed 
line, prone or kneeling, fires, by command of the chief, at a 
common target. Eleven scores are fired in this practice at 
300, 400, and 600 meters. The target used at 300 meters 
the half figure and at the other ranges target C, the require- 
ment being 3 or 3 hits when firing at individual tai'gets, and 
40 or 50 per cent of hits when firing at a common target, 
depending on the position, prone or kneeling. 

After going through the applied drHl they should, if occar- 
sion offers, repeat at least five times a precision score of 5 
shots, 2 lying, 3 kneeling, and 1 standing, against a target at 
300 meters, with no restriction as to result ; 350 cartridges are 
allowed each man for this practice. 

For cadre recruits of the second class, drills according t» 
a program fixed by the regimental chief, with 35 cartridge! 
for each man ; for conscript recruits, 90 to 100 cartridges for 
each man. 

From the beginning of the application drills packs are car- 
ried, increasing in weight up to that carried in the field. 

Oadre recruits who do not fulfill the requirements of a drill 
should repeat the same before the next drill commences, 
under careful guidance. The scores in which the recruit doet 
not qualify after the first shooting are to be repeated if occa- 
sion offers. 

To qualify in shooting the cadre recruit must be able to 
fulfill the demands in at least ten scores of the applied drilla, 
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where each miin shoots against a special target, and in at 
least three scores against a common target, and besides this 
he must make 30 points in precision drill with competitive 



Individual field shooting is practiced by the cadre recruits, 
and if possible also by the conscript recruits. At the most 
20 cartridges for the cadre recruits and 10 for the conscript 
recruits are assigned to each man. 

Field shooting in squads is practiced only by the cadre 
recruits; 20 cartridges are assigned to each man. 

Regimental Drills. — After a few preparatory drills, 
school shooting is conducted as in the recruit school, but on 
a much smaller scale. Packs are carried iu all the drills. 
Field shooting in detachments is practiced yearly with 20 
cartridges for each man. 

Corporals' and Undbrofficer8' Schools. — After a few 
preparatory drills, school shooting is carried as far as the 
supply of ammunition permits. 

Field shooting, singly and by detachment, and drills in 
firing against disappearing and moving targets, are conducted 
according to plans fixed by the respective chiefs. 

To each pupil are assigned 120 cartridges. 

Practice for Officers. — No more ammunition is used 
than the object in view demands. 

PKIZE SHOOTINB AND PRIZES. 

General Rules. — Prize shootings are held by each regi- 
ment and "corps" or battalion. 

The right to take part in the regimental competitions is 
limited to 40; in the "corps" or battalion to 20 of the men 
who have fulfilled the requirements of the school shooting at 
the regimental meetings and made the highest number of 
points in precision drills. 

If necessary for the selection, preliminary competitions may 
be held. 

Prize Shooting. — Prize shooting takes place during the 
regimental meeting on a day when the conditions of weather, 
etc., are as favorable as possible, and when those who take 
part have not recently been fatigued by long field maneuvers, 
etc. 

The prize shooting is arranged and conducted like a pre- 
cision drill "with competitive scores," excepting that no pack 
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ia carried, that officers are detailed as detachment com- 
manders, and as chiefs for the markers and that for each 
target an underofBcer ia detailed to watch the markers. 

Prizes.— The prizes are : 

Silver medals to wear on the breast; badges, two crossed 
rifles of red cloth, to wear on the right forearm ; and money 
prizes; and as a distinction and reward for good distanfe 
judges, a five-pointed star of red cloth to wear on the right 
forearm. 

For distribution as money prizes each regiment reeeivea 
annually 300 kronor, for four prizes at 20 kroner, eight prizes 
at 10 kronor, and twenty-eight prizes at 5 kronor. 

Each corps or battalion receives annually 150 kronor, for 
two prizes at 20 kronor, four prizes at 10 kronor, and four- 
teen prizes at 5 kronor. 

A "shooting medal" ia given to the one who at the prize 
shooting makes 45 points, or who in two succeeding years 
gets 43 points, if he has not already a medal. 

Shooting badges are also given to thoae who receive shoot- 
ing medals, and to those who in two succeeding years have 
fulfilled the requirements of the school shooting at the regi- 
mental meetings, and received at least 40 points in precision 
shooting. 

Those who receive this mark of ilistinctiou are called 
marksmen. 

Money prizes are given to all who at a prize shooting make 
at least 30 points. 

Prize money not distributed may by order of the regimental 
commander be divided between the "distance judges." 

The distribution of prizes takes place in the presence of 
the whole regiment, corps or battalion. 



Figs, 2 to 6 represent the ordinary forms of fixed target. 
Disappearing and moving targets are described in the account 
of artillery practice. 

A detailed description of the method of using these targets 
at the riSe range at Rosersberg would he equivalent to & 
treatise on applied tactics. 

This rifle range lies at a distance of 15 or 20 miles from 
Stockholm and occupies the extensive grounds and buildings 
of an old palace or castle, including all kinds of terrain for 
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preliminary and field practice. The exercises in the latten' 
are made to approach as nearly a8 possible to actual warfaTe:- 

Each day's exercise is intended to represent part of some ■ 
definite military operation. 

The general and special ideas are explained as in kri^i* 
spiel or at grand maneuvers. The men know only as mnciJ i 
of the movements of the enemy represented hy the moving-' 
and disappearing targets as they are assumed to know during; 
the battle in which they are supposed to be engaged. These' 
targets are placed and colored as much like the enemy as^ 
possible, and sometimes no little skill is required to find thenn 
■when they appear suddenly at a considerable distance in th©'-' 
shade and with their heads just showing from time to tiiaw: 
behind the rocks or bushes. The discussion which foUoWfis 
each day's practice gives to both officers and soldiers a moBtt 
vivid and practical idea of the use of varied ground in milJJ- 
tary operations. 

This rifle range and infantry shooting school is also a col'J- 
lege for the development of the scientific as well as the prac- - 
tical side of the subject, where new arms and new methods- 
are thoroughly tested, studied, and discussed. 



The practice in shooting for tbe cavalry is essentially thb'' 
same as that for the infantry excepting that the cavalry db' ' 
not carry their knapsacks. 

They are practiced in estimating distances when mounted' i 
,S well as dismounted. 



£ 



Apportionment of the Drilis. 
recruit shoot iso. 



Gallery shooting is conducted according to a prescribed! 
table, but the requirements of this table may be increased by>" 
order of the commanding officer. One hundred cartridges-^ 
per man are allowed for these drills. 

The school shooting for the cadre recruits comprises sevenn 
scores of 5 shots each, at ranges from 100 to 300 meters, firingtc 
at the school target; requirements, all shots to he hits, and'6-> 
of tbe hits in each score to be in the bull's-eye or in ring 4.1 . 

Five scores of individual and detachment applied practidef > 
at the one-third and half figures, at 10(1, 200, and 300 meterSy^i 
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and at target 6, at 400 and 500 meters. The first two shots in 
each of the first four scores are delivered individually, and 
the last three by the squad in line, each man firing at his own 
target. In the fifth score the men of the squad all fire at the 
same target. 

Twelve shots, S lying, 5 kneeling, and 2 standing, are fired 
in competitive shooting at the school target. Requirements, 
25 points. One hundred and twenty cartridges are allowed 
each man, 

For conscript recruits only a few exercises are prescribed. 

Cadre recruits who do not fulfill the requirements in a drill 
should repeat the same under careful supervision. The scores 
in which the recruit, after the first shooting, does not qualify, 
must, if possible, be repeated. 

To qualify in shooting the cadre recniit must have fulfilled 
the requirements in at least two of the applied drills, where 
each man shoots against his own target ; in at least one drill 
where the shooting takes place against a common target ; and 
in precision drills with competitive scores ho must have made 
at least 25 points. 

Field shooting (single and in squads) is practiced only with 
the cadre recruits. Twenty cartridges per man are allowed 
for the field shooting, besides the ammunition left over from 
the school of shooting. 

BEQIMENTAL UBILLS. 

A short course of school shooting is held, one score of pre- 
cision practice at 300 meters, one of applied practice at 400 
meters, and 13 shots in competitive firing, the same as in the 
recruit school, at which 35 points must be made to qualify. 

Preparatory drills for field shooting and field shooting in 
detachments are practiced yearly. Twenty cartridges are 
allowed for each man taking part in these drills. 



The preparatory drills are repeated and school shooting is 
practiced to the extent allowed by the ammunition according 
to a program fixed by the respective chiefs. 

Field shooting, if possible both single and in squads, is 
practiced according to the instructions of the respective chiefs. 

Sixty cartridges are assigned to each pupil. 




DRILLS FOR THE OFFICERS. 

No more ammunition is used than necessary. 
Captains and eeniov underofBcers may be excused from 
these drills. 

PKIZB SHOOTINO. 

Prize shooting is arranged yearly in each regiment. 

The right to take part in these prize shootings in a regiment 
of 10 squadrons is limited to 40, in a regiment of 5 squadrons 
to 30. of the men who have fulfilled the requirements of the 
school shooting in the regimental drills, and who in the pre- 
cision drill with competitive scores have gained the highest 
number of points. 

If necessary for the selection, preliminary competitions may 
be held. 

REVOLVER PRACTICE. 

The coarse of instruction consists of preparatory drills, and 
firing with loaded ammunition. 

PKEPAKATOKY DRILLS. 

The preparatory drills are divided into : Handling the re- 
volver, positions, etc., loading and unloading, pointing, aim- 
ing, pulling the trigger, and firing with blank cartridges. 

Handling. — After the recruit has been taught the mechan- 
ism of the revolver and the use of its several parts, he is taught 
to take the positions "Kevolver in" and "Revolver out." In 
the former the pistol is in its holster, in the latter, as shown 
in fig. 10. 

LoADiKO AND UNLOADING are then practiced from the posi- 
tion of "revolver out." 

Pointing. — The recruit is taught to take the position with 
his revolver cocked, the arm extended, and the line of sight 
horizontal, etc. 

Aiming. — The line of sight, etc, , is explained to the recruit. 
As the revolver is, in general, used only for short ranges, not 
over 40 meters, the point of aim is for all distances taken at 
the upper part of the enemy's body. This point is marked 
on the target (fig, 7) by an ordinary patch or paster used to 
cover the bullet holes. 

The revolver is then set on its stand {fig, 8), the line of sight 
directed upon the bottom of the patch at a distance of 10 
meters, and each man is called in turn to see how it is pointed. 
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Each man ia then taught to place the revolver himself, and 
criticise the position taken by the others. ' 

They are then taught to aim with support. The man first 
takes the position of aim and then the support is brought 
under his hand (fig. 9). He is then told to retain the aim as 
long as possible and when either his arm or eye is tired, or 
when so commanded, to take the position of "revolver out." 

The same exercise is then repeated without the rest. 





The instructor must not allow the pistol to be pointed at j 
his own eye, in order to test accuracy of the aim, but it c 
be pointed against the image of his eye in a mirror. 

Pulling the Trigger. — So much depends upon skill ii 
pulling the trigger without disturbing the aim that thei 
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exercises should be repeated frequently at unexpected mo- 
ments, as well as at the time expressly set apart for the 
purpose. 

The instructor first explains how to pull steadily with the 
finger without disturbing the aim or moving any other part 
of the body; first with support (fig. 9), and then without. If 
he can not keep the sight on the target long enough to pull 
the trigger gradually he is taught to come to the position of 
*' revolver out" and rest. 










Fig. 9. 

The recruit is then instructed to combine the movements 
of pointing, aiming, etc., by command, and then go through 
the motions of firing one, two, three, etc., shots by command; 
finally at the command "Fire," to go through the motions of 
firing six shots. 
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FiRiKG WITH Blank Carteidges is practiced to accustom j 

the recr\iit to the report of the piece. Sometimes without ] 
the knowledge of the recruit the cartridges are not all loaded, I 
so that his unsteadiness will be more evident. 




cartridges with support, and 3 , 



Each man fires 3 blank 
without. 

FIKINO WITH LOADED AMMUNITION. 

These exercises are at first conducted under the most favor- 
able circumstances of weather, light, etc., and nothing is i 
permitted to disturb the recruit in his first effort. 

The target is a colored figure of a soldier (fig. 7). A hit J 
within the inner oval line (bull's-eye) counts 3, the next, 3^ 1 
on the figure, 1. 

The men come up in turn and fire after the instmctop has ] 
given the command "Point; aim; fire 1, {%, 3, etc.) shots" 
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or simply " Fire." If not otherwise specified, 6 shots are fired 
in succession. After all are fired and the man conies back 
to the position of "revolver in," the instructor commands 
"Forward." They go to the target and the shots are marked 
jind covered (se 




APPORTIOKMENT OP THE EXERCISES. 



Officers and Underofficbrs. ^Captains and older nnder- 
officers can he excused from the school -shooting drills. 

^ FKIZE SHOOTING AND PRIZES. 

W General Rules. — Prize shooting is held by each regiment, 
and corps or battalion. 

The right to take part in the regimental competitions is 
limited to 40, in the "corps" or battalion to 20, of the men 
who have fnlfilled the requirements of the scliool shooting 
at the regimental meetings, and made the highest number 
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of pointa in precision drills. If necessary for the selection, 
preliminary competitions may be held. 

Prize Shooting. — Prize shooting takes place during the 
regimental meeting on a day when the conditions of air, 
weather, etc., are as favorable as possible, and when those 
who take part have not recently been fatigued by long field 
maneuvers, etc. 

The prize shooting is arranged and conducted like a pre- 
cision drill "with point calculation" excepting that no pack 
is carried; that officers are detailed for detachment com- 
manders and as chiefs for the markers, and that to each 
target an underofficer is detailed to watch the markers. 

Prizes. — The prizes are: 

Shooting medals of silver to wear on the breast. 

Shooting marks, two crossed rifles of red cloth, to wear on 
the right forearm ; and 

Money prizes, and, as a distinction and reward for good 
distance judges, a five-pointed star on red cloth to wear on 
the right forearm. 

For distribution as money prizes each regiment receives 
annually 300 kroner, for four prizes of 20 kronor, eight pr 
at 10 kronor, and twenty-eight prizes of 5 kronor. 

Each corps or battalion receives annually 160 kronor, for 
two prizes of 20 kronor, four prizes of 10 kronor, and fourteen 
prizes of 5 kronor. 

A "shooting medal" is given to the one who at the prize 
shooting makes 45 points, or who in two succeeding years 
gets -13 points, if he has not already a medal. 

Shooting badges are also given to those who receive shooting 
medals and to those who in two successive years have fulfilled 
the requirements of the school shooting at the regimental 
meetings, and received at least 40 points in precision shooting. 

Those who receive this mark o£ distinction are called 
marksmen. 

Money prizes are given to all who, at a prize shooting, 
make at least 30 points. 

Money prizes not distributed may, by order of the regi- 
mental commander, be divided between the "distance judges." 

The distribution of prizes takes place in the presence of the 
whole regiment, corps, or battalion. 

Records and reports are required of all kinds of shooting. 
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In exercises 7 and 8 the weapon is used as a self-cocker, 
and the time for each exercise is limited to 10 seconds at the 
most. 

Anyone who does not qualify must, in a subsequent year, 
repeat the preparatory exercises as well as those in this table. 
Anyone who has qualified is excused from preparatory exer- 
cises and practices according to a program drawn up by the 
chief of the regiment, with the restriction that the target 
shall be the figure of a soldier, and that 6 shots shall be Hred 
with the revolver used as a self-cocker and within the speci- 
fied time. 

MISCELLANEOUS TROOPS. 

Special tables are prepared for cavalry sergeants and musi- 
cians, men of field artillery, the field-telegraph companies, 
for the train, and for the hospital troops. 

In all cases, except for the officers and underofRcers, those 
men who do not qualify shall, whenever there may be an 
opportunity, repeat the exercises preceded by the preparatory 
exercises. 



Prize competitions are held annually for each field-telegraph 
company, and each company of hospital troops. 

Phizes. — For each, field-telegraph company one of 20 
kronor, one of 10 kroner, and three of 5 kroner. 

For each hospital company one of 10 kronor and one of 5 
kroner. 

FIELD ARTILLERY. 

The field artillery is equipped with 8.4-centimeter guns, 
model '81 and model '94, and with 7.5-centimeter guns, model 
'87 (Krupp). 



TAHQET PRACTICE IN FORBIGIT COUNTEIBS. 

Field artillery practice in Sweden is partly regimental and 
partly special. The former is conducted by battery, division, 
etc., the latter in the shooting schools. 

The exercises in firing comprise instruction shooting for 
recruits, practice shooting, field shooting, and prize shooting. 

If local conditions and other circumstances permit, there 
is held yearly, during the repetition exercises, instructioo 
shootiug for I'ecruits, practice shooting and field shooting 
with the whole battery, field sbooting in division with the 
whole division, and prize shooting. 

At the summer exercises of the constable school, practice 
shooting and field shooting by battery. 

The artillery ammunition assigned to every regiment for 
its year's shooting is divided among the batteries by the 
regimental commander after he has set aside what is required 
for instruction shooting, prize shooting, and the constable 
school ; and he then takes into consideration the proficiency 
of the different batteries, so that, as far as possible, all the 
batteries may obtain the same skill in shooting. The chief 
of the regiment indicates also the amount of ammunition 
which is considered sufficient for field shooting by division. 
He also instructs the proper chief of division, or the chief of 
the underofficers' school, about the distribution of the ammu- 
nition for various kinds of shooting. For field shooting it is 
not definitely stipulated how much ammunition should be 
used. The battery commander only indicates what kind of 
ammunition is available, and the sbooting continues imtil it 
is stopped by the leader when he considers that the object has 
been attained, or when the ammunition has been used up. 

The captain who, as below indicated, directs the instruction 
shootiug for recruits, draws up a program for the purpose, 
which is submitted to the chief of division who supervises 
the shooting. 

To carry out the practice shooting, and the field shootiug 
by battery, more definite instructions are given by the chief 
of division, or the chief of the underofiicers' school, and for 
the field shooting by division, by the chief of the regiment. 

As it is impossible in one year to solve all the problems 
which should be considered, it is necessary to follow a scheme 
prepared beforehand for several years. 

In assigning the problems, consideration is taken of the 
relative proficiency of the officers. 
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"In order to develop uniformity in their instruction, the 
problems shoiild be interchanged as much as possible. 

After the battery officers have reported upon their task, 
explaining how it was solved by them, and the motive for a 
possible deviation from the regulations, the leader holds a 
critique in the field. He criticises the selection of the firing 
position, the method of coming into battery, the battery 
commanders' method of conducting the fire, arrangements 
for the observer, etc. 

Immediately after the written report of the shooting of the 
school has been received, the leader holds another critique in 
which he explains how far the problem has been solved and 
whether it was solved in the simplest manner. 

Special attention is given to the effect of errors in obser- 
vation. 

In criticising field shooting, great attention is given to the 
time required to develop an effective fire, and the nature and 
extent of the results of this fire. 



i 



The men are taught, first, to point the gun at a vertical and 
then at a horizontal line, then at a bull's-eye, then at a target 
moving forward and back ; and then, for firing with canister, 
against disappearing targets ; and finally against such targets 

id other objects as would be presented in the field. 
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The object of this shooting is partly to accustom the troops 
to firing with loaded ammunition, partly to show the accu- 
racy of the piece and what influence the changes in elevation 
and azimuth exert on the shot, and partly to show the effect 
of the projectile and the circumstances which influence it. 

The firing is conducted with one gun at a distance of from 
300 to 1,000 meters, and it is instructive in its nature, so that 
no change is made in elevation or azimuth, or in setting the 
fuse, without explaining the object to be attained and show- 
ing immediately the result. 

In firing with shells the influence of greater or less accuracy 
in pointing is shown, as well as that of changing the elevation 
or azimuth, that of the point of burst, and of the nature of 
the ground where the shell strikes. 



i 
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In firing with shrapnel it is shown how the effect of 
projectile is dependent upon the height and distance of 
point of burst, and how this point is affected by the elevation 
and by the setting of the fuse. 

In firing with canister, the comparatively slight effect of ] 
changes in pointing is explained both in elevation and in 
azimuth. 

School targets and platoon targets are used in this drill. 
PKACTICK saoonso. 

This shooting is to be regarded as a preparation for field 
shooting and has for its object to instruct and practice ofli- 
cers, underofScers, and men in their duties in shooting. 

Shooting is always conducted by battery, and the command 
is taken iu turn by the second captain with the battery, and 
by the lieutenants, who are chiefs of section, and sometimes 
by the ordinary battery chief. During these shootings the 
underof&cers have, from- time to time, opportunity to act as 
chiefs of section, and the second constables as chiefs of piece. 
In practice shooting at a constable school, as many pupi! 
possible should have an opportunity to act as chief of piece. 

The targets are platoon figures arranged as firing lines, 
gun and limbers; but the supports and the cannoneers should 
not be marked, because in this exercise the effect is not 
considered. 

The firing is continued only until the sights have ' 
adjusted and the fire has been regulated. 

Coming into position should be executed as far as possible 
as it would be iu action. 

As this practice is essentially for instruction, rapidity iB 
not as important as it is in field shooting, but more attentina 
is given to see that the men follow their instructions acctt- 
rately in handling the gun and the ammunition. 

No instruction is given during the shooting. When it i» 
necessary the fire is stopped. The regular chief of the bat- 
tery, especially when he is not directing it, follows the course 
of the firing in order to learn what defects in instruction a 
developed. 

The chief of division or chief of the underofficers' school 
present at the practice shooting and acts as a leader. 



HELD SHOOTING BY BATTERY. 

The object of this shooting is to accustom the battery chief 
to direct the fire, and to teach the rest of the personnel their 
duties in action. 

If local circumstances permit, every field exercise should 
be based an a tactical problem which is given to the battery 
chief by the leader immediately before the firing is to take 
place. 

In accordance with the problem, the battery chief selects 
the site to be occupied by the battery, unlimbers, and selects 
the kind of projectile if this has not been specified, aud opens 
fire. 

If local conditions do not permit of giving a tactical basis 
to the problem, the leader tells the chief of battery where the 
battery should unlimber and at what target he should fire. 

In firing, the regulations for drill and for shooting should 
be strictly observed. Especial weight is given to the rapidity 
of finding the range and completing the trial shooting. 

The shooting is watched by the chief of division, or chief 
of the underofficers' school who acta as leader. 

BY DIVISION. 

This shooting is chiefly designed to practice chiefs of divi- 
sion in directing the fire of two or more batteries, and to 
accustom the rest of the personnel to those circumstances 
that make the firing of a division more difficult than that of 
a separate battery, and to the greater difficulty in hearing 
the word of command and observing the shots, etc. 

As the chief of division can uot have an opportunity to 
perform his functions in directing the fire unless it be kept 
up for some time, as much ammunition is allotted for each 
field practice by division as the supply on hand permits. 

The exercises are so planned as to require the immediate 
direction of the chief of division. This is effected by the 
changing of the target for the whole division, or by orders 
from the regimental commander to the chief of division either 
to divide the fire of the division between different targets 
or to concentrate it against the same target, and it is left 
for the chief of division to specify how this change shall be 
effected. 
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At times also in division shooting a target should appear 
against which the hattery chiefs should turn their fire with- 
out waiting for orders from the chief of division. 

The regimental commander himself should act as leader at 
this shooting and conduct the critique of the work of the 
chief of division. The critique of hattery commanders is 
incumbent upon the chief of division. 

PRIZE COMPETITION. 

Each gun fires 8 shells with bursting charge and smokftlesa 
powder against a target placed at 600 meters' distance, the 
target being 3.2 meters square and provided with a bull's-eye 
of a diameter of 40 centimeters, and seven rings of re.spec- 
tively 40, 60, 80, 100, 130, 140, and 160 centimeters' radius. 
The first 3 shots are trial shots and are fired with the same 
elevation and deviation. The center of impact is marked 
with a small point and the chief of piece makes the necessary 
alterations in the elevation and azimuth corresponding to the 
distance of the center of impact from the center of the target. 

After these adjustments have been made, the remaining 5 
shots are fired for "points." Each hit, the center of which 
falls in the bull's-eye, is counted for 8 points ; between the 
bull's-eye and the first ring, 7 points; the first circle and 
second, 6 ; the second and third, 5 ; the third and fourth 
the fourth and fifth, 3 ; the fifth and sixth, 3 ; the sixth and 
seventh, 1 ; other hits, 0. 

The number of hits for each gun is recorded and the time 
occupied in the shooting for points, which is counted for each 
gun from the firing of the fourth shot to the firing of the 
eighth shot, inclusive ; and the order in which the prizes are 
distributed is regulated only by the number of points received 
if the time occupied in the shooting for points has not exceeded 
two minutes, unless a projectile has either failed to hit the 
target, or only hit in the ricochet, in which case no prize can 
be given. 

If an even number of points be made, the distance of the 
hits, made during the shooting for points, from the center of 
the target is measured and preference is given to the one for 
which the sum of these distances is the least. When the 
sums are the same the preference is decided by drawing lots. 

Shooting medals of silver are distributed yearly to the 
chiefs of piece who in the prize shooting have received prizes 
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and at least 32 points, and a requisition for the shooting 
medals is sent to the iu specter of artillery as soon as possible 
after the competition, accompanied by drawings showing the 
hits, provided that more than 32 points have been obtained. 
Shooting medals are given but once to the same person. 

SHOOTING SCHOOL., 

Shooting School for Senior Officers. — The purpose 
of the school is to give the officers of the field artillery prac- 
tice in making a correct and rapid application of the shooting 
regulations, and to give them clear and correct ideas about 
the use and effect of artillery fire, also to give the under- 
ofl&cers of the field artillery practical skill, as well in firing as 
in other duties which may devolve upon them in the field. 

The school is under the orders of the chief of ordnance 
and inspector of artillery, who inspects it and directs its work 
according to the requirements of the moment, as well as 
those published as general orders. 

The personnel of the school consists of the staff, oflScers 
ordered to go through the course, the helpers, an instruction 
battery, and, during that part of the course which is fixed by 
general orders for each year, the underofficers' schools of the 
first and second Svea artillery regiments, which are placed 
at the disposal of this school. 

The staff consists of the chief, the adjutant, 2 range officers 
(one of whom is range captain), surgeons, veterinary sur- 
geons, 3 underofficers (2 range underofficers for duty with the 
range captain, and 1 in the kitchen), and 4 })rivates. 

The officers commanded to go through the course consist 
of 2 regimental officers and 10 captains. 

The helpers are 1 first constable, 24 privates, and 3 artisan 
soldiers (1 smith and 2 wood- workers). 

The personnel of the battery of instruction consists of 1 
chief of battery, 3 chiefs of detachment, 1 battery adjutant, 
6 to 7 sergeants, 40 constables, 1 detachment trumpeter, and 
54 privates, of which 1 is a hospital soldier and 2 are horse- 
shoeing soldiers. 

Besides the horses of the regimental officers, the school is 
allowed 3 to 6 service horses, 35 saddle, and CO draft horses. 

The personnel is appointed for each course of instruction 
as follows : 

Officers belonging to the staff, the regimental officers, and 
the chief of the instruction battery, are appointed by the king 
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on the recommendation of the chief of ordnance and inspector 
of artillery. 

The remaining officers, the underofficers who "belong to the 
staff, and the artisan soldiers are appointed from the regi- 
ment which the king designates, on the recommendation of 
the chief of ordnance and inspector of artillery. 

The surgeon and veterinary surgeon are appointed by the 
medical department. 

Of the privates of the staff, two are appointed from the regi- 
ment to which the chief of the school belongs, and one from 
each of the regiments to which the regimental officers ordered 
to the course belong. 

Of the helpers, eight privates are ordered from each, of two 
artillery regiments, and one constable and eight privates from 
the Norrland artillery regiment. 

Of the personnel of the instruction battery, the battery ad- 
jutant and the detachment trumpeter are ordered from the 
regiment to which the chief of the battery belongs, and the 
underofficers and privates are detaileil from the different regi- 
ments. 

The ten captains take the course of instruction before they 
are appointed chiefs of the battery. 

Sergeants who have shown special ability in aiming are 
detailed as chiefs of piece, and constables who are likely to 
become underofficers are detailed as pupils in the instruction 
battery. 

The privates, who are aligned to the instruction battery, 
are used as drivers, horse-holders, and grooms. 

The school is established at the Marra^ range and is allowed 
to use the buildings and the materiel, etc., of the artillery 
there. It begins each year on the day appointed by general 
order and lasts ii days. 

Duties, Isstruction, and Practice. — The chief of the 
school directs the education and is responsible for the disci> 
pline and maintenance of order. 

The chief of the instruction battery is_ under the direct 
command of the chief of the school, and regulates the duties, 
as well as the education and drills of the battery. 

The range captain, who is under the direct command of the 
chief of the school, observes strictly his instructions with 
regard to the shooting as well as those of the regimental 
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ofBeors in command, aud ix responsible for order on the firing 
ground, and for the record of the results of firing, 

The education in the school is as follows: 

For the officers ordered to take the cowrse.— Shooting drills 
with field pieces in battery and in divjaion, and shooting drills 
with revolver. 

Besides this, the chief lays out a course of short lectures by 
the officers, illustrated, if possible, by examples, explaining 
the shooting regulations, the method of shooting with field 
artillery in foreign countries, the construction and use of 
the distance measurer, fire tactics, etc. 

With the instruction battery. — Theoretical education, as a 
necessary preparation for, or explanation of, the practical 
drills; drills with the field pieces in connection with aiming 
drills, partly imder difticult circumstances; shooting drills 
with field pieces; drills in accurate management of the gun, 
the mechanism and the ammunition; shooting drills with 
revolver; setting up telephone wires ami telephoning; field 
fortification drills; the use oi maps on the terrain, and the 
solution of tactical problems. 

In the shouting drrll.i with guns in battery attended by the 
officers, the regimental officers act as leaders under the super- 
vision of the chief of the school, the captains act as battery 
commanders; the chiefs of section ordered to the instruction 
battery, commonly as chiefs of section ; the sergeants ordered 
to the same battery (with the exception of the battalion adju- 
tant) alternately as commanding the fourth section, if chiefs 
of piece, or, as the chief of the school so directs, as chiefs of 
section ; and the constables ordered to the same battery serve 
in turn as chiefs of piece. 

The division shooting takes jdace when the underofficers' 
schools of the first and second Svea regiments (artillery) are 
placed at the disposal of the chief of the school by general 
order, and at these exercises the division is commanded in 
turn by the regimental officers ordered to the course, and 
the instruction battery and the underofficers' school batteries 
by the officers attending the school. 

Other Regulations. — The ammunition allotted each year 
by a general order for the exercises of this school is supplied 
from the magazine at Marm^, when required by the chief of 
the school. 

The personnel ordered to the school receive jiay according 
to regulations and the budget for the school. 
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SHOOTING SCHOOL FOB SUBALTERN OFFICKBS. 

The object of the school is to give subaltern officers, and if 
possible also the sergeants, as complete an education as pos- 
sible in the duties of chief of section in firing. 

The school is under the orders of the chief of ordnance and 
inspector of artillery, who acts as inspector and gives the 
necessary instructions about its duties which are in addition 
to those fixed by general orders. 

The personnel of the school consists of the staff, the ofBcers 
and sergeants ordered to go through the course, the helpers, 
and an instruction battery placed at the disposal of the school. 

The staff consists of the chief, who is the teacher, the adju- 
tant, the second teacher, the range officer, surgeon, veterinary 
Burgeon, and 3 underofficers {2 range underofficers for service 
with the range qfficer, and 1 for the kitchen). 

Thechief, the adjutant, the second teacher, and the range 
officer are detailed for each course by the king, on the recom- 
mendations of the chief of ordnance and inspector of artillery. 

The surgeon and veterinary surgeon are assigned by the 
medical corps. 

Instructions about the orders for the rest of the personnel 
of the school are given by the king, on recommendation of 
the chief of ordnance and inspector of artillery. 

Duties, iNSTRncTiON, and Practice. — The chief of the 
school regulates the course of instruction and is responsible 
for the discipline and the maintenance of order. During the 
drills with the guns he acts as leader. 

The second teacher helps the chief with the instruction M 
directed. At shooting drills with the guns, he generally" 
commands the battery. 

The range officer, who is under the direct command 'of the' 
chief of the school, observes strictly his instructions with 
regard to the firing, and is responsible for the order on the 
range and for the record of tlie results of firing. 

The chief of the instruction battery may, at shooting drills 
with guns if the chief of the school so decides, command the 
battery, aud is, like the ordinary chiefs of section and chiefs 
of piece, altogether at the disposal of the chief of the school. 

The education includes shooting drills with field guns in 
battery, at which the oflicers and sergeants ordered to thfr 
course act in turn as chiefs of section and chiefs of piece; ejc-i 
ercises in making repoits and keeping records of the resultli 
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of the firing ; practice in measuring distances with the instru- 
ment used by the field artillery ; shooting drills with revolver. 

Besides these, the chief and the second teacher deliver short 
lectures, illustrated, if possible, by examples from the results 
of the shooting, on topics connected with these subjects. 

The ammunition assigned to the school, which is regulated 
each year by a general order, is obtained on requisition by 
the chief of the school from the depots. 

The personnel ordered to the school receive pay according 
to regulations and the budget for the school. 



EXPENDFTURE OF AMMUNITION. 



During the year 1901 the expenditure of ammunition at 
the regimental practice was as follows: 



Flnt STea ardllery regiment... 
FInt Gdta artillery regiment—. 

Wendes artillery r^^ent 

Norrlaud artillery regiment 

Second Svea artillery r^ment . 
Second 66ta artillery r^ment. 
Gotland field corpe artillery 



Shells. 


Shrapnel. 


100 


1 

1,600 


600 


1,300 


180 


3,000 


250 


1,650 


aw 


1,560 


100 


1,600 1 


50 


600 



Blank. 



5,000 
3,000 
6,600 
4,600 
4,600 
5,000 
600 



EXTRACTS FBOM REPORT OF TEffi SHOOTING SCHOOL FOR SENIOR OFFICERS 

OP THE FIELD ARTILLERY, 1901. 

The course lasted from June 9 to July 20. 

The officers ordered to attend the course were 10 captains, 
3 lieutenants for chiefs of section, 11 sergeants, 40 constables, 
1 detachment trumpeter, 82 cannoneers, and 3 artificers. 

Thirty-five saddle and 60 pack horses were placed at the 
disposition of the school. 

Two underofficers' school batteries were, for a short time, 
stationed at Marm& and took part in the exercises for two 
days in division with two batteries without loaded ammuni- 
tion for three days' target practice in divisions. 

The exercises at the school were as follows : 

1. Lectnres, * * skjntspel, " critique, etc *. hours. - 31i 

2. Making reports and records do... 72^^ 

8. Revolver shooting do..- 13 

4 Shooting with loaded cartridges do... 16 

6. Sharpshooting with guns in battery series. - 90 

6. Sharpshooting with guns in division do... 10 

7. Drill in division without loaded ammunition hours. . 4i 

8. Witnessing the sharpshooting of the constable 

schools -.do... 9 
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The shooting school expended during the exercises the fol- 
lowing S-centimeter ammunition with smokeless powder : 

8-c6ntimeter shrapnel, model '93 3,3u0 

S-centimeter shrapnel, model '88 5O0 

8-centimeter eh ells, model '87 100 

8-centimeter caniater, model '87 _ 100 



Total 4,000 

The firing took place eveiy day, and the allowance of 
ammunition proved to he well calculated for the time of the 
shooting. 

The following record shows the distrihution of the work 

When shooting by battery: Sbou. 

Against nnlimbered battery 51 

Against battery in guncolnmn 3 

Against battery protected by guns or other means T 

Against skirmish line, standing still 36 

Against skirmish line with reserve 6 

Against advancing Hkirmish line — 5 

Agaicst skirmish line advancing at a run ^_ S 

Against retreating skirmish lines S 

Against comiianies in file, deploying to skinaish line ,, 2 

Against companies in line, deploying to skirmish line _ 6 

Against advancing cavalry 4 

Against retreating cavalry 2 

When shooting by division: 

Against nnlimbered battery 8 

Against advancing skirmish line 8 

Against retreating akinnish line- - 3 

Against advancing cavalry 1 

Targets were changed 46 times during the series. In o 
series indirect fire was practiced. 



The course lasted from the 18th of May to the Sth of June. 
Twenty-one subaltern officers were detailed to attend thi 
course, an average of 3 to each regiment. 
The following exercises were carried out : 

1. Lectures, alternately by both teachers, as an introduc- 
tion and preparation to the other exercises and lo dis- 
cuss the results of the shooting. . 
. Aiming exercises , j^ 

3. Practice in battery 41 
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Honra. 

4. Sharpshooting with the gnns 40 

5. Shooting with revolver 4 

6. Distance measurement -. 9 

7. Shooting with reduced charges and practice with ex- 

plosives _ 14 

8. Making out reports and records of the firing. _ 98 

9. Discussing reports, etc - 6 

The lectures were on the following topics : 

Aiming drills and means for aiming, the duties of the 
detachment chiefs and the gun commanders during firing in 
battery ; the making up of reports and firing records, Unges 
distance measurer, the distribution of fire, explaining the 
results by examples from the shooting, and the scout service. 

The shooting school fired over 1,000 shots from 8-centi- 
meter guns with smokeless powder. 

At the firings the officers were divided as follows : 

Detachment chief s _ _ 3 

Gun commanders 6 

Records and reports _ 4 

Timing shots - 1 

On duty at the target as observers, etc _ 3 

To follow the shooting and keep the shooting books — 2 

The work was distributed in this manner every forenoon 
and changed in the afternoon, so that the same pupil had 
several opportunities to practice different duties in turn. 

TARGETS. 

Targets for elementary or precision shooting are compara- 
tively simple. Those for field shooting are more and more 
complicated until in the final exercises they form a perfectly 
dramatic representation of the hostile forces advancing, 
retreating, firing, or charging under all the conceivable cir- 
cumstances of actual warfare. 

'Figures and Designs. — The targets are usually composed 
of figures which represent the object on which the fire is sup- 
posed to be directed, and these figures are arranged separately 
or collectively according to the nature of the problem. 

These figures, etc., are made of wood, pasteboard, or cloth. 

Wood is used for permanent targets of small dimensions, 
and for certain special problems. 
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Pasteboard is generally preferred because it is easily worked 
and is quite durable. 

Cloth is used for disappearing and moving targets. 

The designs are classified as: 

(a) School targets. — Generally of wood, 5 meters square 
(fig. 13). The dimensions are given in meters and centi- 
meters. 
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(b) Prise shooting targets. — Also of wood and of the 
dimensions specified for the competition. 

(c) Field targets. — Figures representing men, horses, etc., 



Infantry figures of full length or of half, one-third, or one- 
fourth the full length, of the form and dimensions shown in 
figs. 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17. They 
are made of pasteboard tacked on 
a skeleton of wooden laths. 

Cavalry figures are sketched 
on cloth of the pattern shown in 
fig. 18. The dimensions in milli- 
meters. The cloth Is tacked on 
a wooden frame. Those for the 
horses vrithout riders are similar 
in design. 

Artillery figures are made of 
pasteboard. That for the piece 
unlitnbered is shown in fig. 19; 
for the limber, fig. 20; for the 
personnel the infantry figures are 
used. For artillery limbered up 




tile figure of a caisson, fig. 21; for the mounted i 
for horses without rider, fig. 23, 
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Simple Takoets. — Suitable targets for artillery practice 
are formed by combining several figures, and arranging them 
in different formations. 

They are classified as: 

(a) Immovable targets. 

(b) Appearing and disappearing targets. 

(c) Movable targets. _ 
(rf) Balloon targets. 

(a) IittTnovable targets. — Infantry in firing line, or in cloM 
order when it is supposed to be exposed to view, is representad 
by lying or kneeling figures, only when, in motion by whold 
figures. 
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Infantry in fighting formation la represented by a line of 
one-third or half figures arranged according to the terrain. 




Company reserves are placed about 3(i0 meters behind the 
firing line, well sheltered, and if possible hidden by the 
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When a large body of troops ia to be rejjreaented, 

in close order are so disposed as to be withdrawn 

} observation of those who are firing. When close 

are concealed by the ground the targets are made of 

screen on wooden frames 1.8 

meters high and 10 meters long, and on 

them are sketched whole or half figures. 

Three such screens in each line represent a 

platoo]!, etc. 

Immovable cavalry targets are not used 
for the fire o£ field artillery. 

For artillery targets a bat- 
tery nnlimbered is represented 
by artillery andinf antry figures 
set up as shown in fig. 24. Only 
in exceptional cases, when there 
is no shelter available, are the 
rest of the personnel, the lim- 
bers, horses, etc., represented; 
I they are then placed in line 
*i or column on one side of the 
j[ battery. 

-* The number of figures rep- 
»J resenting a six-gun battery ia 

Fig. M. given as follows r 




(6) Rapidly appearing and disappearing targets. — An in- 
fantry tai'get arranged to appear suddenly is shown in fig. 36. 
It swings on two pivots (fig. 25) at the top of the frame, and is 
held in a horizontal position by a prop. A long cord or wire 
ia led to a place of safety from which the prop ia removed at 
the proper time ; the target then drops to the vertical position 
shown in the figures and becomes visible from the firing point. 
The cord or wire is sometimes protected from the fire by lay- 
ing it in a furrow. Figs. 27 and 28 represent a target arranged 
with a counterpoise to appear or disappear. When the cord 
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is loose tlie counterpoise is so adjusted that the target falls 
back a little below the horizontal position. When the cord 
is tightened it rises to the position shown in the figures. 
This target is nsed in the open or behind earthworks, etc. 
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An infantry target at first visible, bat arranged to disappear 
under fire, is made like that shown in fig. 26, but with tha 
pivots at the foot of the frame instead of at the top. Several 
groups are represented side by side and one or more are made 
to fall from time to time by pulling out the props. 

Figs. 29 and 30 represent a full-length infantry target made 
to appear and disappear. It falls back to the horizontal posi- 
tion when the cord is loosened and is brought back when the 
cord is tightened. 

Thin lines, patrols, outposts, etc., are represented by sev- 
eral targets like that shown in fig. 31. The target and the 
prop are both hinged to the footboard and when struck. 



the vibration releases the prop from the shallow notch in 
the target so that both fall down. 




For cavalry the figures are drawn on a cloth target 10 
meters long and 2 meters high ; swinging horizontally on a 
pivot made of an old artillery axle and wheel (figs. 32, 33). 
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It is turned normal to the plane of fire to make it appear, 
and parallel to make it disappear. 

The artillery targets (fig. 35) are operated in tlie same way 
as the infantry targets; each of the figures for the guns, lim- 
ber, personnel, et«,, may have its own cord, or some may he 
made automatic, or all may be made to rise together. 
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(c) Movable targets. — Movable targets are moved on trams 
or sleds. Tramways are more expensive but more serviceable 
for targets moving across tbe line of fire eitber perpendicu- 
larly or obliquely so tbat tbey can he properly protected. 
Fipires of all kinds are mounted on cars or wagons witb four, 
six, or eight wheels, and hauled by motors or by the inclina- 
tion of the track. 

Sleds are more common and are used for all targets moving 
in the line of fire. The runners are of wood or sheet iron. 
Sleds with wooden runners are heavier and are considered 
more serviceable for heavier targets, especially when moving 
over a soft, moist, and comparatively level field. But sleds 
with sheet-iron runners like those shown in fig. 38 are most 
commonly used. The runners are of corrugated iron 1 milli- 
meter thick; a wooden block is bolted to each runner by the 
same bolts that hold the two crossbeams. The runners are 
connected also by braces in front and behind, and the iron oi 
steel cords that are attached to the blocks serve also as diag- 
onal braces. 



il 



These lines are led by snatch blocks to a distant part of 1 
the field, 2,000 meters, more or less, where it is convenient ^ 
to apply the motive power by horses or steam or otherwise. ' 
When practicable the part of the line most exposed to the I 
projectiles is laid in a furrow. 

When the figures on the sled are fixed, the sled is so turned I 
that they will present their edges to the firing point until] 
they are to become visible, and so that the sled is turned on | 
starting. 

Figures 39, 40, 41, and 43 represent devices by which in- 
fantry targets are made to rise on the sled when the cord is 
tightened, and figure 43 a target with two sets of figures i 
which impersonate a skirmish line advancing by rushes and 1 
then lying down to fire. 
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Fig. 34. 
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Figure ii represents the frame for a movable cavalry tar- 
get that disappears by turning on its hinges. 




Figure 45 is the frame of a disap{>eariug and movable 
artillery target, and 46 a sled which shows a target for artil- 
lery unlimbered (like figure 19) when it halts, and limbered 
up (like figure 21) when it is in motion. 

n 
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(d) Balloon targets. — If there is a suitable elevation on the 
firing ground, a staging is built on it, 10 or 15 meters high, 
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on which is displayed a target representing a balloon 7 meters 
in diameter with its gondola and lines. If no such elevation 
is available, a balloon is made of paper and inflated with hot 
air. To maintain the heat a sponge saturated with alcohol 




3 held under the hole in the bottom of the balloon by cross 
rivBB. The alcohol is ignited when the balloon is to ascend. 




It is controlled by a marline cord which leads to a place of 
shelter from which the balloon can be raised and lowered. 
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For longer practice a balloon is made of varnished linen 
and filled with water gas or illuminating gas. This balloon 
is controlled by a fine steel wire, and is raised and lowered 
by a windlass or other machinery. 
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Fig. 41. 

Combined Targets. — If a terrain is supposed to be occu- 
pied by infantry, targets that fall automatically (fig. 31) are 
set up in the proper places to represent patrols, and infantry 
figures to represent a firing line, at distances of one or two 
paces along such a line as it would probably occupy. Corn- 




Fig. 42. 



pany reserves are represented by full-length figures 300 meters 
behind the line, if possible well sheltered. They are repre- 
sented by such targets as those shown in fig. 30. 




Fig. 43. 



If the firing line is to be reenforced it can be represented by 
suddenly appearing targets (fig. 26), which must be set up on 
the firing line before the firing begins. 
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If the reserve is also to advance to reenforce the firing line 
it is represented by sleds as shown in fig. 43. The sleds are 
advanced from the reserve to the firing line, and this advance 
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Fig. 44. 



is made by rushes unless the distance is too sl^ort, or unless 
the ground affords them great protection while advancing. 
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Fig. 46. 



When a large body of infantry is to be advanced over the 
fire-swept zone to the assault, it can be represented as shown 
in fig. 47. 
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Fig. 47. 



The limit must first be fixed to which the assault can come. 
Up to this limit at distances of about 100, 75, or 50 meters 
apart, dex)ending upon the nature of the ground, are placed 
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appearing and disappearing targets (figs. 27, 28). By the side 
of them are laid the drag lines for the sleds on which are 
brought up figure targets like fig. 43. At somewhat greater 
distances, about 1,500 to 2,000 meters, are placed disappearing 
full-length figures (fig. 30), and besides them sleds are kept 
concealed. When the exercise is to begin, there are first 
shown the disappearing full-length figures which, after they 
come under effective fire, disappear. Then the sleds are put 
in motion. If the ground is open, after the artillery fire has 
become effective,, the sleds can advance by rushes ; otherwise 
the sleds move up at once to the line of figure targets most 
remote from the firing point. The sleds stop and are metamor- 
phosed into a firing line and the stationary figure targets 





Fig. 49. 



appear. After the fire has continued some time, or the 
following sled has reached the firing line, all the sleds set 
themselves in motion to the next figure line, which then 
becomes visible, and the former line disappears. In this 
manner the attack advances from line to line up to the most 
advanced figure line. If the drag lines are laid around snatch 
blocks about 100 meters from the firing point, even the final 
assault can be represented. 

By similar means the retreat of an infantry force can be 
represented. 

If the advance of a large body of cavalry is to be repre- 
sented, six or eight sheet-iron runners are laid side by side 
at distances of 4 meters and a great sled is built on them and 
hauled by several drag lines (fig. 50). 
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ArtiUery. — To represent the advance of artillery, the fig- 
ures (fig. 31) should be set up on 6 sleds 15 meters apart. 
The drag lines of three sleds are united and the movement 
is so regulated that they keep abreast of each other. If the 
battery in advancing is to halt and unlimber, aleda with 
double targets, like fig. 4C, are employed. 

When a large body of artillery is to advance, the drag 
lines are so disposed that they will move together. 




Fire of the ton-get. — When it is desirable to represent the 
fire of a target, several cartridges are laid in a row parallel 
to the line of fire in front of each gun and connected by a 
slow fuse so that each will be ignited in turn. 

Signals. — Both semaphores and telephones are used for 
communication between different parts of the range. 

HEAVY ARTILLERY. 
PREPARATORY EXERCISES. 

After the use of the sights, and the nature of the trajectory, 
have been explained to the men they are taught to direct the 
piece upon some object that is described to them. If no 
natural objects present themselves, targets on a reduced scale 
or even objects on a wall painting, are used. 



TARSET PRACTICE IN POEKIGN OOUNTBIES. 

The time required to direct the piece is observed and re- I 
corded. 

All kinds of pieces, and all the different methods of aiming, 
are practiced in this manner, both direct and with an auxil- 
iary point of aim. Fig. 51 shows an apparatus for making a, 
disappearing target; fig, 52, one for a movable target; figs. 
53 and 54 are objects which may be made to move along the 
apparatus. 

For practice in aiming at unseen objects a gun is fired, or 
a cartridge is exploded behind a hill, and the piece is directed 
from the indications of the smoke. 




Night shooting is simulated against a movable point, orl 
against a target either fixed or movable. 

Pi-ize competitions in pointing are held every autumn. 

The men are also practiced in observation of shot by firinj 
with blank cartridges, the explosion of the shot being simn-fl 
lated by cartridges previously laid at the proper distances'! 
and exploded as ordered by telephone. 

FIKINO WTTH LOADED AMMUNITION. 

Firing with loaded ammunition comprises instruction shoofc* 
ing for recruits, practice shooting, field shooting, and prizel 
shooting. 
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When circumstances permit, these firings are conducted 
daring the repetition exercises, except the prize shooting, and 
this should be completed before October 1. 

The ammunition allotted for the year's shooting is divided 
among the companies by the chief of the corps, after reserv- 
ing what is required for recruits and prize shooting. It is so 
distributed that the companies may as far as practicable re- 
ceive like instruction in shooting. As it is impossible in one 
year to go through all the necessary exercises, it is necessary 
to follow a program laid out for several years in succession. 

The shooting is conducted in a manner similar to that of 
field artillery. 

Field Shooting. — Field shooting, like that for field artil- 
lery, should be based upon some tactical supposition, but as 




it is usually impossible to vary the ground very much, the 
changes are generally made in the character and movements 
of the targets. If practicable the same targets should some- 
times be fired upon simultaneously by two widely separated 
batteries directed by the same ofScer. 

Prize Shooting is practiced annually with an 8-centimeter 
gun at the time specified by the chief of the corps. Each gun 
fires 8 shells against a target set up at a distance of COO meters. 
The target is 3.2 meters square with a bull's-eye 40 centi- 
meters in diameter, and circles 80, 120, 160, 200, 240, 280, and 
320 centimeters in diameter. 

Hits in the bull's-eye count 8 ; inside of the first circle 7, 
etc. The time between the fourth and eighth shot should not 
exceed five minutes. 
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The prize shooting is conducted oa principles similar to that 
of field artillery. 

TAKGETB, 

All kinds of figures may be sot up at points visible or 
invisible from the guns. 

Torpedo boat targets are made of a wooden framework 
covered with a network or with strips of cloth {figs. 55, 56, 
and 57). 
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The session lasted from the 1st of May to the 11th of June. 

Those who took the course of instruction were 2 captains, 
3 subaltern officers, 3 uuderofficers, and 1 7 constables, of which 
2 captains and 7 constables were from the artillery corps of 
the navy. 

To the instruction company there were ordered 80 pupils, 
of whom 40 were from the artillery corps of the navy. 

The daily work was on the average eight hours. 

The time was divided for the oflicers and underoflScers as 
follows : 

Lectarea, shooting regnlatiotiB aud making reports 45 

Distance measuring 9 

Examination of materiel _. 9 

VtBiting the forts at Yaxhoho and Osi/ar Frederickaborge 

and Karlakrona 8 

Bursting drills, et* -_ - M 

Firing with gims and revolver U8 

Total m 
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The school shot 37 drill series and 46 field series as follows : 

Hours. 

Against immovable tmcovered target, shell 4 

Against immovable uncovered target, shell and shrapnel. 19 

Against immovable uncovered target, shell and shrapnel- 4 

27 

Against immovable covered target, shell 4 

Against immovable covered target, shrapnel 3 

Against immovable covered target, shell and shrapnel-. _ 2 

9 

Against targets representing balloon, shrapnel 3 

Against marked ship's deck, shell 1 

Against towed target, and distance measure 17 

Against towed target, shell 8 

Against towed target, shell and shrapnel _ _ - 16 

Against anchored target on the sea, and mitrailleuse 2 

43 

Of this year's shooting the one which took place on the 23d 
of May with a 24-centimeter howitzer, model 94, was especially 
interesting. 

From this shooting it is apparent that the pieces in question 
could be used with advantage against an anchored fleet or 
even against a large anchored vessel in windy weather. 

The target represented the deck of the German armored 
vessel Fiirst Bismarck, and it was struck by not less than 45 
per cent of the shots, although the wind blew with a force of 
at least 4, that is, 10 to 15 meters in a second. 



In connection with the subject of target practice under 
''field conditions," it is suggested that such exercises might 
be made to conform still more closely to reality if, after offi- 
cers and men have first been practiced deliberately in this 
kind of firing, the problem should be so arranged as to simu- 
late the disturbing influences which affect both officers and 
men in action. 

This can be effected to some extent if they understand that 
a few seconds more or less may turn the scale of the battle 
for or against them, if noncommissioned officers and soldiers 
who acquit themselves creditably are rewarded by prizes or 
even by promotion, and if, in case of failure, the exercises 
are repeated under more arduous conditions, and if by all 
possible means the men are given to understand that their 
own record and that of their company or regiment depends 
upon their exertions for each fraction of a second during the 
decisive period. 
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They should nnderstand that it is often necessary to bal- 
ance carefully the advantages of running to the firing point 
with the disadvantages of arriving oat of breath. 

When a detachment is itself exposed to hostile fire^ those 
who by calculation and lot are found to be killed or wounded, 
should be recjQired to fall out or at least to cease firing for 
the day, thereby reducing the fire effect and chance of success 
of the detachment. If the man is killed because he has wan- 
tonly exposed himself to hostile fire it might be advisable to 
assign him such extra drills or practice as the case demands, 
and proper measures of discipline should in all cases be 
applied to men who are disposed to regard the exercise as a 
representation and not as a reality. 
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In Switzerland skill in the use of the rifle is much sought 
after, and male citizens of all ages able to handle the I'ifle are 
to be found practicing at shooting stands as members of the 
shooting clubs that are scattered throughout the country. 
This spirit of emulation extends so far that a very large 
percentage of the youths have attained a fair degree of 
proficiency before reporting for duty at the recruit schools, 
yet in these recruit schools a course in target practice is 
included. 

The targets used are shown in tigs. 1 to 10b. 
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Prior to the assembling of the recruits the ofBcers and 

noncommissioned of&cers forming the cadres for the schools 

(191) 
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are given a preliminary course in individual practice with 
conditions according to the following table : 



Exercise. 



Kind uf fire. 



Distauce. Target. 



Position. 



CoqditionR. 



Points. Hits. 



1 Single shots 

2 I do 

3 ! do 

4 : Magazine fire 



Meters. 




300 


A 


300 


B 


400 


C 


300 


D 



Kneeling 

Prone, with arm rest 

Kneeling 

Prone 



9 

9 

5 

12 



4 
4 
3 
6 



The conditions to be filled are the following : 
In the exercises 1 to 3 inclusive, in 5 consecutive shots, 
maximum 8 cartridges, if after the fifth shot the required 
score has not been made, another shot will be fired and the 




Fig. 2. — Target B. 

last 5 considered, and if the required number of points and 
hits have not yet been made, another will be fired, and so on 
up to 8 cartridges. In exercise No. 4, 2 cartridges will be put 
in the magazine; the soldier will fire these and refill the 
magazine, which holds 13 cartridges, and fire them, all in 
forty seconds. If he fails to make the required score, he 
may repeat this exercise once only. 

The recruits having reported, they are put through a course 
of sighting, position, and aiming drills with the sights adjusted 
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to distances up to 3,000 meters, first with rests and then with- 
out, until they are able to take the proper positions, hold the 
piece steady, and pull the trigger without flinching; then a 




few rounds of blank cartridges are fired, followed by a few 
rounds with hall cartridges to accustom the recruits to the 




e and to the recoil. For this preliminary course 15 ball- 
cartridges are allowed, and all the exercises are in front of 
targets. The instructing officer is given great latitude in the 
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method of his instruction, only so that no man shall approach.^ 
liis regular practice until he can aim and fire without flinching, 
but in no case will he begin his regular practice before tW 
third 

It may be well to add that gallery practice finds very littlft 



favor, and 1 



resorted to in the instruction of the 

recruits, though five cartridges of reducetl; 

strength are authorized for each recruitj 

which may be employed after what is known 

as the Gysi system. It is, 

claimed that they are n 

sufficiently accurate to i 

confidence; besidet 

there beia| 

no recoil anct 

very little 
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report, it does not materially tend to diminish the tendency 
of nervous men to flinch, which is the greatest obstacle to be 
overcome. 

The individual practice i.s a fire with conditions according 
to the following table : 
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The condition.s to be fulfilled are the following : 
Exercises 1 to 8 inclusive, in 5 consecutive shots, maximal 
8 cartridges, if after 5 shots the required score is not madt 
another will be fired and the last 5 counted, and in case o 
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failure, still another, and so on up to 8 cartridges. In exercise 
9, 8 cartridges will be placed in the magazine, and fori.y 





seconds allowed to fire them In exerci&e 10, 2 cartridges 
will be placed in the magaziuf- ind sixtj spconds allowed to 




fire these, fill the magazine, which holds 13 cartridges, and 
fire them. 
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In case of failure to make the required scores, exercises 
and 10 may be repeated once. Any recruit who has not fuU, 
filled the eonditione has noted on his record "restfi," and 
passes to the following exercises r 

Applied Fire. — This individual applied fire at field targets 
is to habituate the recruit to put in practice the training he 
has received, and he is allowed to assume his own positiOE 
and select his own point of aim. 

Program.- — Exercise 11: Single shots 300 meters at targ^ 
F disappearing (visible during six seconds). 

Exercise 13 : Single shots at leas than 300 meters, at 5 fal 
ing targets G, arranged as a line of skirmishers, five shots 
each exercise. 

After the firing the results are criticised by the instructor. 

Insignia of Good Shots. — Those who fulfill ail the condi- 
tions in the fire with single cartridges with the minimum 
number of shots, and the magazine fire without repeating the 
exercise, and make a total of 140 points, by the addition of 
all the points and hits of the fire with conditions, wUl receive 
the insignia of marksman (bon tireur). Others who fill the 
conditions 1 to 8 with 45 cartridges, and 9 and 10 without repe- 
tition, receive honorable mention, which is also noted in the 
soldier's target hook, which contains a record of his target 
practice during all the years of his service. 

The individual practice completed, the recruits are then 
practiced in collective firing, both by section and by company. 
These consist of varied exercises illustrative of campaign 
work. The following exercises will serve as illustrations; 

1. Exercises by section in extended line, firing as single 
loader, at 400 meters, at a line of skirmishers formed of fall- 
ing targets H and G mixed. 

2. Exercise by section in extended line, at 600 met«rs 
extended line of falling targets G and F mixed. 

3. Exercise by section in line in close order at GOO mel 
at a line in close order of falling targets F and G. The 
of the targets should always exceed half the front of 
section, and in the aifpreciation of the results, the ti 
employed enters as an important factor; 25 ball-cartridj 
are allowed for this kind of practice. 

The recruits are next practiced in the fire of combat, 
is in fact more an instruction for the commander than for 
men in the ranks. For this purpose several sets of tarj 
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are placed so that they may be seen at about the same time, H 
The chief marches his section on the ground, discovers the H 
targets, selects hia objective, determines the range, aud orders ■ 
the fire. At 6rst be may fire a few shots till he gets the 1 
range, and then be directs the rapidity and distribution of 1 
the fire. For this purpose about 30 cartridges are usually ■ 
allowed. The same problem is given by company on an H 
unknown terrain, if possible, for which 50 cartridges per man 1 
are allowed, but the company is required to approach the ■ 
terrain after a rapid march, or some exercise requiring great 1 
eSort. 1 

If time and ammunition permit they may fire against tar- 1 
gets representing disappearing cavalry. 1 

In appreciation of the results it is estimated that a superi- 1 
ority of fire is obtained when one-third of tlie targets have 1 
fallen; when one-half have been hit the objective is beaten. 1 

In the schools for noncommissioned officers the individual 
fire with conditions is according to the following table : 
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The conditions are, exercises 1 to 7, in 5 consecutive shots; 
maximum 8 cartridges, same as for recruits. 

Exercise 8, magazine charged with 8 cartridges, time 30 
seconds; exercise 9, 2 cartridges in magazine to be fired, 
magazine refilled with 13 cartridges and fired, time forty sec- 
onds. Exercises 8 and 9 may be repeated once. 

Applied Fire.— Exercise 10: Single shots, between 200 
and 300 meters at target F disappearing, visible five seconds, 
5 shots, each marked as fired. 

Exercise 11 1 Single shots, between 300 and 400 meters, two 
falling targets F placed near together, 6 shots at most fifty 
seconds. 

Exercise 12 : Magazine fire, 300 meters, four targets F fall- 
ing, placed in line, magazine filled with 13 cartridges, to 
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^H knock down ail the targets with the least possible number of 

^H shots, time thirty seconds. 

^M Exercise 13 : From 300 to 500 meters, targets falling or dis- 

^H appearing silhouettes. Will be used in this exercise what are 

^H left of the 95 cartridges allowed for the individual practice. 

^H The insignia of marksman and honorable mention will be 

^H given on the same conditions as for recmits, that is, a total of 

^H 140 points made with minimnni of cartridges in exercises 1 

^H to r, and without repeating exercises 8 and 9. 

^H Similar problems are given in collective firing to those pre- 

^H viouely described in the recruit course. 

^H The course of practice for the newly appointed officers is a 

^F little more difficult, and each officer is allowed 15 cartridges 

for preliminary practice, after which the following program 

is followed : 
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Exercises 1 to 8 and 11, in 5 consecutive shots, maximum 9 
cartridges; exercise 9, magazine filled with 13 cartridges, 
time thirty seconds; exercise 10, 4 cartridges in magazine, 
refill once, time forty seconds; exercise 12, 6 shots, time forty 
seconds. Numbers 9, 10, and 13 may he repeated once. In 
case of failure to make the requisite scores the officer is 
reported "rest^." 

The officer is given other practice in collective fire and as 
instructor of men. I 

After the courses of instruction in the schools previously 1 
described, the men are expected to keep themselves in prao-fl 
tice by exercises at the shooting stands and at their home^« 
but during the cours de repetitions of the fllte the men anfl 
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given the following practice, to see if they have kept up their 
training : 

1. Single shots, 400 meters, Target C, prone, 8 cartridges. 

3. Magazine fire, 300 meters. Target C, kneeling, 8 cart- 
ridges in the magazine, time forty seconds; also (iO cartridges 
for collective firing under the company commanders. 

The same allowance is made for the landwehr, except that 
only !!0 cartridges are allowed for collective firing. 

MARKlNfi AND fiCOEING. 

For marking, two disks are used, preferably of sheet iron, 
of 40-centimeter diameter for the longer ranges, and 30 
centimeters for 300 and 300 meters. They are painted the 
same color as the pasters, that ia : 



i 



Red with whit« band. 

White 

Orange 

Black - \i 



side red, white on the otiiw. 
Orange on one side, black on the other. 



The disk is placed with the center over the hole made by 
the bullet and held there a few seconds ; a miss is marked by 
balancing the disk iu the hand. The law provides very 
severe penalties for false marking or false scoring, and great 
care is taken to prevent errors. 



I 
I 



MARKINO. 

Target A (fig. 1); 

Interior circle, 40 centimeters in diameter 

Exterior circle of black, flO centimeters in diameter.. 

Interior circle white, JOO centknetera in diameter 

Brteriar circle white, 150 centimeters in diameter . . . 
Other parts of the target - 

Tai^et B (fig. 3) : 

Hit in flgnre 

Interior circle, 70 centimeters in diameter 

Exterior circle, 100 centimeters in diameter 

Other parts of the tar^t 

TargetC(fig. 3): 

Band containing figures, 50 centimeters wide 

Band nest below figures, 50 centimeters wide 

Upper and lower bHnds 

Target D (fig. 4): 

Band containing figures, 100 centimeters wide_ 

Lower band, 60 centimeters wide 

Upper band -- - 



On the other targets, known as field targets, each hit 
counts 2 points. They are made of wood, painted a neutral 



i 
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color, gray or light brown, and are, except those representing i 
artillery, provided with an apparatus to cause them to faLL j 
when struck. 

Targets B, C, and D are of paper, light' brown iu color. 
A, B, C, and D are mounted on wooden frames, arranged in 
pairs and counterpoised over pulleys so as to slide vertically, 
very similar to the Brinton targets used in our service. At 
most of the stands, if not all, the markers' pits are sunken in 
front of the targets, and a stone wall or other substantial 
butt is constructed behind the target to stop the projectiles. 




Each recruit is provided with a target book, and when he 
fires he at once announces to the officer who is instructing him 
the place on the target upon which he thinks he was aiming 
when the gun was discharged ; this point the officer marka 
with a dot ( • ) on the target in his book. When the shot is 
marked the place hit is marked with an oblique cross (X) and 
the two points are joined by a line. Many men are inclined 
to close the eyes when they pull the trigger, and it is believed 
this helps them to overcome this difficulty, as well as to cor- 
rect errors in sighting. See illustration (fig. 11). 

POSITION AND FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 

The recruits for these two branches of the artillery service I 
are given the same instruction and individual practice as the J 
infantry recruits, and the same individual practice in thai 
cours de r^p^tition. They are armed with the short rifle. 



lU^ 
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CAVALRY. 

A copy of the program for the target practice for the cav- 
alry recruits not being obtainable, the details of the practice 
can not be given, bnt from inquiries it is learned that the 
preliminary instruction and the individual pnictice do not 
materially differ from the course pursued with the infantry 
recruits, but to this pistol practice is added, almost identical 
with that given the newly appointed officers. 

PISTOL PRACTICE. 

In the preparatory course of cadres assembled before the 
recruit schools, there is a short course of pistol practice for 
the officers, all of whom carry pistols. There are three exer- 
cises of 6 shots each at 50 meters at Target A, and four 
exercises under such rules as the commandant of the school 
may direct, and at whatever targets he may choose, in series 
of 6 shots each at distances from 26 to 50 meters. Then in 
the target practice school for young officers newly appointed 
there are provided three exercises of 6 shots each at 60 meters 
at Target A, and seven exercises at such targets and under 
such conditions as the commandant of the school may direct, 
at ranges varying from 25 to 60 meters. All the cavalry 
have similar pistol practice dismounted. 

There is no provision for mounted practice. 

ALLOWANCE OF AMMUNITION. 

t Ammunition allowance is as follows : 

so.: 'PS- 

Preparatory practice, cadres recruit schools _ 30 

Eacb reomit, infantry 200 

Each recruit, forfresB and xwsition artillery B5 

NoncommiaBioned officers, target school 335 

Officers newly appointed 850 

Conrs de rSpStition 61ite 75 

Conrs de repetition landwehr 45 

Carbine : 

Recruit school 150 

Conrs de r^p6tition - 24 

Pistol: 

Officers forming cadres of recniit schools ,.. 43 

Offlcere newly appointed 80 

Cavalry n 
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Besides the foregoing, there is allowed for obligatory prac- 
tice at the shooting stands and paid to the societies on their 
returns of practice : 

For each man carrying the rifle or carbine 1.50 

For each man carrying a revolver B. 00 

There are other subsidies to these shooting societies encour- 
aging additional voluntary practice for men held to military 
service, also for all citizens of the country. 

AMMUNITION ALLOWANCE FOE MACHINE-OrUS. 

Machine-guns, Maxims: dnridgH. 

For recmit school 60,000 

For cours de r^p^tition, per company with 8 gnns 15, 000 

ARTILLERY. 

The schools of recruits for field and mountain artillery de- 
vote much time to target practice, using as targets the same 
forms as the field targets for infantry, grouped in sections or 
companies, sometimes in cohimn, then again in line, close or 
extended order ; those representing artillery usually in bat- 
tery. Infantry sections are formed and mounted on wheels 
with a long cable attached which is deflected by pulleys and 
by means of horses ; these targets are made to move at varying 
rates, while the artillery fire at them. Practice is given at 
known and unknown distances, from short to extreme ranges 
for the guns employed, including the methods of getting the 
range with both time and percussion shells. 

Similar practice is given the recruits for position and for- 
tress artillery. 

The following is the allowance of ammunition for field and 
mountain batteries : 

. aheil. Bbnpm-L. 

For each school of recruits with two batteries 800 770 

For each battery in conra de rSp^tition without maneit' 



For each battery in cours de r^p^tition with raanenver 860 

At the maneuvers a quantity of blank ammunition is con-- 
sumed, prescribed in orders, eacli year. 

Note. — The Neue Militfirische Bliitt-er, Berlin, January 1. 1001. snysi 
"There are no firing schook, as the term is understood in Oermany, in tlu 
militia Hystem of Switzerland. Lieutenants of infantrj- are required to 
complete a fonr weeks' course at a so-called firing school, during whic^ 
they are instructed both theoretically and practically in individual and 
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platoon fire. Occasionally more extensive firing exercises are held in ele- 
vated localities, as, for instance, in 1898 on Mount de Baulmes on the pla- 
teau of Cr^billon. The military department has appointed a commission 
for the study of the question of firing instruction, but the suggestions 
refer only to exercises in the recruit schools and cours de r^p^tition. 
Nothing is done in the way of firing instruction for field artillery, the 
target practice held being thought to be sufficient. " 

There is an experiment ground at Thun where new weapons for infantry 
and artillery are tested. 



REMOUNT SYSTEMS OF FOREIGN ARMIES. 
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Military remounts have been sliown by recent events to be 
a factor on which, more than any other, success in war may 
depend. Three hundred thousand horses, costing $62,000,000, 
were purchased by Great Britain for the South-African war, 
where 95 per cent of the British field army is mounted. Ger- 
many has 130,000 horses in the army, France has 143,000, and 
Russia 175,000. As high as 500,000 more would be required 
to bring one of these countries up to a war footing. 

The systems herein described have been reported by our 
military attaches, or compiled from other sources, and show 
how and where the principal armies of the world obtain their 
remounts, and the methods practiced for improving them. 



I.-AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 



There are in Austria-Hungary 3,857,000 horses; of these, 
1,548,300 are in Austria, and 3,308,700 in Hungary. The 
number of stallions in Austria is 133,145, in Hungary, 198,845. 
Both geldings and mares are used in the army. The geldings 
and mares over 4 years number in Austria 1,040,412, in Hun- 
gary, 1,553,155; total, 2,593,567; under 4 years iu Austria, 
374,743, in Hungary, 556,700; total, 931,443. 

In time of peace all horses and pack animals for the army 
are purchased by remount commissions, acting under the 
orders of the imperial war ministry. In case of mobilization 
the additional horses required are furnished by the horse 
owners, who give their serviceable animals to the govern- 
ment, receiving proper indemnification for the same. Only 
in case of a partial mobilization of small extent may the 
horses be purchased as in peace. Horses purchased in peace 
are distributed directly either to the troops requiring them 
— »r to the remount depots. The cavalry and artillery may be 
(207) 
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permitted by the war ministry to purchase their remounta 
directly. Organizations which have not this permission may 
occaeionally buy particularly good horses, rendering a de- 
tailed report of the transaction to the war ministry. 

There are seven permanent remount purchasing commis- 
sions, stationed as follows: At Budapest, Szegedin, Nagy- 
Kaniza, Bilak, Lemberg, Rzeszow, and Miskolcz. Each of 
these commissions is composed of a colonel or lieutenant 
colonel of cavalry as president, a retired officer as recorder 
and accouutant, and of a veterinary surgeon. Certain of 
these commissions have at their disposal a retired field officer 
of cavalry to replace the president when deemed necessary. 
The purchasing commissions of the troops that buy their own 
horses are each composed of a field officer or captain of cav- 
alry as president, a retired officer as recorder and accountant, 
and of a veterinary surgeon. Certain of these commissione 
have also at their disposal a retired field officer of cavalry to 
replace the president when deemed necessary. The com- 
mander of the troops is nevertheless responsible for the mili- 
tary value of the horses bought by these commissions, and it 
is also his duty to see that the necessary number of horses is 
obtained. All the horses purchased- are procured within the 
limits of the empire. Most of them are bought during the 
autumn. In the spring and summer only as many are pur- 
chased as are necessary to supply the losses that have occurred, 
and the 3^-year-olds which go to the remount depots. The 
purchasing commissions publish in the newspapers the datea 
of their meetings. Horses are procured as far as possible 
from the raisers; it is only exceptionally and only in the 
absence of the latter that the commissions have recourse to 
the merchants. From 60 to 60 per cent of the horses are 
bought without an intermediary. In addition to the horses 
purchased at the seats of the commissions, the presidents of 
the permanent commissions visit the markets, the raising 
centers, and the private breeding stables in order to procure 
especially suitable animals. The horses acquired for issue 
direct to the troops must be at least 5 years old, 7 at the 
most. The commissions are authorized to buy a limited 
number of i-year-olds if particularly strong and well devel- 
oped. Only healthy and serviceable animals are purchased. 
The minimum height is 15 hands 1 inch for horses for the 
cavalry, for noncommissioned officers' saddle horses, and 
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saddle horses for the train ; 15 hands 3 inches for draft horses; 
14 hands 2 inches for pack horses. Saddle horses, however, 
below 15 hands 2 inches are not bought unless they are par- 
ticularly strong animals. The minimum height for draft 
horses is reduced only in very exceptional cases. The saddle 
horses of the horse artillery are preferred between 15 hands 
1 inch and 15 hands 2 inches. The maximum height is 16 
hands 1 inch for the saddle, and 16 hands 3 inches for draft. 
For mules for mountain service the height depends upon the 
breeding conditions of the country where they are bought. 

There is no export duty on horses or mules. The import 
duty on horses over 2 years of age is $4.06 each, colts of 2 
years and under being free, mules $0,812. 

The use of the mule is confined to pack purposes, princi- 
pally for mountain artillery. 

The prices of the horses are fixed each year in the budget ; 
they average $101.32 for saddle horses, and $141.47 for draft 
horses. These are the average prices. The commissions may 
pay more in special cases. The commissions have also at their 
disposal a fund for increasing the purchase price of cavalry 
horses and horses for noncommissioned officers of artillery. 
The fund amounts to an annual allowance of $5,790, or 38.6 
cents for each animal bought. The number of horses annually 
acquired is about 12,000. Descriptions of the horses, at the 
time of purchase, are entered in a book by the recorder. The 
horses are then branded on the left side of the neck. When 
the horses reach their regiments they are branded with the 
regimental number on the left hip. Each organization of 
troops receives annually 12 per cent of its authorized strength 
in saddle horses and 10 per cent in draft horses. The aver- 
age service duration of the former is therefore 8^ years and 
of the latter 10 years. The purchase of horses of 5 and even 
4 years is very difficult, as the raisers generally sell the ani- 
mals under these ages, or else have spoiled them by work. 
The military administration, therefore, has been obliged 
either to raise the price, or to buy younger liorsos, from 3^ 
years and over. For these young horses the creation of horse 
depots became necessary, in which the animals could be kept 
until 4^ years old, the age at which they can be delivered to 
the troops. 

The remount depots number five, and are located at Bilak, 
Nagy-Daad-Sari, Labod, Klecza Dolna, and Ihaszi Marczalto. 

23565—14 
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Each one of these depots includes a large domain where young 
horses are raised on the range for a period averaging one 
year. These horses are not ridden at the depots. There is 
joined to each depot a farm, which permits the supplying of 
all agricultural products for the depot by means of its own 
resources. The depot at Nagy-Daad-Sari has a capacity for 
1,000 remounts, at Labod 600, and at each of the three others 
400. For superintending the remount service a general is 
appointed, who has the title of general inspector of remounts 
and who is directly under the orders of the imperial war min- 
istry. He exercises direction over the purchasing commis- 
sions and the remount depots in all that concerns the purchase, 
raising, and distribution of horses. His attention is given 
principally to the kinds of animals bought, and the formation 
of groups of horses for assignment to the different troops. He 
assists at the purchases on the days the commissions meet at 
important fairs. Under orders of the minister of war he 
inspects the horses in the different organizations, in order to 
keep himself informed of the value of the remount horses as 
to their adaptability for the service and to watch their devel- 
opment. He submits to the war ministry all propositions 
which appear to him to be of a nature to improve the remount. 
He acquaints himself with the horse production of the mon- 
archy, in order to be able to direct purchasing commissions 
to the places where they will find the most and the best 
horses. A field officer is detailed to assist him. 

After the month of May each year, 3-year-olds are bought, 
but the best only ; that is, those which give promise of mak- 
ing good mounts for officers. They are sent to the remount 
depots. 

Each regiment receives annually about 65 horses, 12 to 15 
of which come from the remount depots. 

The remount depot of Nagy-Daad-Sari is in Hungary. Its 
grounds extend over a domain of 8,000 acres. It is in two 
tracts, one containing 4, 700 acres and the other 3,300, located 
about 4 miles from each other. In addition to the pastures 
reserved for the horses, much of the land is placed under 
cultivation. The management is entirely military. It is 
administered by 1 field officer, as commander; 1 captain, 4 
lieutenants, one of whom is the accounting officer, 12 ser- 
geants, 10 corporals, and 60 x>rivates, furnished by the regi- 
ments to which the horses are sent. The privates are chosen 
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from the sickly men of the regiments and those against whom 
continual complaints are entered. The agricultural labor is 
done by civilians. In busy seasons the number of laborers 
reaches 600. All kinds of agricultural products are raised, 
but principally oats and corn. Oxen are used for work. 
Horses which have been injured or have in other ways become 
unsuitable for army use are also employed in work and as sad- 
dle horses for the attendants. The dwellings and the stables, 
as at all the other depots, are on high ground. The pastures, 
from 500 to 750 acres in extent, are inclosed by wire fences. 
The horses are distributed in herds of about 100 each, and are 
always guarded by two or three men, the noncommissioned 
officer of the stables making frequent inspections. The horses 
are kept outside as much as possible, but never over night. 
They are taken out early in the morning. In summer during 
the heat of the day they are brought in, and then taken out 
again in the afternoon until night. The ration consists of 7.2 
pounds of hay and 4.4 pounds of straw, no grain. 

The purchasing commissions take only those 3-year-olds 
which seem susceptible of making good mounts for officers. 
They pay for these young animals from $119.66 to $138.97. 
These horses are very uniform, there being but little variance 
among them. Fewer than one-fourth of the horses purchased 
go to the depots, the remainder go directly to their regiments. 
There are found in the depots only picked horses. When 
they first arrive at the depot they are quarantined for six 
weeks in a special stable, and are pastured in a field com- 
pletely isolated. Afterwards they are put in common stables. 
This undoubtedly prevents the spread of contagious diseases. 
Horses of similar size and form are placed in the same stable, 
but they are not selected or set apart for the different branches 
of the service until it is time to forward them to their regi- 
ments. After a stay of six months at the depots the horses 
are examined and marked by the commandant in classes from 
to 7. Classes 7 and 6 contain the perfect and very good, 
which enter definitely into the category of officers' horses. 
Classes 5 and 4 are marked as almost very good and good, 
and are noted to be inspected again. Another examination 
of them is made before they can enter the first-named category. 
Classes 3 and 2 will make noncommissioned officers' horses, 
unless they greatly improve before leaving the depot ; 1 and 
go to the troops. The young horses frequently change for 
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the better or worse during their stay at the deiKit, The infe- 
rior horses go to the artillery. When they have reached their 
fourth year, the horses are classed by the inspector general 
according to the number to be furnished to each regiment. 
The different Iota are drawn for before starting for their 
regiments. 

All the remount depots are similar in every respect, their 
managements and resources being unifoma. 

The horses are not shod and are not trained under the sad- 
dle at the depots. 

The description given of the remount depot at Nagy-Daad- 
Sari will serve to illustrate the manner in which the horses 
are cared for at the other remount de])ots mentioned. 

In the array the trot is very little used. It is never prac- 
ticed beyond the regulation speed. The gallop is more gen- 
erally in use, the degree of blood of the horse lends itseK to 
it. The reins are loose during the walk, which is an 
one. It is a principle not to inconvenience the horse, but to 
leave him at liberty as much as possible. Long distances are 
moved over at an easy and smooth gallop. The riders guide 
their horses well. The stirrups are short and the legs well 
forward. 

There being comparatively few hard roads in the empire, 
especially in Hungary, the horses of the army are not habitu- 
ally shod. The metaled roads generally have paths of earth 
on the sides for riding, so that the horses are seldom ridden 
on hard ground. They have, as a rule, very fine feet. When 
shoes are used they are made of iron, with a groove, and have 
holes for 6 nails. The foot is cut by the farrier the least pos- 
sible. The condition of the ground has guided somewhat the 
choice of the locations of the cavalry garrisons. Some of the 
regiments are near immense moors where the horses gallop 
on elastic ground. Horses are groomed three times a day 
They are not vaccinated. 

The officers are well mounted, often purchasing superior 
horses in the markets for their own use. Mounted officers 
part receive government service horses, and in part supply 
themselves with horses, for all of which they receive forage. 

In time of peace the following officers have mounts free of 
cost: Adjutants of infantry and fortress artillery, lieuten- 
ants of cavalry, captains of cavalry of the second class, and 
the subaltern officers of the field artillery and of the train. 
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In war, in addition to these, all supply officers, officers of the 
pioneer troops, field telegraph and field sanitary officers, etc., 
are furnished mounts hy the government. The infantry 
adjutants ai'e remounted by the cavalry regiments, those of 
the fortress artillery hy the regiments of corps artillery. The 
horses put in their possession must be under m years of age. 
Each regiment of cavalry always has on hand six horses for 
this purpose. At the end of eight years the horses become 
the property of the officers having them in their possession. 

The cavalry officers, remounted free of cost, take char- 
gers from among the troop horses. These horses should as a 
rule, barring accidental injuries or disability, remain five 
years in the hands of the holder. After five years the officer 
can ask to become the owner by the payment of three annui- 
ties, amounting in all to one-quarter of the value of the horse. 
After eight years the officer has a property right to the horse. 
The artillery officers are remounted iu the same manner from 
among the saddle horses of the noncommissioned officers of 
their corps. The officers of the train choose from among the 
horses of their train divisions. All the other officers, the field 
officers and captains of foot troops and of the technical troops, 
of the staffs, of the foot artillery, captains of the first class and 
the field officers of cavalry, a^e remounted at their owu ex- 
pense. The doctors and officials of the supply departments 
are not mounted in time of peace, troop horses being furnished 
them temporarily during the maneuvers. Upon mobilization 
they mount themselves at their own expense from among the 
requisitioned saddle horses. 

The officers remounted at their own expense can be author- 
ized by the war ministry to be furnished horses by the per- 
manent purchasing commissions, in which case they pay for 
the same in monthly installments, the number of which may 
vary from 12 to 48. The field officers, excepting those of the 
cavalry, may also, though exceptionally, obtain similar 
authorization to take mounts from among the horses of the 
cavalry, artillery, or train. A uniform price of 8131,63 is 
paid for these horses. The horses taken directly from the 
purchasing commissions can be acquired at the price of 
$163.13, which is the price limit authorized for officers of the 
cavalry, artillery, and the staff. In this case, the permanent 
purchasing commission serves as intermediary between the 
seller and the officer in whose interest it acts. AH officers of 
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cavalry and of horse artillery, mounted free of cost, are 
obligeil to own also one or two horses purchased at their own , 
expense. Thus, in the cavalry each field officer and captain 
must own three horses; each lieutenant, hesides the charger 
furnished free of cost, one horse. The higher ofBcers draw [ 
forage for ami have to keep a greater number of liorses. A 
mounted officer receives an allowance (extra pay) for each 
horse held at his own expense. For cavalry officers the extra 
pay is $12.16 for each horse per year. Por officers of the 
other arms gl7.03. Lieutenants of cavalry and captains of 
the second class of cavalry receive also a special indemnity 
of S48.74 per annum. Mounted ofRcera receive extra pay for 
stable hire, and the higher officers entitled to carriages receive 
extra pay for carriage-house hire, when stables and carriage 
houses are not furnished by the government. The allowancH 
of horses is, for a general, from li to 7, according to his duties; 
for a colonel of cavalry, 4; other cavalry field officers, 3; 
colonel of infantry, 3 ; colonel of artillery, 3 ; captains of the 
staff, 2; and field officers of the diverse arms, 2. Commuta- 
tion of forage is due all officers entitled to mounts, whether 
the animals were acquired at their own expense or free of I 
cost. The allowance for mounts is drawn annually, the other f 
allowances are drawn either ffvery five days or monthly, and j 
are paid in advance. 

The daily forage ration for horses of the army in time of J 
peace is as follows : For saddle horses of all kinds 9. 24 pounds J 
oats, 7.48 pounds hay, and for bedding -iAi pounds straw, f 
For draft horses of artillery 10.16 pounds oats, 9.9 poundcj 
hay, and for bedding 3.44 pounds straw. For draft horses of J 
the train 9.24 pounds oats, 7.9 pounds hay, 1.87 pounds straw, i 
and for bedding 3.44 pounds straw. For draft horses of thei 
schools 9.24 pounds oats, 9.9 pounds hay, and for bedding! 
3.44 pounds straw. In time of war the forage ration is the 
same for all categories of horses; it consists, however, of 
three types: First, the strong ration, 12 pounds oata and 6.6 
pounds hay; second, the ration furnished from the provision . 
columns, 11 pounds oats and fi.6 pounds hay; third, the reserve 1 
ration. 5.5 pounds oats and 6.6 pounds hay. 

There are sixty-two large storehouses througliout the empire 1 
for forage and rations. These storehouses themselves have i 
permanent or temporary annexes in the principal garrison j 
centers. In small garrisons the forage is furnished directly ] 
by contractors. Compressed forage is not used. 
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In time of peace the total number of horses in the army is 
69,950. Of this number 46,700 belong to the cavalry, 14,900 
to the artillery, 1,620 to the infantry, and 0,730 to the train, 
pioneers, and other services. In addition there are about 
5,000 officers' horses. In case of mobilization the cavalry 
requires a great many more trained saddle horses. In order 
to have them available and not to be compelled to maintain 
them in peace, every year a certain number of horses of the 
cavalry regiments are given, after six montlis' training, to 
civilians for use. These persons must be in assured condi- 
tions of life and must take the obligatioo to maintain the 
horses in a serviceable state, and to return them within 
twenty- four hours to the regiment in question, in case of 
mobilization. In addition these horses are assembled annually 
during the autumn maneuvers, for periods not to exceed 
twenty-eight days each, and every spring they are submitted 
to a mustering commission which reports their degree of serv- 
iceability. In case of good maintenance, the holder receives 
an annual prize of $4, $2 of which is paid in the autumn and 
$2 in the spring. If the horse, by the fault of the user, is not 
serviceable for war, the holder must render indemnification. 
At the end of six years in Austria and five years in Hungary, 
the horses become the property of the users without payment. 
They are, nevertheless, subject to requisition upon mobiliza- 
tion. In this case, however, their owners receive pay for 
them from the public treasury. The number of these horses 
in the service of private persons is 26,200. They are bought 
over and above the annual contingent and are commonly 
known as ''horses on leave." The practical application of 
this system has caused no criticism. 

In case of mobilization the horses can not be procured in 
the same manner as during peace, as this would require sev- 
eral months, and the mobilization would be delayed. For 
this reason the horses required in case of mobiliztltion are 
supplied by conscription (requisition). This is regulated by 
the horse-conscription laws of 18T3. By these laws every 
horse owner is obliged to give the government the horscjs 
owned by him which are serviceable for war, for which lu^ 
receives proper indemnification. Horse owners disobeying 
the call to present their horses will be forced to do so, and 
will be fined if they can not justify their delay. The entire 
horse supply is divided between the two states of the monarchy 
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in the ratio of the total number of horses they contain. The 
number of horses to be furnisbed by the provinces and dis- 
tricts is fixed according to the number of horses they have. 
In order to determine this number, a borse classification is 
made every three years by mixed commissions, composed of 
army officers and civilian representatives, which divide the 
horses into two classes, the " serviceable" and the "nnservice- 
able." In the interval between these periods, the horse own- 
ers have to report their horses, and the heads of the local 
communities submit, with these reports, evidence as to the 
serviceability of the horses for war. For each levying dis- 
trict there is appointed during peace a commiseion, consisting 
of a field officer or captain, one reckoning ofQcer, one vet- 
erinary or farrier, representatives of the civil authorities, and 
three sworn civil aiipraisers. As soon as the order to present 
the horses has been issued the communities are requested hy 
the civil authorities to bring to the designated place, at a 
fixed time, all those horses which in the last classification 
were found serviceable, as well as those which by the 1st of 
the last January exceeded their fourth year of age. These 
horses are presented and are then clas.sified by the commis- 
sion as serviceable or unserviceable; then as saddle, draft, or 
pack animals. The following ai^ specifications for servicea- 
bility: minimum height for saddle horses, 15 hands 1 inch; 
for draft horses, 15 bauds 2 inches (if strongly built, 15 hands 
1 inch) ; for pack animals, from 12 hands 2 inches to 13 hands 
:i inches. In the Tyrol and Dalmatia smaller minimum 
measures are required, viz, 14 hands 2 inches and 13 hands 2 
inches, respectively, for saddle horses; 13 hands 3 inches for 
pack horses, and mules 10 hands 3 inches. The minimum 
age is 4 years; no maximum age is fixed. Unessential faults 
not rendering the animals unserviceable, but which in time 
of peace might exclude their acceptance, are disregarded. 
The remount prices fixe<l by the war ministry ai'e published, 
and the owners of serviceable horses are requested to offer 
them at the fixed prices. Those voluntarily offered are pur- 
chased by selection made by the conimisKions, at the prices 
fixed. If the number of horses to be furnished by the com-' 
munity is not thus obtained, then all the other serviceable 
horses are appraised. The appraisement is done by the sworn 
appraisers, who are not bound by the remount prices (the 
prices fixed), but serviceable horses may be taken at a prica 
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below the remount price. No ob;jeftion against the a 
price is allowed. Those horses are first taken which i 
the lowest appraisement. The appraised prices are paid at 
oni^e. As a rule persons owning more than one horse are not 
ret^uired to furnish more than about one-half their number 
of horses. If the number of horses is not sufficient for this 
method to be employed, some other method is adopted, all 
hoi-se owTiera being treated impartially as far aa possible. 
As soon as a mobilization is ordered trained service horses 
are no longer furnished to officers ; they can then get only tbe 
horses furnished hy the country, that is, untrained horses. 
OiBcers, therefore, during a campaign can depend for trained 
horses only upon those they have already acquired in time of 
peace. The number of horses required upon mobilization is 
about aa follows r cavalry, 91,360; artillery, 87,440; infantry, 
35,150; train, pioneers, and other arms, 47,000; total, 360,940, 
The number of additional horses required is, therefore, 175,f>00. 

The administration of the studs of Austria- Hungary may 
be said to be a military one. The officers and men of the 
stables have a military organization. While the personnel 
is amenable to the minister of war and to the commanders 
of the organizations, it is paid, as provided by the budget, 
by the ministers of agriculture of Austria and of Hiingary. 
The ministers of agriculture have the direction of the studs in 
the corresponding parts of the monarchy. 

There are two kinds of establishments: First, breeding 
establishments where the state produces and raises horses; 
second, stallion depots. The officers at these establishments 
belong to a special corps, which has two divisions, one for 
Austria and the other for Hungary. This corps of officers is 
recruited from the officers of the cavalry and of the train who 
have served three years in a body of troops, and who have 
also shown special aptitude. To verify this aptitude, the 
officers must pass an examination before a board under the 
presidency of the inspector of tbe Austrian or Hungarian 
studs, at the veterinary institute of Vienna or of Budapest. 
The examination is both theoretical and practical, and bears 
upon the knowledge of the horse, its anatomy, and the raising, 
riding, and driving of horses. Tbe examination is followed 
by a period of six months of probation before the officer is 
definitely admitted. Exceptionally, the cadets acting as 
oflBeerB of cavalry and of the train can be admitted, after one 
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year of service, subject to examination before the board, and 
a probationary period. Once officers of this special corps 
they can not, as a rule, be transferred back to the arm from 
which they came. In particular cases their transfer may be 
approved by the minister of war, but only after the officer 
has, by a probationary period with troops, given proof that 
he is still capable of serving there. This corps numbers 12H 
officers, of whom 46 belong to Austria, and 83 to Hungary. 
These officers have charge of the following establishments: 
In Austria, the breeding stables of Piber and of Radautz, 
and the stallion depots of Stadl, Graz, Goding, Pisek, and 
Drohowyze. In Hungary, the breeding stables of Mezohegyes, 
Kis-Ber, Babolna, and Fogaras, and the stallion depots of 
Stuhlweissenburg, Nagy-Koros, Debreczin, Sepsi-Szent- 
Gyorgy, and Agram. Each of these establishments has a' 
its disposal the necessary number of surgeons, veterinari 
surgeons, and accountants belonging to the various organiza 
tions. There are on duty at these establishments 943 noncom 
missioned officers, 18 accountants, 3,578 privates of cavalry, 
and 135 orderlies ; total, 4,674. Under the orders of the com 
mandants of the establishments is also the management o 
the civil personnel necessary for the cultivation of the iaiM 
connected with the breeding establishments. 

The stallion depots furnish stallions for a certain numbi 
of permanent posts commanded by officers. Each post ft^ 
nishes its stations with stallions during the covering seasoi 
The number of posts in Austria is 16, and in Hungary 30, i 
all containing 3,067 stallions, and sxipplying 1,118 coverin 
stations. The state rents to private persons 191 stallions, j 
does not loan stallions free of rent. 

The Hungarian breeding establishments contain 3,686 a 
mals, distributed as follows : At Mezohegyes 2,049, at Eis-Bq 
698, at Babolna 584, and at Fogaras 355. The breeding stt 
bles influence to some extent the national raising by thd 
selections of stallions and raares for reproduction, the pre 
nets being disseminated by sales, and furnishing a consider! 
ble number of brood mares of superior type. There result 
from this, in the horse production of the monarchy, at' 
formity by which the remount service has profited ii _ 
measure, to furnish the army with horses of a standard ty] 
and of similar gaits. 

The royal Hungarian breeding establishment of Mezohegyes 
is the most important, on account of the number, variety, and 
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quality of its horses. It extends over an area of 50,000 acres, 
in one tract inclosed by a ditch and forest. The domain has 
6,000 civil and military employees, and includes a sugar fac- 
tory and an alcohol distillery. Cereals cover about one- 
quarter of the ground. The stables were founded in 1785. 
In 1884 a number of stallions and mares were acquired in 
Turkey and Moldavia. 

The chief of the agricultural ministerial section of breeding 
stables classifies the horses, excludes animals unfit for repro- 
duction, distributes stallions, admits brood mares and directs 
the annual sales. The horses are never tied up in the stables, 
but range in the paddock. The service animals of the breed- 
ing stables, 98 saddle horses and 56 draft horses, are chosen 
from those excluded. Mares may be boarded at the stables 
during the covering period. They are stabled free of cost, 
but the forage used by them is paid for by the owners at its 
naarket value, which is on an average about $6.08 a month 
per mare. The owner pays $1 to the men who take care of a 
mare. The price of the serving is fixed each year by the 
minister of agriculture. Thoroughbred mares foaled in 
Hungary and belonging to Hungarians are served for half 
the fixed price, and any who have won a race are served free 
of charge. There is in connection with this establishment a 
school for noncommissioned officers. Each year the pupils 
have a six months' course, including hippology, horse raising, 
and the care of horses in case of sickness or of ordinary acci- 
dents. The agricultural department operates eight farms, on 
which range 9,000 horned beasts of the Hungarian or Simen- 
thal breed. The methods are similar to those for the raising 
of horses. There is a chief veterinarian, assisted by two 
military and three civil veterinarians. Each one examines 
all the stock in his jurisdiction every day. The chief veter- 
inarian makes once a month a general inspection of all the 
animals. The hospital contains special places for animals 
that should be isolated. 

The shoeing is placed under the direction of a veterinarian, 
who has under him nine farriers, one of whom is a master 
farrier. They use only about 1,200 horseshoes per year, 
principally for the horses of the agricultural department. 
Those of the breeding stables are shod only exceptionally, 
even the service horses going barefoot. Experience has 
proved that leaving the horses unshod has a salutary effect 
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on the horn of the hoof, the quality of the foot becoming'a 
fised in the breed, so that there are but few defective feet. I 

The brand of the breeding stable, M surmounted by the I 
royal Hungarian crown, is placed on the right side of the backv 
behind the withers. An initial indicating the pedigree of fhxM 
sire is branded on the left side opposite. m 

All the horses are very gentle, being accustomed to manfl 
from an early age. They are never ill-treated. The price (^1 
the stallions raised at the breeding stables is estimated afrl 
$463. On the whole, these horses are good, but are lacking^ 
somewhat in style. The stallions are worked every day from 
two and one-half to three hours at a walk or trot, and once or 
twice a week they are galloped five or six minutes. During 
tbe covering season they are not exercised at the gallop. 

The stallions are divided into two classes, those that remain 
permanently at the stables for reproduction, and those aeni 
to the stallion depots. The former class consists of 5 Engli^ 
thoroughbreds, 6 half-English-breds, i Anglo-Normands, 
Gidran, and 13 Nonius. Tbe price of serving the best Englidi 
thoroughbreds is from 832 to S<38.60. In general the gaits a 
not fancy, as only tbe gallop is cultivated for horses for t! 
army. 

The stable has an auction sale every year at Budapasfi 
during the month of October. Eight horses are anuuaU]f| 
sent from the stables to the cavalry school at Vienna to ht 
riddeu, in September and October, at the bunts with hound| 
at Holies. 

Stallions are furnished by the Government to the communed 
(districts) at a price ranging from $120 to $200 each, nnder 
the following conditions : Good mamteuance, which is verified ; 
maximum price to be charged for covering $1.1 6; to cover not 
of tener than twice a day ; and not more than 88 mares annually. 

The Hungarian breeding stables at Kis-Ber have 18,000 
acres of land. The specialty of this stable is the reproduction 
and acclimatization of English thoroughbreds and of half- 
English thoroughbreds to improve the native breed. The 
celebrated stallion Buccaneer, purchased in England, in 
twenty-one years covered 736 mares, and his offspring havtj 
won $1,100,000, including the English Derby and the Grai " 
Prix in 187C. Draft horses for agricultural purposes are a 
bred here. In addition, silver-gray Hungarian cattle i 
sheep and bogs are raised. There is an annual sale at t 
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isble in June. Since 1867, i78 thoroughbred colts have been 
sold at an average price of $907.30. The highest average 
price was in 1885, when the remarkable average of S1,8G5.C0 
was reached. 

The breeding establislimeut at Babolua extends over 10,117 
acres. The specialty of this stable is the improvement of 
races of oriental blood. The results were not satisfactory 
with Arabian blood, consequently Syrian mares and stallions 
have been introduced. The stable senda to the stallion de- 
pots 50 horses each year. 

Tlie Hungarian breeding stables at Fogaras are of the least 
importance. Tliere is much Arabian blood there. The small- 
ness and absence of distinction in the breed is somewhat 
indicative, perhaps, of its proximity to Turkey. Many sheep 
of good quality are also raised here. 

The stallion depot of Sepsi-Szeut-Gyorgy contains 150 stal- 
lions, the other stallion depots of Hungary about 200 each. 

There are also two imperial braeding stables, one at Lip- 
itza and the other at Kladruber, which raise horses almost 
exclusively for the emperor's stables. The lirst raises full- 
blood Arabian horses, and crosses from this blood with Span- 
ish stock. The first Arabian stallion sent here was a white 
y-year-old taken from Napoleon's stables after the battle of 
Leipzig. Nearly all the horses at this stable are white. 

The breeding stables of Kladriiber furnish the heavy horses 
of Spanish breed, which serve for the imperial gala carriages. 
Their gaits are very poor. 

The breeding establishments of Austria, Fiber and Ra- 
dautz, and their stallion depots and stallion posts, have simi- 
lar organizations and administrations to those described for 
Hungary. 

There are a great number of private breeding stables, but 
none of very great extent. Among the most important of 
these may be mentioned the stables of John Becker, Stephen 
Blaskovics, Eleck Forster, Count Alvis Karolyi, Count Al- 
bert Apponyi, and the stables of the city of Hddmezo- 
Vasirhely. 

More than one-half the horses of the army are raised by 
civilians, without any assistance from the breeding estab- 
lishments or stallions of the state, as the number of remounts 
influenced by these government institutions are insufficient for 
the army. The horses raised by private breeders naturally 
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are not so uniform in size, gaits, and other qualities as those 
influenced by the governmental breeding. 

The saddle horses in general may be said to belong to two 
distinct types, the Galician and the Hungarian breeds. The 
Galician horse is perhaps, for army use, superior to the Hun- 
garian. This is due in part to the fact that the animals pur- 
chased by the remount commissions in Hungary, owing to 
the low buying price, are seldom of the first class. The best 
animals go to other countries, which make extensive pur- 
chases in Hungary. The Hungarian horse is, nevertheless, 
a remarkable cavalry horse. He has an excellent back and 
loins, perfect legs and feet, a large neck, and much style. A 
striking trait is also the extraordinary uniformity of the type 
of the various animals influenced by the breeding establish- 
ments. Both types of horses are extraordinarily gentle, 
which results from the absence of brutality in their treatment. 

As for the stallions sent by the various breeding stables to 
the hunts at Holies, they are noted, when the hunts are over, 
by their riders, who are army officers, as to their endurance, 
ability, condition of breathing organs, etc. These notes are 
considered when the stallions are distributed to the breeding 
stations, and an unfavorable report may lead to the animal's 
being put out of service. 

The training of the horses for the army begins at 4 years. 
It is conducted with the greatest method and is very extended. 
In addition to the military institute at Vienna, each cavalry 
brigade has a riding school, where officers are taught the 
principles and practice of training troop horses. This assures 
great uniformity in the service. A peculiarity of the riding 
to be mentioned is that all men are provided with a small 
rattan switch J of a yard in length, which is carried when 
mounted, excepting dress occasions. This does away with 
the touches of the spur, which are, especially among mares, 
frequent causes of restlessness. 

At the military institute the instruction does not stop with 
the riding school and training, the young lieutenants being 
sent during the months of September, October, and Novem- 
ber to the liunts at Holies. For this purpose the emperor 
puts at the disposal of the institute his mansion, which has 
accommodations for a great number of officers, and stables 
for 300 horses. The royal breeding stables of the monarchy 
furnish about 150 stallions, chosen from the animals of 8 or 9 
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years, the riding institute contributing also a certain number 
of horses. The domain keeps 80 deerhounds bought in Eng- 
land. The object sought is not only to practice the officers 
in riding at the gallop, in order to render them energetic 
goers, but to acquaint cavalry officers with the amount of 
eflfort they can demand of a horse, and of the strength of the 
latter. The horses are highly trained for the hunt, the train- 
ing including the jumping of ditches, hedges, etc. The hunt 
consists of letting loose, in a very much cut up but untim- 
bered country, a deer caught in the forest on the opposite 
bank of the March. The animal being out of his country is 
hunted, often in sight of the dogs. The horsemen follow the 
dogs, crossing behind them all the obstacles which they 
encounter. These latter consist principally of ditches, slopes, 
etc., the most difficult being a ravine from 11 to 13 yards 
wide, with 2 yards of water at the bottom. The officers ride 
well at obstacles, are well seated, but yield little to their 
horses, who jump pressing on the bridoon. The pace is 
severe, and to follow it good horses are required. These 
hunts are a military sport, and afford an excellent method of 
oracticing riding in the open. 



II.-BELGIUM. 



The total number of horses in Belginm in 1895 was 371,527. 

The type of horse generally raised is a heavy pack animal, 
known as the Flemish horse in its heavier form, and as the 
Ardennes horse^the horse of the mountains — in its some- 
what lighter form. There has been developed, however, a 
considerable industry in the raising of tine-bred stock. 

As late as the seventies Belgium produced but one-tenth the 
horses necessary for her cavalry remounts, the remainder 
being purchased abroad, principally in Ireland. Horse breed- 
ing has become so extensive of late, however, that of the 825 
saddle horses needed in the army in 1895, only 399 had to be 
purchased abroad. 

The breeding of thoroughbreds is not very extensive in Bel- 
gium, the number of stallions for this purpose in 1889 having 
been 28. 

In 1901 there were 8 regiments of cavalry, with a total of 40 
squadrons, 8 depots, and 4 field-artillery regiments. The 
number of service horses in 1901 was 10,875, distributed as 
follows: Cavalry, 5,578; infantry, 258 ; artillery, 2,933; engi- 
neers, 39; gendarmerie, 1,814; general staff, train, etc., 253. 
In time of war the total strength is 143,000 men and 38,600 
horses. 

The remounts are supplied on the basis that artillery horses 
are serviceable about eight years and cavalry horses nine years. 

The size of saddle horses must be from 15 to 15^^ hands for 
the chasseurs; 15i tol5i for the lancers; 15^ tolSjforthe 
guides, and 15i for the artillery. That of draft horses must 
be from 14i to 15^: hands. 

The supply of draft horses for the artilleiy is purchased 
almost entirely at home, the number so purchased in 1895 
being 213. The average price is about tl64. As high a price 
as $231.60 is paid for specially heavy horses from Ireland, for 
use with large guns. The number of such animalt; purchased 
luin 1895 was 19. 

I 
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The horses were formerly purchased from a contractor by a 
government committee and then assigned to the regiments. 
This system, however, led to many complaints, as the regi- 
ments were unable to keep the quality of their horses up to the 
standard. Of late the manner of procuring horses for the cav- 
alry and saddle horses for the artillery has been such that each 
regiment has to do its own purchasing. For this purpose a 
board is convened consisting of the regimental commander, two 
other officers, and a veterinary surgeon. The draft horses of 
the horse batteries are purchased by a board of officers from 
various regiments. The remounts for the train are supplied 
from condemned artillery horses. There are no remount 
depots, each regiment training its own remounts. An officer 
is allowed to purchase his mounts where he wishes or he may 
select them from the horses of the regiment. In the latter 
case the officer is not allowed for four years to dispose of them 
unless they become unfit for service. 



III.-CHINA. 

[Extract from " Zucht uiid Keniontiruug der fllilitar-Pfenle aller Staateii," by Dr. Paul Goldbeck, 

Berlin, 1901.] 



As in the greater part of Eastern Asia, tlie horses of China 
are small, with the exception of those from Turkestan, which 
are somewhat larger. The following races are distinguished : 

(1) The Manchurian race, seldom over 12 hands high. These 
are enduring little animals and are very sure-footed in rough, 
difficult country. They are used almost entirely as remounts 
for the Chinese cavalry, especially in the broken country of 
northern China. 

(2) The West-Mongolian horses. These are considerably 
larger, sometimes 15f to 16f hands high, but they are genuine 
steppe horses and useless in mountainous countries. 

The methods of breeding in Mongolia and Manchuria — 
which, by the way, are the only parts of China where horse 
breeding is carried on — is mostly the unrestrained breeding in 
herds. Although the Chinese settlers raise some horses on 
their farms, the native Mongol allows his herd (often number- 
ing 1,000 head) to run wild on the range generally without even 
a herder. Owing to the extreme cold of winter nights, these 
horses have very long coats (sometimes measuring 2 inches 
in length) which give them a shaggy appearance. They live 
by grazing on the steppe grass summer and winter. The 
Mongol, being zealous to preserve his breed of horses for 
himself, sells only geldings — never stallions or mares. The 
geldings are sold by small breeders direct to soldiers or freight- 
ers. The large owners sell only in lots to dealers. 

The price of horses varies from $10 to $24. The principal 
feed consists of a kind of rice mixed with small black beans. 
Clover, mixed with chopped straw and dampened, is used as 
fodder. Hay is unknown to the Chinaman ; grass is seldom 
used, and oats are raised only in tlie northernmost regions for 
export to Russia. 

In the whole southern parlb of China horses are seldom found 
even as domestic animals, asses and mules being preferred for 
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driving, the Chinamen (except soldiers) caring little for rid- 
ing. Mules are also bred quite extensively in the north, but 
it is in the south that they are most valuable, being able to 
endure the damp climate much better than the horse. 



IV.-DENMARK. 



The liorsea are obtained only by purchase. They are ob- 
tained in Denmark, Germany, England, and Ireland, In 
Denmark the horses are bought from breeders and agents, in 
foreign countries only from horse dealers. 

The average price for the ordinary cailre horses is $217.08, 
for ofGcers' horses 833o.84. Expenses in purchase, amounting . 
to about $31,44, are included in this price. 

Horses are purchased and inspected by the remount board. 
For cavalry they are half-bred geldings or mares. The gaits 
required are the walk, trot, and gallop. There are no regu- 
lations for weight. The same regulations apply to the saddle 
horses of the artillery as to the horses of cavalry. 

The draft horses for the artillery are bought only in Den- 
mark and are required to be Danish-bred horses. They are 
as a riile larger and heavier than the saddle horse and need 
not be as highly bred. Pack horses are not used. About 
400 horses have been recently purchased. 

There is no government breeding establishment. In a 
remount depot on Fyen are kept some of the Danish-bred 
cavalry remounts, of which about 20 are bought each spring 
when 3 years old. After about a year at the depot they are 
delivered to the regiments and replaced by 20 others. 

The war office has two English tlioroughbred stallions and 
four German half-bred atallioDS which each year in the cover 
season are stationed with horse-breeding associations or with 
the farmers who have an interest in and knowledge of horse 
breeding. The price for covering is *2,68 to $8.04. These 
stallions have been used some few years. 

There is no import or export duty on horses. 

There are about 420,000 horses and no mules in Denmark. 

About 3,750 horses are in the army — 3,455 in the cavalry, 1,014 

in the field artillery, 38 in the train, 28 in the riding school, 

15 in the officers' school, and 200 horses of mounted officers 

iS^atside the mounted arms. 

^B (229) 
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In case of mobilization for war about 12,100 more horses 
would be required. About 6,000 are to be delivereil by the 
local governments, the remainder to be bought by the army 
itself in the neighborhood of the garriaona, and by the re- 
mount board in Denmark and foreign countries. 

The horses of the cavalry serve on an average 9.7 years; 
the horses of the artillery and train on an average 9. 9 years. 
There are required yearly 400 horses. 

The horses are broken and trained at the regiments, the 
saddle horses for one year, the draft horses for one-half year. 

The brand of the remount board (R K) is on the left thigh, 
also the brand of the detachment (E A R, D R, G H R). 

The horse.s are, as a rule, not vaccinated. Inoculating with 
blood serum has been practiced a few times recently when 
there were many cases of lung diseases. 

The shoes are ordinary handmade iron ones of various 
forms, as a rule, with calks during winter and without during 
summer. 

The horses are, as a rule, groomed twice a day. 

The forage allowance is 11.03 to ia.l3 pounds of oats, 4.41 
pounds hay, and 8.82 pounds straw a day, of which 4.il pounds 
straw is for bedding. Compressed forage is not used. 
There are no special regulations for officers' horses. 



EXTKACTS FROM T 



V OP 1876 ABOUT THE HOHSES ANT 



In case of war. the horse owners ia the country are under obligation to 
furnish for the ase of the anuy all the necessary horses suitable for war 
purposes, accordiog to the regulations established by this law. 

The number to be supplied for the army \a case of preparation for war 
are apportioned to the eity of Copenhagen, the towns, and the counties, 
according to the regulations established by the minister of the interior. 
The county councils make the apportionment to the communitiee in each 
county, also in accordance with regulations made by the minister of the 
interior. 

The magistracy in Copenhagen, the town council in each proTincial 
town, the county councils in E^ederiksberg. Frederiksvaerk, LOgst^, 
Marstal, NOrre Sundby, and Silieborg, and the pariah council in the rural 
communities are to procare at twenty-four hours' notice one and one-half 
times as many horses, suitable for war purposes, as the communities ftre 
to deliver at'cording to the apportionment at the time. 

Every horse owner, in case of war jireparations, is bound to comply 
with theorders of the aboFe-namedautboritieH immediately, andtodeliver 
for the use of the army all horses belonging to him. Any of the anthori 
tiea named, however, are authorized to bny for the community as maof 
horses as it is obligated to deliver, on condition that those which an not 
taken are to be returned. 
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The horses wliifh are offered are to be snpplieri ea^li with four good 
Bhoes, a cover, girth, and hemp lialter. 

The horses for the quota are selected by boards, one appointed fur each 
county, and each conBisting of three memberH, namely, the sheriff (in 
Copenhagen the mayor) as president, a memljer chosen hy the county 
council (in Copenhagen the magisti'acy). and a member appointed from 
the war office. 

If the board finds any horses iinsnitable. the owners may present others 
within one honr after all the horsBs submitted have been jndged ; if any 
of these are aleo rejected, the hoard is anthorized to purchase as many 
horses as are lacking to complete the qnota, and the community must 
make np the difference between the sum paid and that of the valuation. 
The board, if necessary, may complete the qnota by taking the horses 
frijm the community itaelf, in which case the authorities of the commn- 
itity must assist if necessary. 

The horSea thus procnred are delivered immediately at the place of 
muster to the army. 

The owners of the horses thus obtained receive at delivery a pecuniary 
compensation equal to the value ot the horses, and [aid from the treas- 
tiry, either in cash or by check, the price paid l>eing decided by the county 
valuation boards according to the market price for horses. 

The county valuation boards consist each of three expert and responsible 
men, chosen by the county council (in Copenhagen by the magistracy). 

The authorities above named, when choosing horses, are, as far as 
possible, U} avoid horses of especially high value. 

The transportation and feeding of the horses on the way to and from 
the places of muster must be provided by the horse owners, who subse- 
quently receive compensation from tlie treasury at a rate fixed by the 
minister of the interior. 

If a horse owner fails to comply with orders given in accordance with 
these regulations, 'he ia fined in the public police court not exceeding 
430-80 for each horse involved. These fines accrue to the treasury. 

The minister of the interior and the minister of war jointly draw up 
regulations concerning the purchase of horses, and jointly take the 
necessary measures to execute the law on the subject. 

EXTRACT FROM THE REGULATIONS OF THE REMOUNT BOARD. 

The remount board is to consist of four members, viz, one colonel or 
lieutenant colonel of cavalry, president of the board ; one captain and 
one first lieutenant of cavalry (the last named may be of the artillery) or 
two first heutenants of cavalry, or one of cavalry and one of artillery, and 
one veterinary surgeon. 

One of the members shall, if circumstances t>ermit, be garrisoned in 
the same town as the president, and, like him, exclusively do duty on 
the board and also perform the duties of secretary. The other members 
sen-e vrith their detachments when the board is not assembled. 

The board is under the immediate command of the war office. 

The duties of the board are: 
* (o) To purchase the horses necessary for tbe supply of the army, except 
e needed at the riding school and shoeing school. 
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(h) To form tbe inspecting board in connection with the civil members, 

(e) To make reports or decisions about qneations connected with the 
remount service and other matters relating to horses when called for by 
the war office. 

(d) To make auggestiona about snch reforms in tbe army remonnt 
service as it considers advisable and necessary. 

The horses are bought in the antnmn at an age of from 4i years to 
yeara, and in the spring at from ii to 7 years. 

Tbe height of tbe bora^ must be from 15 to iSf hands when tbey a 
nnder S years ; after this age up to 1S{ and 16 bands. 

The board can, however, in special cases, make exceptions to these ralea 
governing height and age. but in euch cases it must be noted in the report 
of tbe board to the war office. 

The boraefi which are sent to troops are put down on a list as offi( 
horses or cadre horses. With regard to the last named it is noted whether 
the horses in question are fit to " station out. " The horses thns designated 
must be at least 5 years old and be so strong that, if they are sent to the 
cavalry, tbey can be trained for three montba and then atationed out, ( 
if sent to tbe artillery, be stationed out and used by private keepers at 

To insure proper competition for the delivery of horses, the president of 
tbe board givea. in the public newspapers, advance notice of each pur- 
chasing journey of tbe board. 

In purchasing and distribnting horses, it must be considered that three- 
fifths of the horses which are annnally sent to the cavalry regiments and 
artillery regiments are to be stationed out. 

The president of the board distributes the pnrchaaed horses. 



The "board of inspection" consists of four military members and is 
assisted in aome of its duties by three civilian members. The military 
members are. a staff officer, who ia president of the board, a captain, and 
a first lieutenant (or two first lieutenants), and a veterinary surgeon. 

The civilian members are appointed by the ministry of the interior from 
each "brigade district." 

Tbe board assembles upon the order of tbe war office. 

The duties of the board are ; 

(a) To make once a year, in at least three places of each brigade dis- 
trict, an inspection of all the horses stationed out there. 

(b) To determine whether private keepers have fulfilled the obligation 
in regard to the horses stationed out, 

(c) To revise decisions of tbe combined regimental muster boards oil 
appeals by private keepers. 

The three civilian members cooperate with the board in (b) and (o). 



r CAVALRY BEOtUENT^ A 



The combined muBtering board of each cavalry regiment and artUleiy 
regiment is to consist of the mustering board of the r^pment sod ' 
civilian members appointed by tbe minister of tbe interior. 
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The board assembles only by regimental orders, and, as a rule, in the 
garrisDD of the regiment. 

The board ia to observe the regulations fixed by the war ofRue for the 
Btationiug out of the horses to private keepers. 

The duties of the board are : 

(a) To distribute and deliver horaes to the private keepers who meet 
after notification by the regiment. 

(b) To mnater the ont- stationed horsea when they retnira after notifica- 
tion by the regiment, 

(c) To make examinations of the out -stationed horses when called in by 
the regiment for that purpose. 

(d) To revise the decisions made by inspecting officers, and appealed 
from by private keepers. 



The horses must be used in such manner that they can at any time be 
delivered back to the detachments in serviceable condition. They must 
be used for riding, light driving, and for field work in good soil. But 
stone work, work in a thrashing machine, mill work, and public driving 
are prohibited. The horaes must not be let out by the keepers to others. 
They must not be absent over forty -eight hours at one time from the place 
of stationing out without permission from the detachment. 

If healthy, the horses innst be in good, hard condition, and mast be 
grain-fed, except in the grazing period. If a natural sickness is the caose 
of a bad condition, such fact must be proved by a certificate from a vet- 
erinary surgeon. From the Ist of Jmie to the middle of September, it is 
allowable to graae the horses. If the hoi-ses are called in during this 
period, they should, if the order is received in time, be stabled and grain- 
fed at least three weeks before the day of assembling. 

The horses must be handled with care in every respect and always 
be kept clean. They should always be well shod, and the shoes must be 
removed or replaced as oft«n as necessary to keep the hoofs in good con- 
dition. The out-stationed mares must not be covered. 

If a horse gets sick, it must be treated promptly by an authorized veter- 
inary surgeon, and the detachments must be notitied at once, and again 
when the horse recovers. 

The keepers must comply vrith any order received from the detachment 
regarding calling in of the horses, but, if circumstances permit it, keep- 
era will be given from two to three weeks' notice. 

The delivery of the horaes ia made to the same board from which 
received, or to one similarly constituted. The board examines each horse 
to see if the keeper complied vrith his agreement and reports the result. 
The keepers must deliver for each horse 4 good shoes and a serviceable 
hemp halter. The shoes and halter are supplied by tlie government. 

The horses stationed out will be inspected by a detachment officer *t 
irregular intervals, at points so fixed that no horse need be brought more 
^ban S miles (Danish)* from the place where it is stationed. 
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The horses are esiiiumed annaally by the superior mustering board, 
which coosiate of four militaTy and three civilian members, the last named 
beinx appointed by the minister of the interior. This board selects at 
least three different localities in each brigade district in which to hoU 
meetings. The horses which this board finds unserviceable are at 
condemned. 

For a violation of these regnlatians a keeper may be fined by the inspect- 
ina; officer up to S3. 88; by the combined mUBtering board np to $8,04: by 
the suiwrior mustering board up to S1B.08. 

If, on examination, a horse ia found to have deteriorated abnormally. 
any of the boards above mentioned can impose on the keeper a fine e<iaal 
t« the loss sustained by the treasury. In such a case the horiie will, 
rule, be withdrawn from the keeper. 

A finding of an inspecting officer may he appealed from to a. combined 
mustering board, and one of this board, if involving a penalty of 
18,04. to a superior mustering board. The sentences of the last named 
are not subject to appeal. 

Agreements to keep horses are binding for three months, and thereafter 
also, until withdrawn after a notice of one month. 

Keepers must retain each horse at least one year. If they wish to- 
return him after that time they must give three months' notice tc 
.detachment. No modification of this rule is allowed by the fact of horses' 
being called in for service. The detachment can, however, call in 
horses without any notice, if required to do so by the exigencies of tba 

The only compensation due the keepers is included in the "pay f<W 
feed." This is calculated by the day and is paid by the detachment 
infendants each month, either to the keeper himself or to a i-epresentativfl 
authorized in writing by the keejier to receive it. 



The highest average price which may be paid is fixed for the officera" 
horses at $36a, for other saddle horses and for draf.t horses at $241,30, but 
a detachment must always endeavor to obtain the horses at the ordinary 
market [n'ice. 

In purchasing horses (they mnst be geldings or mares) the use which ia 
to be made of them must be kept in view, especially it they are for aaddle 
purposes or draft purposes. They must be in good condition when 
purchased. 

The following are the requirements for saddle horses purchased: 

1. They must be between 6 and 10 years of age. 

2 They must not be under 151 hands and not over 16 hands in height. 

i!. They must have frames adapted 1^ riding purposes, must have 
strength, endurance, and lightness, have sound and strong legs, and e 
easy, ground -covering gaits. 

Horses that amble mnst not be bought. 

The following must be observed in purchasing draft horses: 

1. They are to be of the same age and of the same height as the saddts ' 
horses. 
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2. They must unite sound and strong legs with depth and width of body, 
have a ground-covering, even, and fairly easy gait, but with regard to the 
exterior, as for instance, the length of the neck, and the junction of neck 
and head, the requirements need not be so rigid as with the saddle horses. 

In the advertisements about the purchase of horses it must be plainly 
stated that sellers must guarantee against hidden faults, such as asthmatic 
afflictions, staggers, cribbing, wind-sucking, etc. The seller must be 
required at the close of the transaction to guarantee against such faults. 
The horse must be examined before it is received. This examination con- 
sists of testing the eyes and the tongue. The tongue must be whole and 
free from old and deep scars. It must also be ascertained whether the 
horse suffers from founder, ruptures, as umbilical rupture, etc. , or scrotal 
hernia, or hanging spermatic cord, and, as far as possible, that the geld- 
ings are clean cut and the mares not with young. 

The muster itself must take place on a pavement and not on soft ground, 
as otherwise lameness may not be detected. Horses that are vicious, 
shrieking, or ticklish, and horses that, on account of former injury by 
saddle or harness, try to avoid touch by shaking themselves, must be 
rejected. Kicking and biting animals must also be rejected. 

If practicable, each horse must be tried at the inspection with a rider, 
or, if a draft horse, with a wagon, to see if he is restive or liable to bolt. If 
this trial can not take place, the seller must be held responsible for each 
horse's being broken to riding or driving, as the case may be. Horses 
that are ridden together or driven together should be preferred to 
unbroken horses or such as are only matched on the spot. 

If a detachment of infantry is ordered to purchase horses in the absence 
of either an officer of cavalry or artillery, or a military veterinary sur- 
geon detailed to assist it, the detachment is authorized to seek expert 
civilian help and to pay a suitable salary for it. 



V.-FRANCE. 

[Reported by Capt. T. Bentley Mott, Artillery Corps, (jDited States Military Attach^ at Paris.] 



Horse and Mulb Census. — The horse census of 1900 gives 

the following figures : 

Total horses in France 3,203,229 

Total mules in France - -. 24,155 

Total horses in Algeria 77, 123 

Total mules in Algeria 2, 199 

Total 3,306,706 

Import Duties. — The import duty is as follows: 

Francs per head. 

Horses, stallions, geldings, and mares __ 30 

Foals - - -.. 20 

Mules - 5 

Asses --- - __ 3 

The total effective of horses in the army, both those belong- 
ing to the government and those owned by the oflBcers, is as 
follows (1902) : 



Stoffs 

Military schools 

Personnel outside of staffs, schools, and the line . 

Troops of the line 

Gendarmes and repablican guard 



Officers' 
horses. 



4,305 

132 

575 

17,342 

702 



23,056 



Enlisted 
men's horses. 



2,266 



106, 277 
11,047 



119,590 



Total. 



4,306 

2,398 

575 

123,619 

11, 749 



142,646 



This is the actual effective of the whole active army, in- 
cluding the gendarmes (military police) and the republican 
guard. 

The effective which forms the basis of estimates for the 
appropriations is smaller than this, by the following items : 



• 


Officers. 


Enlisted 
men. 


Total. 


General and field oflRcers: 

Active army 7, 298 

Gendarmes and republican guard 240 


7,538 






In remount depots available for service 1, 360 

Of gendarmes and republican guard 11,047 


12,407 


19,94f 








Remainder after deduction of these items from the preceding 
ones . 


15,518 


107,183 


122, 701 
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These last figures are known as the "hndgetary effective" 
of horses, hecanse on this hasis money for the remount is 
furmshed in sufficient sum to replace each year one-seventh 
the number of officers' horses (subalterns) and one-eighth the 
number of troop horses. The general and field officers have 
to provide their own mounts, and the gendarmes and the 
republican guard are mounted from condemned cavalry 
horses. 

The tables which follow show : 

The budgetary effective (that is, public animals in service) 
for 1302 anii the number to be bought in 1902; 

The same items for each branch of the service, for the staffs, 
schools, etc. ; 

The average prices allowed this year for the several cate- 
gories of animals. 

The various items are given separately for officers' horses 
and troopers' horses, and again, for those intended for service 
in Algeria and Tunis. 

Each year are replaced one-eighth the number of horses 
for troops, one-seventh for officers, and one-eleventh of the 
stallions and brood maros ; that is, each year there are con- 
demned 14 per cent of officers' horses, 13 per cent of troop 
horses, and 9 per cent of stallions and brood mares. In other 
words, for troop horses (saddle and draft mules and horses) 
the average length of service is considered to he eight years, 
for officers' horses, seven years, and for breeding horses eleven 
years. The condemnation and replacement for all arms is 
effected on that basis. 

The number of horses and mules for the various services 
bought in the last ten years has not greatly varied, so that 
the tables represent not only the figures for this year, but 
also a fair average for other years. 

In examining the item "horses for infantry, officers," it is 
to be remembered that all infantry captains are mounted. 

There are about 4,000 mules used in the army for all 
purposes. 

The offii:ers' horses with which these tables deal are the 
horses of subalterns; generals and field officers buy (usually 
from the state, as explained later on) their own horses ; hence 
the appropriation for these horses is not expended, but only 
advanced. To this end about 1,000,000 francs are annually 
made available, hut this amount eventually returns to the 
treasury. 



FRANCE. 
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THE REMOUNT SERVICE IX FRANCE. 

It may be said that all liorses and mules for the French 
Army are boiight in the open market. The only exception 
will be mentionetl under the heading "Studs and Breed 
Farms. " 

The remount service is charged with the purchase and de- 
livery of all horses and mules needed for the military service. 
For the purpose of the remount, France is divided into two 
"circumscriptions" or districts, each of which is commanded 
by a colonel or lieutenant colonel of cavalry ; Algeria and 
Tunis constitute a third district. In these two districts there 
are 10 depots and 11 subdepots or "annexes, "each depot with 
its annex being commanded as a rule by a major of cavalry. 
Besides these depots belonging to districts there are (i depots 
(having 11 annexes) which are commanded directly by the 
inspector general of the remount service. 

For the purpose of discipline and police the remount estab- 
lishments are under the authority of the corps commanders. 

Personnel of the Service, — The personnel is as follows: 

1. An inspector general holding his position permanently 
and an adjoint (major general and brigadier general, respec- 
tively) ; 

2. Commanders of districts (colonels or lieutenant colonels) ; 

3. Commanders of depots (with command and supervision 
of one or more annexes ; generally majors of cavalry) ; 

i. Commanders of annexes (captains, or veterinarians of 
the second class); 

5. Eight remount companies (five in France, three in 
Algeria and Tunis) ; 

6. Enlisted men belonging to mounted organizations de- 
tailed for duty at remount depot annexes. 

The depots are intended to receive and care for the horses 
boiight by boards until ready to be sent to tlie troops (they 
are never kept longer than twenty days); the annexes to 
receive horses under 5 years, to keep and train them from the 
time they are bought until ready for delivery to the troops, 
and to deliver them. 

The inspector general of the remount service directs the 
service in France, Tunis, and Algeria, being responsible to 
the minister of war only, with whom he communicates 
directly. Commanders of districts and of depots not in a 
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district may correspond directly with the minister on current 
matters. 

The commander of a district supervises the work of his 
remount depots, apportions the men of the remount companies 
in his district, and has in general the attributes of command, 
visitation, and inspection. 

The depot is the business unit of the remount service. Its 
commander is regularly a major of cavalry detached; he has 
under him a captain or lieutenant of cavalry detached who 
bears the designation of ''permanent buyer" (at some depots 
two such officers are employed), a veterinary, a disbursing 
officer, and a detachment of remount men. 

Horse Boards. — The depot commander and his assistant 
are permanent members of the board for buying horses all 
the year round. During the active period, from October 1 
to May 15, when the board travels about the country, a third 
officer is usually detailed from a mounted command in the 
region, and attached as "temporary buyer." Depots which 
buy horses chiefly for the artillery may be increased by the 
addition of a captain or lieutenant of that arm ; he may be 
permanent or temporary buyer. A horse board must in no 
case, however, have more or less than three members. In 
order that the requisite three members may be had for buy- 
ing horses that may be presented at any time at the depot, 
for attending fairs, etc., the commander of the depot may, 
when he thinks it advisable, appoint his disbursing officer or 
veterinary as third member, or he may ask for the detail of 
an officer from the troops in the vicinity. He may make this 
request directly to the commanding officer concerned. It is 
to be noticed that horse boards do not use a veterinary in 
their regular buying trips. 

The depots are scattered throughout the country at points 
best adapted for receiving and caring for the animals pur- 
chased, and are all in the horse-raising sections. The most 
important annex is at Suippes, department of Mame, where 
a great part of the young horses are collected and trained. 
At Saumur there exists a special breaking and training 
school for horses intended for the use of the other military 
schools and for the use of general officers. Unmanageable 
horses from the cavalry regiments are also sent to Saumur 
for special training. The extent of these depots and the 
money expenditures involved in their operations may be 
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realized when consideration is given to the fact that annually 
there are disbursed for horses and mules for the French army 
about 15,000,000 francs. 

Remount Companies.— There are eight remount com- 
panies, all composed of selected cavalrymen, but they are 
not counted in with the fighting strength of the cavalry. 
The strength of each company varies, according to location. 
A company is commanded by a captain with a variable num- 
ber of lieutenants. Four of them are divided among the 
various depots, one serves for all the military schools and 
three are assigned to Algeria and Tunis. Their principal 
duties consist in caring for the animals at tlie depots and 
conducting them to the regiments or batteries. The com- 
pany which does duty at all the schools is essentially made 
up of stablemen and grooms, but the administrative control 
of the company remains with the company commander, 
through his lieutenants or other detachment commanders, 
subject to the ultimate direction of the general officer com- 
manding the remount service. At depots, the depot com- 
mander controls the companies or detachments of the 
remount. Officers as well as men all come chiefly from 
the cavalry and are selected. 

Mode of Purchase. — Annually, the minister of war fixes 
the total number of animals to be purchased and designates 
the commands which are to be supplied, as well as the dates 
and sources of delivery. According to this allotment the 
animals are bought by the boards and sent to the depots or 
delivered directly to the commands. The former is the reg- 
ular method, the latter being used only when considerable 
saving of expense would ensue. 

Before starting out on a trip which will require the visiting 
of several points, the board sends notice of its route and the 
dates when it may be expected at each locality to the " prd- 
fets" or mayors, who post notices to that effect so as to give 
as much publicity as possible. 

The meithod of making the purchase is described at length 
on page 250, "Mode of Operation of Horse Boards in Algeria." 

Specifications. — The official specifications governing the 
boards in their purchases relate only to the age and height 
of the horses ; for the most part the whole matter is left to 
the judgment of the members of the board. These officers 
are very carefully selected horsemen and they are supposed 
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to know better than any orders could teach them the require- 
ments of a horse for the military service. 

The following rules are made for guidance of the boards: 
Purchases for the military service are made only of geld- 
ings fully cured from effects of castration, and of mares not 
in foal ; the horses must be of French origin, free f i-om blem- 
ish, with mane and tail uncut, and must have the conformar 
tion and quality requisite for the arm of service to which 
they are destined. 

A board is authorized to pay a higher price to a seller who 
presents a young horse — especially one coming 5 yeaj^ — 
bridled and saddled, broken to the three gaits, and uniting 
the conditions of a good military horse. 
Height. — The height must be as follows : 
Cavalry : Hmids. 

Cuirassiers --_ 15i to ISj 

Dragoons 16 to IJH 

Ligbt - liitoiei 

Arillery and train , 151 to 18 

Infantry officers 14} to 15} 

Mules - 14itoI5i 

Age. — Horses over 8 years old will not be bought. OflScera' 
horses {all arms), cavalry horses, and horses for the horse 
artillery of independent divisions of cavalry, are bought any 
time after October of the year they reach 3 years of age. 
Sometimes, by permission of the minister, a few of these 
horses may be bought after July. About 10 per cent of tha 
horses annually bought are 6, 7, or 8 years old ; the rest, 90 
per cent, are 5 years or under. 

Artillery horses, except tho-e just mentioned, must be over 
4 years, and are bought after January 1 of the year in which 
they reach that age. 

The boards are authorized to buy thoroughbred horsea 
after the 15th of November of the year in which they reach 
Zi years, provided the seller gives a certificate that the ani- 
mals have been trained. These thoroughbred horses are 
divided as equally as possible among regiments, and are 
intended for oflacers' mounts. These animals, if mares, are 
sent direct to the regiments; if stallions, to a depot to bo 
castrated, where they remain till healed, after which they are 
sent to the regiments. 

Ordinarily the horses are sent as bought to the depot, where 
they are kept under observation {never more than twenty 
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^ays) for vices or diseases. The liorses over 6 years are then 
sent ill convoys to their destinations ; those imder that age 
are sent to the annexes to be handled and kept till the mouth 
of October, when they are sent in lots to their destinations. 
The remount men are used to take the horses (usually by rail) 
to their destinatioDS, or the organizations may he asked to 
send men for this duty. Generally one man is sent for every 
four horses. Horses undergo no training at the depots. 
"When horses are received at the depots the greatest care is 
exercised in the matter of hygiene. Horses that are at all 
sick are separated from the others; lots are kept together; 
each horse has his own grooming kit, which is used for him 
alone; the watering troughs are regularly disinfected, in fact 
every precaution is taken against the transmission of disease. 

Besides the regular purchases by the remount service, 
special animals may be purchased by any of the mounted 
troops, but at a price not exceeding the annual average fixed 
amount. This is accomplished by a commission within the 
regiment composed of a field ofBcer, a captain, and a veter- 
inary surgeon, who are appointed by the brigade commander. 

The authorities of the cavalry school at Saumur are also 
authorized to purchase, through a commission a.ppointed by 
the commanding general of the school, horses of pure hlood 
or others of suitable quality. Indeed, the better-bred horses 
are not purchased largely by the remount service, as the prices 
asked are higher than those authorized to be paid by that 
service, so that special authority has to be obtained for the 
purchase of superior animals, whether at the school, in the 
regiment, or by the remount service. 

In all purchases whatsoever a written guarantee of sound- 
ness and suitability is always exacted from the seller, vrho, 
also, is required to give his name, address, and residence. 
That, together with the date and place of purchase, the price 
paid, etc., form the basis of the entry in the horae-descriptive 
book opposite the animal's number, which number is branded 
on his near forehoof as soon as he is bought. Later the 
number of the regiment and the initial of the arm are branded 
on the off forehoof. During the purchasing period an ab- 
stract of the animals purchased is sent to the ministry of war 
every fifteen days. 

Colts dropped by mares at the depot are taken up on the 
returns and are sent to Suippes, the special depot for young 
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White or gray horses are not bought if the supply of suit- 
able horses of hardy color is suflScient for the number needed. 

As much as 1,000 francs are allowed for a mule in France; 
450 francs in Algeria and Tunis. 

Pack mules for the Alpine mountain batteries and Alpine 
chasseurs a pied are bought in the Alpine region. Mulfis 
bought in Algeria and Tunis are chiefly for the train. 

About 250 horses are bought each year in France for use 
in Algeria and Tunis. No discrimination whatever is m&Je 
against mares in the purchases. 

At the depots the horses are classified and grouped accord- 
ing to the arm of the service for which they are intended, 
after which they can not be changed without a special report. 
Horses over 5 years are usually delivered to the regiments or 
batteries in separate lots of 20 or more, as bought, each animal 
accompanied by his descriptive list. Horses under 5 years 
are kept at the annexes and sent in one lot to their destinations 
on October 1 of each year. On arrival at the stations of the 
troops, the herd is at once looked over by the veterinary sur- 
geons, who certify to the sanitary condition of the animals, 
and a copy of the certificate is returned to the issuing depot 
for file. After the animals have been a month in the hands 
of the troops, a special report as to their characteristics is 
made to the ministry of war through ofl&cial channels. Horses 
which, after delivery, are found to be unsound or of vicious 
habits, are pronounced upon by a board of experts and the 
seller is obliged to take them back and pay expenses. 

Condemnations. — Throughout the regiments and batteries 
animals may be condemned by inspectors general at any 
period, although in the cavalry it is usual not to present such 
animals oftener than once a quarter, and it is customary at 
such periods to make requisition for animals to replace those 
which are to be condemned or which have died. Any animal, 
however, which has come from the remount service within a 
year and has become unfit for service from any but accidental 
causes, must have a special report of the case made to the 
ministry of war. Cavalry horses which have become unfit 
for saddle purposes, but which are otherwise still sound and 
available as draft animals, are reported for transfer to the 
artillery or to the train, but they must be ascertained to be 
susceptible of at least two years' additional service as such. 
All condemned animals are sold within fifteen days after 
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approval of condemnation, each animal being accompanied 
by his descriptive list, which must show the nature of his 
disability, accompanied by a certificate that the state guar- 
antees only that the animal is free from glanders. The pro- 
ceeds of the sales are deposited by the intendance officer in 
the nearest subtreasury. The condemned animals are suitably 
marked. 

Funds. — The items of expenditure for the remount service 
to be considered and accounted for are: The purchase of 
animals, expenses of travel of boards, fees to veterinaries and 
troopers (really extra pay), extra pay to noncommissioned 
officers, brokerage, purchases of halters or yokes, revenue 
stamps (for receipted bills), advertisements, etc., and feed for 
animals in transit, all which is provided by the annual budget. 

In addition thereto is an allowance of harness and equip- 
ments, tools, stable furniture, medicine, instruments, etc., 
for each depot or subdepot according to its needs, and a 
money allowance or fund for keeping it in order, for horse- 
shoeing, etc. Returns for all expenditures are made quar- 
terly, but the supplies are based upon monthly estimates. 

Books. — The principal books kept are those relating to the 
special functions of the remount service, such as a register of 
animals purchased or turned in, a register of issues to officers 
or to troops, a register of colts dropped in the depot, a register 
of animals returned to sellers for vicious habits or unsound- 
ness, a register of animals sold to officers, a register showing 
changes in original classification, a register of mares in foal 
and animals lent to civilians, a register showing transfer of 
animals from one depot to another by order of the minister. 

Every month a report is sent in by the corps commander of 
each army corps of the number of horses or mules purchased 
and issued within his district, the number remaining on hand 
to be disposed of, and, annually, on the 10th of January, a 
report of the number of condemned animals sold during the 
year. 

Horse boards are instructed to be careful to send horses of 
similar type to each regiment and even to each brigade of 
cavalry, and to see that not only each lot fills this condition 
but that the lots sent in succeeding years do likewise, so that 
the horses of the units may be of homogeneous types. 

As regards artillery draft horses, in time of peace, care is 
taken that all are also fit for the saddle, because they are then 
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used alternately as near and off horses ; while upon war mob- 
ilizatiou they are all to serve as near horses and the off ones 
are to be supplied by requisition. 

A distinction is made between sergeants' horses and those 
for corporals and men. The former should be really dragoon 
or cuirassier horses and should be chosen with an idea of fur- 
nishing material also for the remount of officers of a regiment, 
the latter horses neetl not have so much regrularity or be as 
well-bred. 

Horse batteries demand especial attention, as they are called 
upon for long marches at rapid gaits on all sorts of ground. 
Only horses of particular resistance, quickness, and mettle are 
chosen for this service, and colonels of regiments and com- 
manders of remount depots are directed to be careful not to 
furnish field batteries with horses suitable for horse batteries, 
since the latter horses are not easy to find. 

Annexes. — These are establishments of transition where 
young horses (under 5) are kept from the time they are 
bought until they are delivered to regiments. They are 
maintained on ground belonging to or rented by the govern- 
ment, or the commune. Their number is regulated from 
time to time by the minister of war. An important part 
of the duty of a depot commander is the supervision of 
his annexes, and he is expected to visit them frequently and 
unannounced. 

An annex is, according to its importance, either commanded 
by a captain of cavalry or managed by a veterinary of the 
second class ; but there is always a veterinary on duty at each 
annex. The enlisted men are recruited for this special serv- 
ice, being chosen from jockeys, stablemen, etc. They are 
given very little military instruction, most of their time 
being devoted to the horses. There is also usually a small 
detachment of men detailed from the organizations supplied 
by the annex. The number of men is generally one for every 
ten horses. 

The annexes are kept with scrupulous regard to health and 
cleanliness. They have ample paddocks in which the young 
horses are turned out whenever the weather is not bad. The 
horses are also given some work on a small track. They are 
hardly ever mounted, but are handled as much as possible 
and initiated in military habits. Their grooming is not very 
thorough, a.s the strength of the detachment would indicate, 
but they are kept clean and in good health. 



REMOUNT DEPOTS IN ALGERIA AND TUNIS. 

The operations of the remount service in Africa are in gen- 
eral similar to those in France, and need no further description 
in addition to what has been said. The depots supply the 
mounted troops stationed in Africa with practically all their 
horses and most of their mules, and send about 430 mules 
each year for the train in France. This is only about one- 
eighth of the total number of horses and mules bought each 
year in France for the train. On the other hand, a few artil- 
lery horses and mules are sent each year from France to 
Africa. 

Specifications. ^Horses purchased by the depots must 
combine the qualities required for the array as regards dis- 
tinction, strength of back, and sturdiness of frame, must be 
of Arab, Barbary, or Arab-Barbary origin, whole or castrated, 
exempt from blemishes, and with flowing tail, that is, with 
the dock of the tail intact. Mares are not bought for troops. 
The great majority of African troops are mounted on stallions 
and a small percentage ou geldings. 

Age Limits. — Not less than i and not more than 8 years. 
It is understood by the stipulation that only horses complet- 
ing their fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, or eighth year of age 
in the current year will be admitted. Nevertheless, horses 
of 4 years should be bought only when the supply of horses 
of 5 years is not sufficient to meet the demand. In any case 
they will not be admitted before the 1st of May in the year 
in which they I'each the age of 4. 

The same rules apply to the purchases of male and female 
mules. In regard to mules for the colonies, however, the con- 
ditions as to age and size may be modified by the minister. 

Height,— The height must be as follows ; 

Horses for offieere ___ 1 4 j^ and above. 

Troop horses for colonieB (aa Senegal, etc.)-- 14 and above. 

t Troop horses for Algeria: 
Spahis I4f and above. 
Chasseura d'Afrique _. 14J and above. 
Mnlea: 
Pack 14 and above. 
Draft 14^ and above. 
A tolerance of -j-inch is allowed for animals of excellent 
'* conformation. 

All the horses are sent, within twenty days, from the depots 
to their destinations in bunches of from 10 to 20 from time to 
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time during the whole year, there being no "establishments 
of transition " as in France. 

An effort is made to continue the same type and breed in 
each regiment. 

The Algerian spahis furnish their own horses. For loss 
incident to service they are reimbursed in the sum of 500 
francs each. They are furnished forage or commutation. 
Each squadron of spahis has a remount fund, coming from 
various interior economies, to cover losses, to pay for horses 
for indigent members, etc. 

Mode of Operation of Horse Boards in Algeria. — 
The operations of the horse board are carried on in public in 
the most favorable places. Order is maintained by police 
(gendarmerie, spahis, or other mounted men, according to 
the territory occupied). The members of the board wear 
uniform. The horses are examined individually. The places 
chosen for the reception of the horses are selected in such a 
way as to spare the breeders too much trouble in bringing up 
their horses, the interests of the treasury being kept in view. 
Wherever practicable, these places are near a railway sta- 
tion. The horses presented are accepted only upon a major- 
ity vote of the members of the board. If a horse is adjudged 
acceptable, each member notes the fact in his pocketbook 
with what seems a fair price for the animal. The bases for 
the purchase prices are determined by the budget. The 
horses offered are received by the board without discussion, 
in accordance with metnorandums which the members hand 
to the president. The memorandums state whether a horse 
is adjudged acceptable or not, and, in the former case, the sum 
of money it seems to be worth. The president of the board 
receives the memorandums of the members only after he has 
drawn up his own. The members of the board, in making 
their estimates, should not lose sight of the fact that the bud- 
getary standards of price are but averages, and that it is 
permissible to go below or above them. The price of the 
horse passed as fit to be bought is provisionally fixed by the 
president. This price is the exact average of the prices set 
down on the memorandums of the members. 

When one of the members, other than the president, con- 
siders that the horse is not acceptable, the animal may never- 
theless be bought, but in such a case the name of the member 
who has voted adversely, with his reasons therefor, are 
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inscribed on the register of purchase. When, however, the 
president himself considers that a horse is not acceptable the 
animal is refused on his opinion alone. 

Before letting the seller know the amount of the average 
price decided, the president asks him how much he expects 
to get for his horse and communicates his reply to the other 
members of the board. When the latter have decided, by a 
last and rapid examination, that the seller's demand is in 
agreement with or in excess of the first estimate, the president 
asks each of the members whether he maintains or modifies 
his estimate, and then finally fixes the average figure of the 
board, which must be accepted or refused, without discussion 
by the owner of the horse. Nevertheless the price demanded 
by the seller must be considered as a maximum which shall 
never be exceeded by the purchase board in fixing the sum 
to be paid. The board should use great reserve in making 
refusals, so as not to depreciate the value of the horse by 
publicly pointing out what are considered to be faults. The 
board should confine itself to declaring that a horse is not 
suitable for the service of the army, unless the refusal be 
based on causes altogether apparent, such as faulty build, 
insufficient or excessive age, etc. 

In the course of the operations, the president of the horse 
board should neglect no opportunity of entering into relations 
with the breeders and discussing with them all matters rela- 
ting to the horse-raising industry of the district. 

When the price is accepted by the seller, it is proclaimed 
in a loud voice by the president in presence of the public. 
Exception is made, however, in the case of natives, so that 
no offense may be given, in this connection, to the amour 
propre of certain among them. 

A description of the horse is then taken, but this descrip- 
tion must be verified by the commanding officer of the depot. 

At the end of each session held in the open air, the horses 
bought are collected in the order in which they have been 
received, and a serial number is lightly branded on the left 
side of the neck of each. After the horse has reached the 
depot, his number is branded on the near forehoof . Later 
the number of the regiment and the initial of the arm are 
branded on the oflf forehoof. 

In the colonies outside of Algeria and Tunis the remount 
is effected by means of purchases in the colony if suitable 
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horses are obtainable, otherwise the necessary number is 
sent from France and Algeria. 

REMOUNTS OF OFFICERS. 

To officers of all grades and arms and to all military offi- 
cials and employees horses are furnished for the most part 
gratuitously or else upon easy terms. 

Horses are furnished in three ways : (1) gratuitously; 
(2) on the installment plan ; (3) by sale outright. 

The number of horses which officers are entitled to acquire 
and keep at the government expense is given in the table 
following : 



Major geDeral — 

Brigadier general 

Colonel and lieutenant colonel (staff) 

Captain (staff) 

Colonel or lieutenant colonel of infantry 

C'olonel or lieutenant colonel of cavalry or artillery 

Major of infantry 

Major of cavalry or artillery 

Captain of infantry 

Captain of cavalry or artillery 

Lieutenant of cavalry 

Lieutenant of artillery 

Surgeon major of infantry 

Surgeon major of artillery 



Peace 


War 


footing. 


footing. 


6 


6 


4 


4 


3 


3 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


I 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 



1. Gratuitous. — All mounted officers below the grade of 
major are mounted gratuitously on both peace and war foot- 
ing ; for those above this rank, the number of horses required 
on a war footing is furnished gratuitously, provided the 
officers own already the horses required on a peace footing. 
All reserve and territorial officers are mounted gratuitously 
upon war mobilization. Officers who are entitled to gratui- 
tous mounts, but who prefer to provide their horses at their 
own expense, have to make in writing application for this 
privilege. Some officers who can afford it prefer to do this 
as they then have complete control of their mounts and can 
use them in harness or lend them out, which in case of 
horses furnished by the state gratuitously is absolutely for- 
bidden. 

If among the horses furnished to his regiment for officers* 
mounts an officer does not find a horse that would suit him, 
he can buy one in the market and present it to the horse 
board for purchase. If the horse is accepted, the officer is 
paid back the estimated price within the regulation amount 



allowed, and the horse is regarded as the property of the 
state furnished to the officer as a gratuitous mount in the 
regular way and is subject to the usual restrictions. Such a 
liorse can not he exchanged, returned, or condomned within 
eighteen months without authority of the minister. 

2. On the Installment Plan.— All officers above the 
rank of captain are obliged to own the number of horses 
indicated in the table given above. Upon his promotion, a 
captain can buy at a reduced price (depending upon how long 
the horse has been in his hands) the mount formerly fur- 
nished him gratuitously, paying either outright or by iustall- 
ment, all these amounts being minutely regulated according 
to bow long the horse has been in service. 

Any of&cer above the grade of captain can buy on the 
installment plan from the remount service the number of 
horses to which he is entitled, selecting the horses from 
among those on hand for the purpose, and paying $3 a month 
per horse. The horses remain the property of the state, 
which not only maintains them, but even replaces them if 
lost incident to the service. When the total of the install- 
ments equals the price paid for the horse by the state, plus 
one-tenth, he becomes the property of the officer. 

Officers may select in the market any horses which they 
w^ould like to take on the installment plan, and submit them 
to the boards. If a horse is accepted, the board pays his 
estimated value and then the officer receives his mount under 
the conditions just stated. Such a horse may not be returned 
or condemned within eighteen months. 

3. By Sale Outright. — All officers above the grade of 
captain can select from available horses provided by the 
remount service the number to which they are entitled and 
purchase the horses at the estimated value, paying the price 
in two installments. These horses become their absolute 
property, but if they desire to sell the horses the state has the 
right of refusal. 

Subalterns who have renounced their right to gratuitous 
mounts are obliged to buy their horses in the market. Any 
officer may keep at the expense of the government one horse 
above the number allowed him by regulations, provided he 
has bought hie horses in the market. 

The minimum age of horses furnished by the state to officers 
by either of the three methods above cited is as follows : Four 
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years for thorouglibred horses ; 5 years for Arabian or Bar- 
bary or full-bred Anglo- Arabian horses ; 6 years for horses of 
all other breeds. 

Officers are pecuniarily responsible for accidents resulting 
in the loss or injury of horses which they hold as property of 
the state, if such accidents result from their own fault. A 
permanent board of survey is provided for passing on all such 
matters. If the officer is relieved from responsibility he is 
furnished another horse. Another horse is likewise furnished 
when the horse the officer holds is condemned as unfit for 
service. 

Corps or brigade commanders may, under certain restric- 
tions, authorize officers to exchange horses. 

Establishments WHICH Mount Officers. — In general an 
officer of a mounted organization may select his mount from 
the whole number of horses available in the organization, 
with the exception of those already assigned to officers or 
noncommissioned officers or those reserved for the remount 
of officers not belonging to a mounted organization. General 
officers, if they do not buy their horses in the market, are 
permitted to choose among the horses of the war school at 
Paris, at Saumur, or in the remount depots of Paris and 
Suippes, where special classes of horses known as * ' general 
officers' horses " are trained for their purposes. At the vari- 
ous schools officers generally choose among horses furnished 
to the school, omitting of course the expensive "chevaux de 
carrifere" and "chevaux de manage." Officers not belonging 
to mounted organizations are mounted from horses of desig- 
nated mounted regiments ; thus officers of the general staflf, of 
foot artillery, engineers, etc., are mounted by the light artillery 
and dragoons ; infantry captains, from horses of French blood 
in the light cavalry, etc. Field officers of foot organizations 
are mounted from the animals selected for the purpose in the 
cavalry regiments of their region. They may also select a 
horse from a depot if they pay for his delivery. Officers of 
the remount service choose their horses at the depots and it 
goes without saying that they are well mounted. Officers 
who are mounted gratuitously may not choose among horses 
intended for the officers buying their mounts for cash or on 
the installment plan. Officers choose, in general, according 
to rank. 
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Gray horses are ridden by officers of the uoncombatant 
category — surgeons, quartermasters, comfnissaries, etc. 

Under no circumstances is an officer allowed to sell a horse 
obtained from the state, directly either to a civilian or to an- 
other officer ; the sale must be effected through the remount 
service. 

A horse, after having been once assigned, is rarely taken 
from the trooper without his consent. 

About 250 thoroughbred horses are bought by the remount 
service each year for delivery to officers. 

In mounted regiments the extra horses, subject to sale or 
assignment to officers, are divided into five classes. 

1. Those to remount the officers of the command. 

2. Those to remount officers of the general staff and of en- 
gineer troops, besides ten horses of the lots pertaining to the 
cuirassiers and the dragoons (extra-heavy animals) reserved 
every quarter to remount officers of the gendarmerie. 

3. Those to remount infantry officers (of the rank of cap- 
tain and above), intendance officers, surgeons, administration 
officers, all at the rate of ten horses per regiment of the light 
cavalry (chasseurs h cheval and hussars). 

4. Those specially selected for general officers, the cavalry 
schools, and the superior war school. 

5. Those intended for the enlisted men of the gendarmerie 
being aged horses of 12 years or more and not possessing the 
necessary aptitude for war service in their arm (cavalry), but 
still susceptible of good use in time of peace, particularly for 
the gendarmerie (mounted military policemen). The horses 
of class 5 are never, for any reason, again given out to cav- 
alrymen. 

These classes are made up and their numbers completed 
every quarter. Horses turned in by officers Tiot belonging to 
a regiment are classed with those of the category to which 
they properly belong. In giving out horses from any of the 
classes, priority of the applications is observed. 

Officers who are required to own their mounts, particularly 
majors and those of higher rank, with the exception of general 
officers, are granted, besides forage, shoeing, and veterinary 
expenses, an extra allowance at the rate of from $6 to $12 per 
month. In addition to this allowance for horses owned, all 
officers who are required to be mounted, whether they draw 
their mounts from the state or purchase them, are allowed 
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the coat of the first horse and equipments, which coat varies, ' 
according to grade, from $90 for a newly appointed sublieu- 
tenant np to $230 for an officer of cuirassiers. 

"CHEVAUX DE MANEGE" AND "CHEVAUX DE CARRIEKE." 

A regular effective of about 306 horses of the first category 
and 473 of the second is maintained for the use of the schools 
where riding is taught, as, for instance, Saumur, St. Cyr, the 
artillery schools at Versailles and Fontainebleau, the war col- 
lege at Paris, etc. 

The "cheval de manage," as the name indicates, is a riding- 
hall horse, used for this purpose alone and never for outdoor 
work. The "cheval de carriSre," on the other hand, is used 
solely for outdoor work, in the outdoor riding school (a regu- 
lar adjunct of the "riding hall" at all schools and moat 
cavalry posts). The nearest English equivalent for "cheval 
de carrifere" is "cross-country horse." These horses are 
selected and trained with great care and will exhibit to the 
instructor the smallest mistake committed by their riders. 
They are of course taught to jump ordinary obstacles, but 
they are not used in the military steeplechases nor as troop 
horses. The ideal type of the "cheval de carriere" is the 
Irish hunter. The average price allowed for this type of 
horse is about $360, but authority may be and often is 
obtained to pay much mure^even as high as $500 and $600. 
The price allowed for the riding-hall horse is $250, but often 
more is paid. Some magnificent animals of both types are 
to be seen at the schools. Besides these two types of horses, 
there are maintained for the schools about 1,376 "troop 
horses" for outdoor drills and exercises under arms 

8TUD8 AND BREED FARMS. 

As already stated, horses are obtained for the French army 
almost wholly by purchase in the open market. The only 
exception is furnished by a few young horses, raised on the 
military breed farms in Algeria and Tunis, which are found 
unsuitable for breeding purposes and are, therefore, sold or 
turned over to the troops. 

Government Studs— The 22 government studs existing in,' 
France proper are administered by the department of agri-J 
culture and do not furnish horses to the army. The object'' 
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of these studs is to furnish good sires of every race to liorse 

breeders, especially small farmers throughout France, for the 
purpose of improving the blood of French horses. The serv- 
ices of the stallions are paid for, by the owners of the mares 
served, at rates fixed according to the value and reputation 
of the stallion. 

Especial attention is of course paid to selecting etallions 
suitable for military purposes, because the government wishes 
to increase the production of such animals and to encourage 
breeders to raise them. A ready market and good prices 
jxist for military horses. But the army has nothing to do 
with these establishments and is not supplied by them, 

Akmy Stitds and Breed Farms. — These exist only in 
Funis and Algeria, and the former are maintained at and in 
lon'nection with the remount depots in those countries. 
There are four depots, three branches, two annexes, and two 
lireed farms, located as follows : 
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The breed farm is maintained for the purpose of rearing 
stallions for the government studs. The expenses of all these 
establishments come from the appropriations for the army, 
the number of stallions to be maintained being fixed in the 
appropriation bill each year; for 1902 it is 600. One-eleventh 
of these animals is replaced each year, the average price this 
year being $392.50 per stallion, or the total for the 56 stallions 
required in 1903, $16,087.50. 

The official reason for the existence of these studs in Algeria 
and Tunis is "to increase the number and improve the race 
of horses in those countries." 

As each stud is attached to one of the remount depots, the 
same personnel of officers and men suffices for both services. 

Personnel.— This consists of a colonel or lieutenant colo- 
nel, director of the remount and stud establishments, who has 
the samef unctions as an officer commanding a remount circum 
scription in France. He directs and controls the operations oi 
the various establishments in all that concerns the pui 
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of the horses aud their hygiene, appoints the uoncommis- 
sioned officers, grants <ir forwards applications for leaves of 
absence, makes recommendations to the inspector general 
of the remount service, inspects the various depots, presides 
over horse boards when he sees fit, makes recommendations 
to the inspector general as to stallions which should pass 
from the remount to the stud service, advises the inspector 
general as to the composition, number, and location of tlie 
stations, and supervises the matter of service of the mares. 
His reports go, one copy to the inspector general of the re- 
mount service and the other through the general commanding 
the nineteenth corps (Algeria) to the minister of war. 

The general officer, who is the permanent inspector general 
of the remount service, inspects and directs this service in 
the same way as he does the remount service in France, being 
responsible to the minister alone. His reports and orders do 
not go to the generals commanding cavalry brigades and ter- 
ritorial divisions in Algeria and Tunis, but are sent directly 
to the minister or the commanding officers of the remount 
depots, as the case may be. 

Commanding Officers of Depots. — Each depot aud annex 
is commanded by a major of cavalry (detached), aided by two 
officers (one a ' ' permanent buyer ") who are detailed generally 
from the troops stationed in the region — a veterinarian and a 
company or detachment of enlisted men of the remount serv- 
ice. Each branch depot is commanded by a captain detailed 
from the troops of the region, with a veterinarian and detach- 
ment of remount men under an officer of the remount service. 
The personnel of each establishment constitutes a horse board 
for purchasing horses and also conducts the aft'au.-a of the 
stud. During the buying time, i. e., from January 15 to 
July 1, each horse board may be increased by one officer, 
taken from mounted organizations serving in the region. In 
cases of large horse transactions the boards may be doubled 
by details of additional officers. In general, the command- 
ing officers of depots have the attributes of post commanders. 

There are actually three remount companies of about 300 
men each, detailed for service at the establishments in Africa. 
They have a special uniform, are armed with the revolver only, 
are given extra pay (from 5 to 13 cents a day), and are not put 
through drills and exercises. These men are usually old sol- 
diers, selected for their knowledge and love of horses, and 
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the best of them are detailed for work with tlie stallions. 
The officers of these companies are employed chiefly ia the 
stud, though they may serve on horse boards, They are 
sent ou frequent inspections of the stallion stations. Those 
that show most ability are proposed for appointment as 
"permanent buyers," 

During the season each station is visited, without previous 
notice, by ofScei-s of the depot twice during a month and 
oftener if necessary. The greatest latitude, however, in this 
and in all matters is left to the commanding officer of depots. 
Early in January each year, all the noncommissioned offi- 
cers and privates thought to be capable of taking charge of 
stations are brought together at each depot and branch and 
given theoretical and practical instruction in their functions. 
Conditions under which a stallion should be used for serving, 
kind of stallion to be used for registered mares, etc., and 
L everything elue possible for their instruction on this detached 
K service is taught. 

The service of stallions in all the army studs is absolutely 
gratuitous. All horse raisers, European or native, have a 
right to these services without discrimination. However, 
light-draft mares of European blood are not to be served ex- 
I cept by Earbary or Arabian stallions chosen among those of 
stocky build. Registered mares are served only by stallions 
registered in the Algerian stud book or thoroughbred stal- 
lions of French register. Each locality is obliged (through 
its' civil and military authorities) to furnish stable and hous- 
ing for men and horses during the serving season. If in any 
locality such accommodations are not supplied, or are not 
satisfactory, no station is established there. The season be- 
gins on January 15. The service of the mares begins at each 
station four days after the arrival of the stallions, and lasts 
till the 15th or sometimes the 30th of June. Generally speak- 
ing, service is made by each horse once a day, in the morning 
I preferably, though some hoi'ses may be allowed to serve 
Ftwice in the same day. All stallions, without exception, 
Lliave one day of rest in the week. 

Grooming and Forage. — The stallions are generally 
[groomed but once a day, usually in the evening; b\it they 
B rubbed down before and after exercise. After grooming 
y are watered and then fed oats and barley. 
The ration for a stallion is as follows : Hay, 6i pounds ; 
traw, 11 pounds; oats or barley, 11 pounds. All stallio^i 
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of French register, and other horses also if deemed necessary, 
may be allowed oats instead of barley. Draft stallions are 
allowed 4i pounds oats extra during the season. For thirty 
days at the end of the season, each stallion gets 9 pounds of 
carrots a day, in addition to the ration. 

In July, August, and September the stallions are exercised 
only at a walk, and where it is possible baths in salt or fresli 
water replace grooming every two or three days. During 
this period an effort is made to treat all troubles caused by 
the fatigue of the serving season. From October 1 to Janu- 
ary 31 they are given progressive exercise to reduce fat, which 
is the chief cause of debility. They are ridden at least two 
liours a day from 8 to 12 miles. At whatever hour the exer- 
cise takes place, they are never watered until two hours after 
coming in. 

Source of Supply. — The stallions for these army studs 
come from two sources: First, those from the army breed 
farms in Africa, and second, those bought by horse boards in 
their regular rounds. When a board buys stallions which it 
thinks would make good breeders, this fact is noted on their 
descriptive lists when they are sent to the depots, and when 
the director makes his inspections he selects from among them 
the best, which in the next season are given trials. Those 
not so selected are sent immediately to the troops. Later the 
director recommends to the inspector general those which he 
thinks should be transferred permanently to the stallion 
depots, the number each year being, of course, determified 
by the appropriations for this purpose. The others are sent 
to the troops. 

These ''trial stallions" are used during the season accord- 
ing to their maturity. Those 4 years old and some of 5 years 
serve not oftener than once or twice a week. 

The latest iSgures are for 1901, and among them the follow- 
ing are of interest : 

The total number of stallions employed in the army studs 
was 845, thus divided as to race : 

English thoroughbred 1 

Arabian thoroughbred 79 

Arab-Barbary .-. ___ _ 104 

Barbary 661 

Total 845 
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Tte total number of mares serveil was 33,807, and the 
number of colts reported by breeders, 9,!)60. 

There are about 250 fewer stallions appropriated for in 
J903 than there were in 1001. The reason for the difference 
has not been ofticiaTly explained. 

Army Breed Farms in Algeria. — There are two of these, 
one at Tiaret and the other at I'Allelik. The latter has been 
pecently established and is not so important as the former, 
iriicb will be described. 

Tbe object of maintaining these farms is to rear and 
famish the government stnds in Algeria and Tunis (and 
eventually in France) with (1) breeding stallions of the thor- 
mghbred Oriental, that is, Arabian type ; (3) breeding stal- 
Sons of the Earbary race improved by an Arabian cross; (3) 
lireeding stallions of the Barbary race improved by any 
tther advisable selected cross. 

The establishments are governed in the same way as the 
ttallioQ and remount depots and are under the direction of 
lihe same higher officers. Each comprises a farm on which 
the forage, etc., is raised, and the necessary stables, barracks, 
tmd buildings, grooms, and laborers. 

The personnel consists of (1) a captain or lieutenant of cav- 
illry, commanding; (2) a lieutenant of cavalry, assistant or 
disbursing ofBcer; (3) a lieutenant of the remount sei'vice, 
Sommauding a detachment of his men; (4) a veterinarian ; 
0) a sufficient number of noncommissioned officers and pri- 
Prates of the remount service, and laborers. 
I The effective is establidhed by the minister on the recom- 
feiendation of the director general of the remount service, 
according to the needs and development of the farm. The 
men are chosen from among the lightest and best horsemen 
in the three companies of remount in Algeria. 

The maximum number of animals prescribed for the serv- 
ice is: (1) 4 stallions of either Arab or Barbary stock; (3) 
'45 mares of Arab or Barbary or Arab-Earbary stock; (3) 
eolts gotten o£ the foregoing on the farm; (4) the miiles or 
Dxen necessary for the farm work. 

The officers of the breed farm conduct all its affairs, super- 
irise the rearing and training of the horses, form boards for 
pnrchasing horses in the neighborhood for the establishment 
mad for distributing prizes to breeders, keep the stud book. 
Bud inspect the stallion stations during the s 
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the cost of the first horse and equipments, which cost varieaiB 
according to grade, from $90 for a newly appointed sublieu-l 
tenant up to |230 for an officer of cuirassiers. I 

"CHEVAUX DE manege" AND "CHEVAUX DE CAEHIERE." 

A regular effective of about 366 horses of the first category 
and i73 of the second is maintained for the use of the schools 
where riding is taught, as, for instance, Saumijr, St. Oyr, the 
artillery schools at Versailles and Fontainehleau, the war col- 
lege at Paris, etc. 

The "cheval de man&ge," as the name indicates, is a riding- 
hall horse, used for this purpose alone and never for outdoor 
work. The "cheval de carrifere," on the other hand, is usi 
solely for outdoor work, in the outdoor riding school (a regu- 
lar adjunct of the "riding hall" at all schools and ; 
cavalry posts). The nearest English equivalent for "cheval 
de carrifere" is "cross-country horse." These horses are 
selected and trained with great care and will exhibit to the 
instructor the smallest mistake committed by their riders. 
They are of course taught to jump ordinary obstacles, but:- 
they are uot used in the military steeplechases nor as troopi 
horses. The ideal type of the "cheval de carriere" is the' 
Irish himter. The average price allowed for this type 
horse is about $360, but authority may be and often is' 
obtained to pay much more— even as high as ^500 and S600. 
The price allowed for the riding-hall horse is $250, but often 
more is paid. Some magnificent animals of both types are 
to be seen at the schools. Besides these two types of horses, 
there are maintained for the schools about 1,375 "troo] 
horses" for outdoor drills and exercises under arms 

STUDS AND BREED FARMS. 

As already stated, horses are obtained for the French ano;^ 
almost wholly by purchase in the open market. The onl; 
exception ia furnished hy a few young horses, raised on thfr 
military breed farms in Algeria and Tunis, which are found 
unsuitable for breeding purposes and are, therefore, sold c* 
turned over to the troops. 

Government Studs. ^The 22 government studs existing in 
France proper are administered by the department of agri- 
culture and do not furnish horses to the army. The object 
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of these studs is to furnish good sires of every race to horse 
breeders, especially small faiiners throughout France, for the 
purpose of improving the blood of French liorses. The serv- 
ices of the stallions are paid for, by the owners of the mares 
served, at rates fixed according to the value and reputation 
of the stallion. 

Especial attention is of course paid to selecting stallions 
suitable for military purposes, because the government wishes 
to increase the production of such animals and to encourage 
breeders to raise them. A ready market and good prices 
exist for military horses. But the army has nothing to do 
witli these establishments and is not supplied by them. 

Army Studs and Breed Farms. — These exist only in 
Tunis and Algeria, and the former are maintained at and in 
connection with the remount depots in those countries. 
There are four depots, three branches, two annexes, and two 
breed farms, located as follows : 
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The breed farm is maintained for the purpose of rearing 
stallions for the government studs. The expenses of all these 
establishments come from the appropriations for the army, 
the number of stallions to be maintained being fixed in the 
appropriation bill each year; for 1902 it is 600. One-eleventh 
of these animals is replaced each year, the average price this 
year being $392.60 per stallion, or the total for the 55 stallions 
required in 1903, 616,087.50. 

The official reason for the existence of these studs in Algeria 
and Tunis is "to increase the number and improve the race 
of horses in those countries." 

As each stud is attached to one of the remount depots, the 
same personnel of officers and men suffices for both services. 

Personnel. — This consists of a colonel or lieutenant colo- 
nel, director of the remount and stud establishments, who has 
the same functions as an officer commanding a remount circum 
scription in France. He directs and controls the operations ot 
the various establishments in all that concerns the purchase 
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of the horses aud their hygiene, appoints the noncommis- 
sioned officers, grants or forwards applications for leaves of 
absence, makes recommendations to the inspector general 
of the remount service, inspects the various depots, presides 
over horse boards when he sees fit, makes recommendationa- 
to the inspector general as to stallious which should pass. 
from the remount to the stud service, advises the inspector. 
general as to the composition, number, and location of the. 
stations, and supervises the matter of service of the mares. 
His reports go, one copy to the inspector general of the re- 
mount service and the other through the general commanding 
the nineteenth corps (Algeria) to the minister of war. 

The general officer, who is the permanent inspector general - 
of the remount service, inspects aud directs this service in 
the same way as he does the remount service in France, being 
responsible to the minister alone. His reports and orders do 
not go to the generals commanding cavalry brigades and ter- 
ritorial divisions in Algeria and Tunis, but are sent directly 
to the minister or the commanding officers of the remount 
depots, as the case may be. 

Commanding Officers of Depots. — Each depot aud annex 
is commanded by a major of cavalry (detached), aided by two 
officers {one a "permanent buyer") who are detailed generally 
from the troops stationed in the region — a veterinarian and a- 
company or detachment of enlisted men of the remount 
ice. Each branch depot is commanded by a captain detailed 
from the troops of the region, with a veterinarian and detach- 
ment of remount men under an officer of the remount service. 
The personnel of each establishment constitutes a horse board 
for purchasing horses aud also conducts the affairs of the 
stnd. During the buying time, i. e., from January 15 to 
July I, each horse board may be increased by one officer, 
taken from mounted organizations serving in the regrion. In 
cases of large horse transactions the boards may be doubled 
by details of additional officers. In general, the command- 
ing officers of depots have the attributes of post commanders. 

There are actually three remount companies of about 300 
men each, detailed for service at the establishments in Africa. 
They have a special uniform, are armed with the revolver only, 
are given extra pay (from 5 to 13 cents a day), and are not put 
through drills and exercises. These men are usually old sol- 
diers, selected for their knowledge and love of horses, and 
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the best of them are detailed for work with the stallions. 
The officers of these companies are employed chiefly in the 
stud, though they may serve on horse hoards. They are 
sent on frequent inspections of the atallion stations. Those 
that show most ability are proposed for appointment as 
"permanent buyers." 

During the season each station is visited, withont previous 
notice, by officers of the depot twice during a month and 
oftener if necessary. The greatest latitude, however, in this 
and in all matters is left to the commanding officer of depots. 

Early in January each year, all the noncommissioned offi- 
cers and privates thought to be capable of taking charge of 
stations are brought together at each depot and branch and 
given theoretical and practical instruction in their functions. 
Conditions under which a stallion should be used for serving, 
kind of stallion to be used for registered mares, etc., and 
everything else possible for their instruction on this detached 
service is taught. 

The service of stallions in all the army studs is absolutely 
gratuitous. All horse raisers, European or native, have a 
right to these services without discrimination. However, 
light-draft mares of European blood are not to be served ex- 
cept by Barbary or Arabian stallions chosen among those of 
stocky build. Registered mares are served only hy stallions 
registered in the Algerian stud book or thoroughbred stal- 
lions of French register. Each locality is obliged (through 
its' civil and military authorities) to furnish stable and hous- 
ing for men and horses during the serving season. If in any 
locality such accommodations are not siipplied, or are not 
satisfactory, no station is established there. The season be- 
gins on January 15. The service of the mares begins at each 
station four days after the arrival of the stallions, and lasts 
till the 16th or sometimes the 30th of June. Generally speak- 
ing, service is made by each horse once a day, in the morning 
preferably, though some horses may be allowed to serve 
twice in the same day. All stallions, without exception, 
have one day of rest in the week. 

Grooming and Forage. — The stallions are generally 
groomed but once a (iay, usually in the evening; but they 
are rubbed down before and after exercise. After grooming 
they are watered and then fed oats and barley. 

The ration for a stallion is as follows: Hay, 6i pounds; 
straw, 11 pounds; oats or barley, 11 pounds. All stallions 
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of French register, and other horses also if deemed necessary, 
may be allowed oats instead of barley. Draft stallions are 
allowed ii pounds oats extra during the season. For thirty 
days at the end of the season, each stallion gets 9 pounds of 
carrots a day, in addition to the ration. 

In July, August, and September the stallions are exercised 
only at a walk, and where it is possible baths in salt or fresh 
water replace grooming every two or three days. During 
this period an effort is made to treat all troubles caused by 
the fatigue of the serving season. From October 1 to Janu- 
ary 31 they are given progressive exercise to reduce fat, which 
is the chief cause of debility. They are ridden at least two 
hours a day from 8 to 12 miles. At whatever hour the exer- 
cise takes place, they are never watered until two hours after 
coming in. 

Source of Supply. — The stallions for these army studs 
come from two sources: First, those from the army breed 
farms in Africa, and second, those bought by horse boards in 
their regular rounds. When a board buys stallions which it 
thinks would make good breeders, this fact is noted on their 
descriptive lists when they are sent to the depots, and when 
the director makes his inspections he selects from among them 
the best, which in the next season are given trials. Those 
not so selected are sent immediately to the troops. Later the 
director recommends to the inspector general those which he 
thinks should be transferred permanently to the stallion 
depots, the number each year being, of course, determi&ed 
by the appropriations for this purpose. The others are sent 
to the troops. 

These "trial stallions" are used during the season accord- 
ing to their maturity. Those 4 years old and some of 5 years 
serve not oftener than once or twice a week. 

The latest figures are for 1901, and among them the follow- 
ing are of interest : 

The total number of stallions employed in the army studa 
was 845, thus divided as to race : 

English thoronghbred -_ 1 

Arabian thoroughbred - 79 

irab-Barhary IM 



- J 

645 ■ 



' The total number of uiai-es served was 33,807, and the 
rnimber of colts reported by breeders, 9,060. 

There are about 350 fewer stallions appropriated for in 
1902 than there were in 1001. The reason for the difference 
has not been ofHcially explained. 

Army Bkked Farms in Alsbeia. — ^There are two of these, 
one at Tiaret and the other at I'AIIelik. The latter has been 
recently established and is not so important as the former, 
which will be described. 

The object of maintaining these farms is to rear and 
furnish the government studs in Algeria and Tunis (and 
eventually in France) with (1) breeding stallions of the thor- 
oughbred Oriental, that is, Arabian type; (2) breeding stal- 
lions of the Barbary race improved by an Arabian cross; (3) 
breeding stallions of the Barbary race improved by any 
other advisable selected cross. 

The establishments are governed in the same way as the 
stallion and remount depots and are under the direction of 
the same higher ofRcera, Each comprises a farm on which 
the forage, etc., is raised, and the necessary stables, barracks, 
and buildings, grooms, and laborers. 

The personnel consists of (1) a captain or lieutenant of cav- 
alry, commanding; (3) a lieutenant of cavalry, assistant or 
disbursing officer; (3) a lieutenant of the remount service, 
commanding a detachment of his men; (4) a veterinarian; 
(5) a sufficient number of noncommissioned officers and pri- 
vates of the remount service, and laborers. 

The effective is established by the minister on the recom- 
mendation of the director general of the remount service, 
according to the needs and development of the farm. The 
men are chosen from among the lightest and best horsemen 
in the three companies of remount in Algeria. 

The maximum number of animals prescribed for the serv- 
ice is: (1) 4 stallions of either Arab or Barbary stock; (3) 
45 mares of Arab or Barbary or Arab-Barbary stock; (3) 
colts gotten of the foregoing on the farm; (4) the mules or 
oxen necessary for the farm work. 

The ofBcers of the breed farm conduct all its affairs, super- 
vise the rearing and training of the horses, form boards for 
purchasing horses in the neighborhood for the establishment 
and for distributing prizes to breeders, keep the stud book, 
and inspect the stallion stations during the season. 
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^H All colts arp regularly trained from the age of 3 years, 
^H their track records carefully kept and copies sent to the J 
^H inspector geueral of the remount service. During July and 1 
^H August, however, no work is required of these young horses. 1 
^H When stallions 3 years old have been well broken they are 
^1 sent to the various studs in Algeria and Tunis ; the mares of 
^B corresponding age are served the following spring. Stallions 
^B and mares which are no longer valuable as breeders, and colts J 
^H and fillies which are not adjudged suitable for reproducers, I 
^B are recommended to the inspector general either for sale or 1 
^H for distribution to the troops. 1 

^M nPTiBrally flif. wni-V nf tliR fnrm ia flnnn hy anlfllep loTuir^ I 


^f but civilian labor may be hired or military-prison labor used. ' 
The expenses for buildings, extra pay, and incidentals for 
1903 is estimated at g'?,304.70. 

FORAGE ALLOWANCE. i 

The allowance in oats, hay, straw, etc., is prescribed for 
each class of animals and for each kind of service, as peace 
footing, war footing, bivouac, marches, camps of maneuver, 
on trains, at sea, etc. The following extracts from the tables 
are deemed sufficient : 


,™. 


Eich hprM, pi.nniiB jur ilfty, jj 


Fi^au rooting. 


Wit footing. 


J 


B^. 


Strmw 


- 


H.y. 


a<»w 


OHM. 


-■ 


ft..- 


^rij! 


.»^ 


,.„. 


' "Sim' i^'iTav^- 

FfcU Htilkr, >od (ool 


:: 


8.8 


Ufi 


:: 


5.0 


12.7 




*.o 


" 


1.1 

,,, 


I. 


SnEoanB. tTKio, chi>T8ai: 
d.inaiitg.,g.;i.cl.™i«. 

All mnlu, uid In AlgvrU 


Oats may be replaced as follows: By corn, barley, or rye, 
at weight for weight ; by wheat, beans, or pease, at two-thirds 
weight of oats. 

Wheat, beans, and pease are not allowed in total substitu- 
tion; the other grains are so allowed when absolutely neces- 
sary. The regular articles of issue are oats, hay, barley, and J 
straw. Barley meal, bran, carrots, parsnips, green fodder, 1 

^ —1 
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linseed, etc., are obtained as substitutes for savings on the 
regular ration. Temporarily, in France, the practice now is 
to substitute 2.2 pounds of barley for an equal weight of oats 
in the daily ration. In Algeria, barley is usually fed instead 
of oats. 

Certain army corps are now experimenting with a ration 
which with straw serves as a food component and increases 
the hay and oats allowance. The weight of oata ia carried to 
10.4 and 13 pounds according to the arm; that of hay to 6.G 
and 8.8 pounds according to the arm. An allowance of 3 
cents a day per horse ia paid. With thia the captaina may 
buy turf, gorse, heather, sawdust, fern, etc., for bedding. 
Formerly straw alone was used as bedding. 

The straw for all purposes is chiefly wheat straw, that of 
rye, oats, and barley being less frequently distributed. No 
special straw is selected for feed, all coming from the same 
loft. 

Both spring and winter oata are fed ; good oats are gray, 
white, or black, clean, smooth to feel, without odor and 
weighing from 55 to 70 pounds to the bushel. 

During one month, generally from May 15 to June 15, the 
majority of horses are fed green forage, about 22 pounds a 
day. For convalescents and other special cases, this green 
forage may be raised to 88 pounds a day. The only com- 
pressed forage used is hay. This is considered to assure the 
preservation of the hay {if perfectly dry when pressed) for 
two or two and one-half years. The pressed bales weigh from 
110 to 130 pounds each. The results obtained from use of 
compressed hay have been uniformly excellent. 

GROOMING. 

In winter horses are groomed twice a day, once between 
8.30 and 10 a m., and again about 3 p. m. 

The squadron commander regulates the method of feeding 
his horses, but as a rule hay is fed at reveille, one-half the 
day's ration of oats about 10 a. m. along with hay and straw, 
and the rest of the day's ration of oats, hay, and straw about 
4 p. m. 

FARRIERS. 

In each squadron of cavalry (which is about the strength 
of a United States troop of cavalry) there are one farrier and 
two assistant farriers. Al! farriers are men who have served 
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their three obligatory years and have voluntarily reenlisted. 
Promising assistant farriers are selected, one from each bri- 
gade, and sent to the farriers' school at Saumnr, where they 
undergo a thorough course in their trade, and upon passing an 
examination receive a brevet which quickly promotes them 
to farrier and chief farrier. Only men who agree to reenlist 
are accorded this privilege. Farriers are given competitive 
examinations for the grade of chief farrier. 

The farrier receives, besides the pay and allowances of his 
grade (private, corporal, or sergeant), an additional pay reg- 
ulated by the number of horses he keeps shod. This amounts 
generally to 5 cents per month per horse unshod, 16 cents per 
horse shod in front, and 32 cents per horse shod all around. 
He is required to renew each horse's shoes once a month. He 
must keep at all times an extra set of shoes, carefully fitted, 
for each horse under his care, and labeled with the horse's 
name and number. This is in addition to the reserve shoes 
kept on hand in the "mobilization stores." The farrier is 
required also to renew on the forehoofs, whenever necessary, 
the branding of the horse's number and the letter of the 
organization. The farrier has many privileges, such as liv- 
ing at the canteen, sleeping out of barracks, etc. His wife is 
given preference as cantinifere. 

SHOEING. 

In the army the adjustment of the shoe is either h, la fran- 
Qaise or h I'anglaise, generally the former. In the former 
the upper surface of the shoe is made slightly concave, the 
lower or wearing surface is made convex, and there is no 
beveling of this face. The incurving is greatest at the toe, 
diminishes to nothing at the quarter, and from there on to 
the heel the shoe is flat. No channel is cut on the lower 
surface for the nail heads, but each head is countersunk. 

The front shoes are of uniform width from toe to quarter; 
the hind shoes are appreciably wider at the toe than at the 
heel. Nail holes are evenly spaced ; hind shoes have no nails 
at the toe; generally, eight nails for front and hind, some- 
times six. 

In the adjustment k. I'anglaise, the exterior circumference 
of the upper surface of the shoe, where the horn bears, is 
flat ; the part where the sole bears is beveled oflf . The lower 
or wearing surface is flat, and the nail holes are made in a 
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deep cliacnel, the nail heads, when the shoe is on, being flush 
with the surface. lu other words, the method is that com- 
monly in use in America. 

It generally takes two men to shoe a horse in France, one 
to hold up the foot and the other to do the skoeing. la the 
army this assistant is prescribed for the farrier, though in 




the shoeing k I'anglaise the farrier is supposed to work alone, 
as is our custom; this, however, he rarely does. The hoof is 
prepared for shoeing about as is customary in our army, 
cutting away the sole and trimming the frog being prohibited. 
The frog is, however, cleaned and loose parts removed; it is 
even prescribed that its point shall be brought to the center 
of the sole and superfluous parts of the bars removed. After 
the shoe hag been accurately formed to fit the prepared hoof, 
it is set on hot and held firmly till the hoof is evenly burned 
on its whole bearing surface. The shoe is then removed, 
quenched, reset, nailed, and clinched. 




Most shoes are now machine made. Orders regulate the 
dimensions of the shoes for the various units. 

Rough Shoeing. — In winter, horses may be shod with shoes 
having holes for the reception of ice calks; permanent rough 
shoeing is almost never practiced. The calks are provided 
for the heels only, or two for the heels and two at each side 
of the toe. The calks are of steel, square in cross section, 
about i inch high and screw into place. 
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VACCINATION. 

Vaccination is practiced for two diseases only, viz, antliraz 
and tetanus (lockjaw). The first is so rarely observed in the 
army that veterinary statistics hardly ever mention it, and 
vaccination for it is therefore rarely employed. When it is, 
the spring is the most favorable time, as vaccination then 
gives immunity during the summer, at which season the 
anthrax ia most likely to appear. 

Against tetanus, as a measure of prevention, vaccinatioQ 
is regularly recommended to army veterinarians and is con- 
stantly practiced in cases of wounds, etc., in parts of the 
animal's body which experience has shown to lead to lock- 
jaw, the most frequent causes being castration and nail 
in the hoof. The serum employed comes directly from the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris. Before using the serum, the 
veterinarian should assure himself of its perfect clearness; 
he then makes two subcutaneous injections of 10 cubic cen- 
timeters each on the neck or behind the shoulder of the animal 
The first injection is made at the moment the operation is 
performed, or as soon as possible after the traumatic condition 
is observed. A second injection is made 8 or 10 days later. 
The veterinarian should not, because he has used the pre- 
ventive serum, neglect also to treat the wounds aseptically 
till cured. 

The results obtained with this tetanus serum in France have 
heen very satisfactory theoretically and practically ; the dis- 
ease has become more and more rare, and some military instal- 
lations which had grown to be considered as veritable tetanua 
breeders have been entirely cleaned of the disease. 

There is also employed more and more each day in the army 
a therapeutic anti-tetanus serum, but while the results havft 
thus far been encouraging, it is not yet possible to say to what 
extent they have been due to the serum and to what extent to 
the therapeutic treatment concurrently employed. 

While these are the only vaccinations employed in the vefr. 
erinary practice of the army, it may be added, as a matter of- 
interest, that in France they now begin to employ an "anti* 
streptococique " serum in affections of dropsy and erysipelaai 
this, however, is, strictly speaking, a therapeutic method and, 
not vaccination. 
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^f MOBILIZATION EFFECTIVE. 

The number of horses, in addition to the peace effective, 
which would be required upon mobilization of the army is 
supposed to be kept secret. This number can be roughly es- 
timated from the number of army corps to be mobilized and 
from the knowledge of the peace effective in horses. How- 
ever, in a discussion on the budget a few years ago (1897) in 
the chamber of deputies, the following table was officially 
furnished as setting forth the needs of the war effective : 
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^^^ These figures being for France proper, it will be seen that 1 
the peace effective given is about 15 per cent less than the 
peace effective for 1902. We may then say that to put her 
army on a war footing for a great continental war, France 
would need at the start at least 500,000 more horses than are 
now in service, not taking later needs into account. 

These horses would undoubtedly be procured by requisition, 
and it is for this reason that the census of animals fit for the 
various military requirements is taken each year in France. 
This document contains all the data required by the war de- 
partment for requisitioning horses, should the need arise. It 
is not believed that the necessary number and quality would 
be forthcoming from home sources. 

Experiments have been made at different times to test the 
possibility of mounting regiments of reserve cavalry as the 
law contemplates they should be mounted upon mobilization, 
that is, by requisition. The results, even in horse-raising dis- 
tricts, have not been satisfactory ; in two weeks' time sufficient 
numbers of cavalry animals were not found in the territories 
assigned to the regiments to mount their men. About one- 
fourth the horses taken were light-draft and not sadille horses. 

Now of the 500,000 horses needed immediately upon mobil- 
ization, about one-half are saddle horses for the artillery and 
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cavalry. The draft horses could easily be gotten, but the 
saddle horses continue to present a serious difficulty. The 
general horse-raising business has been on a steady decline 
for the last fifteen years. In 1888 the exports exceeded the 
imports by about 25,000 head; in 1895 the imports exceeded 
the exports by about 15,000 head and they have not since 
decreased. 

The raising of saddle horses as distinguished from draft 
horses has been in former years and is even now considered 
more remunerative by breeders ; the result is that the remount 
officers, notwithstanding the high prices allowed for saddle 
animals, have some difficulty in finding the 15,000 annually 
required (most of these are saddle horses). 

Premiums to Breeders of Military Horses in 
France. — It was an endeavor to rectify this situation that 
the French chambers in 1897 passed a law which puts in the 
army appropriations each year an item of $234,000, which is 
used to encourage horse raisers in the production of military 
saddle horses. This sum enables the remount service to pay a 
higher price than heretofore, the increase being in the nature 
of a premium to the producers of good military animals 
raised in France, and especially to the small farmers who can 
not compete with great ranchers. This premium is in addi- 
tion to the average price allowed for each class of animal. 

As a safeguard thrown around this increased expenditure 
for horses, the ministry of war has given strict orders that 
the purchasing boards shall demand from the horse raisers 
certificates showing ages and pedigrees of the animals they 
sell. Prospective sellers must send to the remount stations 
at least ten days before the purchasing boards start out 
descriptions of the animals they propose to present, stating 
pedigree, etc. This arrangement also serves to prevent the 
presentation of foreign-bred — especially American — horses by 
French breeders along with those of their own raising. The 
object of the premium is to encourage French breeders, so 
that premiums are not paid on any foreign-bred horse, what- 
ever his quality. 

The average price paid previous to 1897 for a young, serv- 
iceable, cavalry horse, either for the heavy cavalry or the 
light, was about 820-4.75. It is contended by the horse raisers 
that this price is insufficient, even for a horse 3^ years old. 
They contend that a mare is worth $156, and that, allowing 



that she may produce eight colts, which is a heavy average, 
S19.50 should be added to the value of each colt when sold. 
Then comes the cost of maintenance of the mare diiring 
gestation, which is never less than $48,75, and the cost of 
each colt during the three years that he is being maintained 
by the raiser is at least $39 per year, so that the raiser can 
not sell his S-year-pld colt for less than $185.25 without incur- 
ring loss. 

It is estimated that the horse-raising interest presents annu- 
ally 120,000 horses to the remount purchasing boards, although 
only about 16,000 are accepted. 

Premium for Encouraging Horse Raising in Algeria. 
Each year the appropriation bill for the army contains an 
item of varying amount for this purpose; in 1901 it wag 
37,680 francs; in 1902, 74,780 francs. For 1902 there is also 
an item of 30,300 francs for prizes for military horse races in 
Algeria. (There is regularly voted 3,000 francs for prizes 
for military horse races in France.) The sum for Algeria 
was obtained from savings due to the present low price of 
mules in Algeria. 

The funds for premiums to breeders is divided among the 
various districts of Algeria in proportion to their importance 
in the matter of horse raising. In each district a commission 
is appointed consisting of two officers, a veterinarian, and two 
civilians (one European and one native), which awards the 
premiums. The premiums are in sums of 150, 100, and 50 
francs, and are awarded to colts and fillies of 2 and 3 years 
and brood mares in foal or shown with their get of that year, 
the sires to be stallions belonging to the state or Arab, Ear- 
bary, or Arab-Barbary stallions approved by the state. Mares 
receive one-half the sum allotted to the district, colts and 
fillies the other half. 

Owners must establish the pedigrees of the animals and 
prove that they have owned them at least three months. 
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The production and improvement of horses for the German 
army have been for a long time the ohject of active vigilance, 
and the results obtained have been most satisfactory. The 
Germans have encouraged and developed the propagation of 
military horses until they now have better-bred mounts than 
those of any other European army. Aside from the private 
breeding stahles, they have organized government breeding 
establishments, where are kept both stallions and mares, and 
stallion depots, in each of which are kept from 80 to 120 
stallions which are distributed among the atallion stations 
during the covering season, from January until May. 

Horses from 3 to 4 years of age are purchased for the army 
by remount commissions. The horses are then assembled in 
remount depots. These depots are also agricultural establish- 
ments on large scales, are under the direction of the military, 
and grow the necessary forage and other products for their 
own use. Horses are sent from the depots to the regiments 
and other organizations when between 4 and 5 years of age. 
The only ones not sent to the depots are some older heavy 
draft hoi-ses purchased for the artillery and the train, which 
go immediately to their organizations; this is permitted for 
only a limited number of horses namely, those that are bought 
from 4 to 6 years of age and at an average price of $301. 

There are 25 remount depots, of which 17 are in Prussia, 5 
in Bavaria, 2 in Saxony, and 1 in Wurtteraberg. They are 
distributed over the Empire, in the principal horse-raising 
centers. The total annual receipts of the 17 depots in Prussia 
are about ii;289,50O, the expenses about 8772,000; the differ- 
ence ?482,500 is appropriated for in the budget. This raises 
the average cost of a horse to an amount between $173. 'JO and 
8227.74. Bavaria maintains in its remount depots about 
1,200 horses. In Saxony the remount depots of Kulknith and 
gkassa contain together about 700 horses, but these two depots 
cm) 
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have four annexes which contain 401) more. Horses for tha 
Saxon army are purchased to a great extent in East Pmssia 
and Hanover at an average price of $214.20 each. 

The remouut depot for Wurttetnherg was establishod in 
1897 ; before this date its horses were boiight in the market, 
generally in Prussia. The depot of Breitholen cau not fur- 
nish all the horses necessary for the army of Wurttemberg; 
some direct purchases are therefore still made, and arrange- 
ments are made also for obtaining horses from the remount 
depots o£ Prussia. 

The province of East Prussia is celebrated for its fine 
horses, and furnishes nearly half the horses for the Prussian 
army. In all the depots the horses are kept in stables, and 
have stalls, but are not tied up, being left free to walk around. 
A tin tag bearing a number is liung on the neck of each horse. 
By this number the animal is known until the end of his mil- 
itary service. The numbers differ in the various depots, so 
that it can be immediately determined from which establish- 
ment a horse comes, also by whom he was purchased. The 
horses distributed to the light cavalry (hussars and dragoons) 
must be from 15 hands 2 inches to 16 hands in height, and 
for heavy cavalry (uhlans and cuirassiers) from IG to 17 
hands. The horses of East Prussia are regarded as the best 
horses in Germany. 

The purchasing commissions for the remount horses consist 
each of one permanent president and two officers of cavalry 
or field artillery detailed each year. Each commission has 
also one veterinarian, one secretary, and one or two orderlies. 
Each commission operates in a designated district. This 
plan enables the members to become well acquainted with 
the character of the animals within their zone of action. The 
commissions are in session only during the time necessary for 
the purchases. They are convened during the month of May 
and adjourn by the 15th of September. The president is the 
only permanent member. During the winter the presidents 
work at the office of the minister of war. The other mem- 
bers are detailed annually from among officers having special 
knowledge of the horse, and who show promise of becoming 
qualified to act as presidents of commissions. After the pur- 
chases have been made, these officers return to their organi- 
zations. The commissions publish in the newspapers the 
dates on which they will hold what is called here "the 
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remount markets," and on these dates they make the pur- 
chases. The remount commissions purchase only serviceable 
and healthy remounts. No standard of weight is prescribed, 
no training demanded. The sellers must furnish foal certifi- 
cates. Cold-blooded horses are not accepted. The horses 
must be from 15 to 17 hands in height. They may he either 
geldings or mares. 

The horses are rounded up in bunches, placed in charge of 
(letachments furnished by neighboring regiments of cavalry, 
and taken to the nearest remount depot, A few of the horses 
are kept at the depots for as long as two years each. The 
president of the commission determines definitely whether an 
animal is suitable for purchase ; the ranking lieutenant alone 
discusses with the owner of the horse the conditions of bar- 
gain and the price, and the junior lieutenant takes the meas- 
urements. 

The distribution of the horses to the different arms is made 
by the inspector general of remounts, who visits the depots 
for this purpose. The regiments send detachments to the 
depots for the horses, which are transported to their regiments 
by rail, except where the distance is short. The distribution 
is now made in July. As the discharges of horses unfit for 
service are made from the various organizations after the fall 
maneuvers, the numbers of horses on hand are therefore for 
some time above the regulation allowances. The regiments, 
in consequence, are antliorized to sell 20 horses each immedi- 
ately after the arrival of the remounts. A regiment of cavalry 
receives annually 63 horses j each squadron from 19 to 13. 
There is supplied in addition the necessary number of officers' 
horses, known as officers' chargers. All lieutenants, and cap- 
tains of the second class {captains drawing first lieutenants' 
pay), of cavalry and horse artillery are entitled to one govern- 
ment horse each. Each of these officers must also procure 
and keep one additional mount. The service horse is deliv- 
ered only after complete training, as it is not considered desir- 
able for the officer to spend his time at the work necessary 
for the training. At the end of four years the charger becomes 
the property of the holder. The officer who does not take 
advantage of his right thus to select a horse, receives In its 
stead the average price of a remount horse, paid in five annui- 
ties. An officer thus waiving his right to a government 
charger is obliged to keep two horses of his own. The 
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inspector of remounts, in making the distribution of the 
horses at the depots, places the best mounts in the category 
of officers' horses ("chargers"). This designation, however, 
does not restrict the choice of the officer, who may select from 
all the remount horses through the intermediary of a commis- 
sion to approve the preference. If the horse assigned to an 
officer does not, in the first year of possession, answer the 
requirements of the service, it may, upon the recommendation 
of the commission, if sound and healthy, be exchanged for 
another, generally of the same remount. As a rule such an 
exchange is permitted only once. The regimental commander 
may, for very particular reasons, authorize a second exchange. 
With the exception of captains of the second class and lieu- 
tenants of cavalry and horse artillery, all mounted officers 
receive a special allowance "with which they purchase horses 
in the markets. 

The remount depots are all conducted in a similar manner. 
A description of a few will be given. The depot of Preiissisch- 
Mark is situated in the province of East Prussia. It has an 
area of 2,037 acres ; the stables have a capacity for 330 horses. 
The average cost of the maintenance of a horse at this depot 
for one year is $57.12. The cultivation of the land furnishes 
the depot forage, oats, and hay, and also other grain, which is 
sold. Cattle, donkeys, mules, etc., are also sold. In 1897 the 
sales amounted to $32,330. The extra costs are compensated 
for by the increase in value of the animals during their stay. 
The stables consist of two buildings adjoining, having in 
front a common yard. Hayracks are not used, although they 
exist in all the stables. The hay and straw are placed on 
the ground. The hayracks are believed to tire the loins of 
the horse when he raises his head. The price paid for 3-year- 
olds varies; it now averages $155.89. The average cost of 
maintenance being 857.13, the 4i-year-oM costs the govern- 
ment $313.01, In other depots the annual expense of mainte- 
nance is less, so that the average cost of one of their horsea , 
up to the time of his arrival in a cavalry regiment is reduced j 
to 8207.28. 

The inspector general of the remount service designates the 1 
horses for the different organizations in the month of June; 
detachments are then sent by the organizations for them. To I 
care for 330 horses at the depot twelve stablemen with an 
overseer and stable chief are employed; each man cares for 
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about 30 horses. None of these employees belong to the 
army, hut all are ex-soldiers. To this personnel are added 
an accountant, a veterinarian, and a director of the establish- 
ment. The horses are not ridden while at the depot. By 
purchasing 3-year-olds, advantage is taken of the market, 
which finds no other call for horses of this age. The govern- 
ment has thereby a wide choice, and the horses are thus fed 
grain a year sooner. The horses also have the aiivantage of 
not having been worked and thus spoiled for cavalry pur- 
poses. Against this system are the expenses of maintenance, 
of the land, buildings, etc. Most of the depots were founded, 
however, at a period when land was not so valuahle as it is 
now. The state then possessed large tracts and was ahle to 
choose, for the installation of the depots, very favorable sites 
from its own possessions. The number of horses at any depot 
is regulated by the area under cultivation. 

The remount depot at Kattenau, in East Prussia, has a do- 
main of 2,516 acres. It contains a central establishment and 
three branches. There are 600 horses attached to this depot. 
A very large amount of green forage is used. In fact the 
grazing at all the depots is much more restricted than for- 
merly, the feeding of green forage having taken its place. A 
special isolated place, divided into box stalls, is set apart for 
the hospital. The ration of forage is fed on the ground in 
small portions, the grain being put in a box fEistened to the 
wall. All the horses are unshod. The feet are carefully 
watched by the veterinarian. The farrier also goes over and 
fixes them every month. There is a list made of the horses 
in each stable. This list contains the number, description, 
and the arm to which each animal is assigned. The soil in 
the vicinity of the stables is sandy and dry. The horses are 
very gentle. The average daily ration is 74 pounds oats, 12^ 
pounds hay, and 15 pounds straw. In the summer the feed 
consists for the most part of green forage. Pasturing is 
almost abandoned at this depot. The cost price of the stay 
of a horse for a year at Kattenau is about S68.40. 

The remount depot of Baerenklau has a central establish- 
ment and five branches, with a capacity for 500 horses, 
management is similar to that of Kattenau. Soon after 
arrival of the horses at the depots they are almost invariably 
sick with influenza. 
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While at the depots, the young horses are systematically 
exercised in so-called " movement grounds," inclosed grounds, 
31 to 36 yards wide, and from 825 to 1,250 yards long, and 
oval in shape. They are daily for two hours driven on these 
grounds in bunches of 100 head each, at moderate paces (slow 
trot and gallop ) with front and rear herders. They thus obtain 
free step, develop muscle, good hoofs, and healthy internal 
orgaus, and acqnire a certain discipline. 

Immediately after purchase the horses are branded on the 
left side of the neck with the year. After the transfer of 
the horses from the remount depots to the regiments, they are 
branded on the left hip with the regimental brand, from 
which, in an abbreviated form, the regiment to which they 
belong may be seen: D4, U6, A3, etc. The brands, how- 
ever, are not placed over others, such as those of breeding 
stables, etc. 

In the army the average length of service of horses of the 
cavalry and train is ten years, of field artillery nine years, 
and of the military riding institute from seven to eight years. 

There is no regulation fixing the length of time that a horse 
may serve in the army. A great number of them are dis- 
charged between 14 and 15 years of age. This matter is left 
entirely with the squadron commander, who may allow them 
to stay in the service up to the age of 20 years. In a few of 
the organizations particular horses are allowed to stay until 
33 years of age, which is the extreme limit. The number of 
animals to be annually received in each organization is fixed, 
varying only in consequence of more or fewer horses being 
selected for officers' chargers. As a result a squadron com- 
mander having received his allowance {which is 10 per cent 
of his authorized strength), say 13 horses, in July, will not 
have more than 13 altogether sold and discharged after the 
fall maneuvers, although he may have more in his squadron 
that should be discharged. For instance, if a horse dies he 
is not replaced, but the squadron commander, in order to 
keep the number at the authorized limit, discharges one horse 
less. If a captain is compelled to condemn more horses than 
he has received from the remount, the deficit continues dur- 
ing the year, and the number of the effective files of the 
squadron for the time being is reduced. If a horse becomes 
unfit for service, and the squadron commander judges it 
impossible to keep him in the ranks, he reports the fact to 
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the regimental comroander, who convenes a board, composed 
of a captain, two lieutenants, and a veterinary surgeon, to 
examine the horse. The decision of the board as to the dis- 
position to be made of the horse is final, its findings being 
subject to no approval by superior authority and to no appeal. 
If the horse is declared unfit for the service he is immediately 
sold at auction. (It may be worthy of remark that the tend- 
ency in the German army is to the decentralization of power 
in the hands of the war ministry. iDitiative and authority 
is being extended to and centralized in the officers present on 
the spot, who are held responsible for their actions. This 
relieves the war ministry and heads of departments of many 
details of which they can have only a paper knowledge.) 

The money received for the sale of the horse is taken up in 
the special fund which exists in all squadrons, batteries of 
field artillery, and divisions of the train, for the improvement 
of the horses. This fwnd accrues not only from the proceeds 
of such sales, hut also from the sales of the forage I'ations 
which are authorized to be drawn for the animal after he has 
been sold and until he has been replaced, and also from pay- 
ments made by the one-year volunteers for the hire of the 
horses used by them. The commanders of the organizations 
purchase from this fund, in the open uiarket, a horse to re- 
place the one sold. The number of horses thus bought is very 
limited. 

There are, in round numbers, 4,300,000 horses in Germany, 
The number in the army is as follows : In the cavalry, 66, 700 ; 
in the artillery, 33,750; in the other branches, 6,370; draft 
horses, 26,900; pack horses, 12; total, 130,632. There are no 
mules in the army. 

The number of horses imported into Germany annually 
averages: From France, about 7,000; from Russia, 32,000; 
from Belgium, 21,500; from Denmark, 16,000; from Austria- 
Hungary, 12,000; from Holland, 8,000; the total imports being 
about 102,000, while the exports reach only about 10,000, 
The import duties on horses over 2 years of age are $4.76 
each; under 2 years, SI. 19; colts following dam, free; mules, 
SI. 19. No export duties are charged on horses or mules. 

For use outside the continental empire, the horses for the 
expeditionary corps in China were the only ones provided by 
the army administration. No horses for use of the troops in 
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the coloiiies have been shipped from Germany. The few 
horses used in the colonies are native horses furnished by the 
local civil administration. Poi' the East-Asiatic expedition- 
ary corps the horses were bought partly in the United States 
of America and partly in Australia, For those purchased 
in the United States the same conditions were requii'ed for 
their acceptance as are established by the United States Gov- 
ernment for its remounts. 

The forage ration varies according to the service performed 
hy the horse. There is a ration for garrison duty, for the 
inarch, and for field service. The heavy ration consists in 
garrison of 11.16 pounds oats, 5.58 pounds hay, and 7.81 
pounds straw: for the march, 12.27 pounds oats, 3.34 pounds 
hay, and 3.9 pounds straw; for the field, 12.61 oats, 3.34 hay, 
and 3.9 straw. The heavy ration is allowed to the horses of 
the cuirassier and ubiau regiments, to the horses of the gen- 
erals, general staff, adjutants general, officers on duty at the 
war ministry, artillery of the guard corps, regimental and 
artillery battalion commanders, artillery and train horses 
{when used for draft purposes), and, when in the field, for 
all cavalry and artillery horses. 

Besides the heavy ration there is also a light-cavalry (guard), 
a middle, and a light ration. The light-cavalry (guard) 
garrison ration consists of 10.6 pounds oats, 5.58 hay, and 
7.81 straw; the march ration, 11.5 oats, 3.34 hay, 3.9 straw; 
the field ration, 12.61 oats, 3.34 hay, 3.39 straw. The light 
garrison ration consists of 9.48 oats, 5.58 hay, 7.81 straw; 
march ration, 10.6 oats, 3.34 hay, 3.9 straw; the field ration, 
11.16 oats, 3.34 hay, and 3.9 straw. The horses of the light 
cavalry of the guard are entitled to the light-cavalry (guard) 
ration ; the horses of the dragoons and hussars of the guard 
to the middle ration; and the horses of all other troops, 
officers, physicians, and officials to the light ration. 

Additional allowances are authorized for certain prescribed 
cases; for instance, for railroad travel of over eight hours' 
duration the hay ration is increased by 6 pounds 11 ounces. 
An increase is authorized also for the heavy horses during 



The rations for the officers' horses of the cavalry are the 
same as those for the service horses of their regiments; thus 
an officer of the cuirassiers receives the cuirassier ration, an 
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officer of the hussars, the hussar ration, etc. They are en- 
titled to rations as follows : 
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The forage rations constitute a personal allowance of the 
officers entitled to them, who may dispose of the rations as 
they desire. Instead of the rations officers may draw money 
either for all the rations allowed for their horses or for any 
part of the same. 

In the cavalry the following extra pay for the purchase of 

I horses is allowed per month : 
• First lieutenant $3.57 
I Captains of the second class - 7.14 
I Captains of the first class __ 6,95 
F Staff officers not regimental commanders 5. 95 
) Regimental commanders II. 90 
Officers of the horse artillery have the same allowances. 
The generals do not receive any extra pay for horses. The 
allowance of forage for general officers is for 3 to 8 horses each 
according to said officers' duties. In time of peace they are 
not required to keep their full number of horses, but they 
may draw and sell their full allowance of the forage. Com- 
pressed forage la not used. 

A squadron is allowed each month from $10,33 to $10.71 
for shoeing its horses. On a peace footing there are 139 
horses in a squadron, and this monthly allowance not only 
proves for them sufficient, but often is not all expended, so 
that a reserve fund is constituted to provide for unexpected 
needs. The squadron commanders are entirely free to have 
or not to have the horses of their squadrons shod. It is cus- 
tomary not to shoe the horses during the winter, that is, from 
the 1st of October to the 1st of Apiil. During this period, 
which is devoted to the instruction of recruits, the horses 
work only in the riding hall or on the exercising grounds, 
which are prepared for the purpose and are soft. They can 
then, barring exceptions indicated by the veterinary surgeons, 
go without shoes. During the summer all depends upon the 
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special conditions in the vicinity of the garrisoiis. If, in 
going to drill, the squadron is obliged to traverse a consider- 
able part of the city, the front feet are shod. If on the con- 
trary the ground in the neighborhood is not too hard, the 
horses are left entirely unshod until the fall maneuvers. For 
these maneuvers the horses are shod all around, as it is diffi- 
cult to foresee what kind of ground may be encountered. 
But in exceptional cases, where it is known that they will be 
used only on soft ground, economy is preserved by shoeing 
only the fore feet. In the cities the cavalry never furnishes 
mounted patrols or mounted orderlies. All this service is 
done by soldiers on foot. This permits doing without shoe- 
ing the gi'eater part of the year, thereby incidentally saving 
a part of the fund allowed for shoeing. There is, neverthe- 
less, always in the storehouse a large supply of shoes, enough 
not only for shoeing the squadron horses all around, at the 
moment of mobilization, but also for a reserve supply to take 
along. 

Until recently no vaccination of any kind was prescribed 
for military horses. In the last few years, trials have been 
made to guard by vaccination against influenza, that is, to 
protect the healthy horses by vaccination before the infec- 
tion. The vaccine used for this purpose consists of the lymph 
of such horses as have recovered from the disease. The re- 
sults of these trials have not been sufficiently satisfactory to 
lead to a general adoption of such vaccinations. 

During winter horses are groomed three times a day. 

When the horses are brought from the depots to their regi- 
ments and organizations, they are trained for one year before 
being placed in the ranks, after which they are trained 
another year in the ranks before their education is regarded 
a a completed. 

When horses are discharged from the cavalry, they are put 
in the train, if adjudged suitable for the purpose. 

The mounted organizations of the army have some other 
horses which are known as "Kriimper" horses. These are 
maintained in excess of the regulation effectives, and rations 
may not be drawn for them. They are fed on the savings of 
the whole. The number of Kriimper horses is fixed by regu- 
lations at 3 or 4 per squadron, 2 to 5 per battery or train com- 
pany, at the most for the officers' riding institute, or not 
over 4 for the noncommissioned officers' riding institute. 
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These horses are used as draft animals for the stable wagons 
and in the squadron or company fatigue duty. They may also 
be hired out to other organizations of the garrison. Under 
certain conditions they may be driven also by officers of the 
regiment or organization, on payment of a certain charge, 
which goes into a special fund. 

In case of mobilization the horses necessary to put the army 
on a war effective are obtained by requisition. 

The number of horses to be added to the peace effective in 
case of a general mobilization is 380,000. It is expected that 
these horses will be procured in Germany upon mobilization, 
as they are now ready and listed for such service. The law 
of 187 J affecting military requisitions, and the regulation of 
1886, concerning the conscription of horses, indicate in detail 
the rules to be followed in all that concerns these operations. 
Concisely they are as follows : A general census of horses is 
made every ten years by the civil authority. This is followed 
by a classification made by commissions, each composed of an 
army officer and one official of the civil administration. Dis- 
tricts are then assigned to the different army corps, and, in 
case of mobilization, the corps commanders call for the 
required number of animals of the desired classes. The horses 
are inspected by commissions established during time of peace 
and composed of 3 members each. The work is laid out in 
such a manner that each commission will not have more than 
1,200 animals to examine. Upon the civil authority is incum- 
bent the duty of assembling the horses and of seeing that they 
are collected at the points wished at the time indicated in the 
order of mobilization. The horses selected by the commis- 
sions are taken by the owners to designated points where mili- 
tary receiving commissions appraise the animals and fix the 
amounts to he allowed the owners. The horses are then sent 
to the organizations by men of the recruiting service or men 
of the landwehr or landsturm, assembled for this purpose in 
ailvance at the different receiving points. 

There are in Prussia three government breeding stables, 
containing stallions and mares. They are the stables of 
Trakehuen, Beberbeck, and Graditz. Their object is to raise 
blooded stallions for the purpose of supplying the stallion 
depots, of which there are 15. The latter send out their stal- 
lions to the various stallion stations established throughout 
the empire during the breeding seasons. After the breeding 
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season is over each year the stallions are brought back again I 
to the stallion depots. 

The breeding stables, stallion depots, and stations are all J 
under the management of the ministry of agriculture, and are J 
in no way connected with the war ministry or the army. 

The breeding stable ot Trakehnen was established in 1725. . 
It has a domain of 1(1,000 acres, and comprises 13 farms where ' 
stallions, colts, and brood mares are kept. The stables now 
have 15 stallions, 3S0 mares, and 730 colts of different ages. 
Among the stallions are 10 first-class English thoroughbreds; 
their average cost price was $17,850. The well known Tra- 
kehnen breed of horses is about one-half English blood, I 
one-quarter Arabian, and one-quarter blood of the ancient J 
coursers of the Teutonic order of knights who raised with great 1 
care and success their steeds in East Prussia during the thir-l 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. These horses are suitable , 
for all the services, and make remarkable saddle horses and 
carriage horses. The finest products go into the emperor's 
stables. Mares of private persons are also served at the sta- 
bles. The stables possessed two Arabian stallions, but they J 
were recently discharged, as their product lacked size. There! 
are, however, at the stables, four Arabian mares, which givftfl 
fine products. The few officers who possess these horses men* J 
tion them with pride. All the stallion depots have a certain J 
number of Trakehnen horses. At 3 years of age the stallions ■ 
are divided into two classes, the principal stallions, which are^ 
to serve in the breeding stables, and the stallions of the c 
try, which are sent to the stallion depots. 

The breeding stables of Graditz have an area of 7,500 acres.fl 
They contain seven stallions, among which is Chamont, boughlir 
at the price of 832,000. 

In addition to the stallions raised, the government purchai 
about 200 stallions each year. 

The effectives of all the government stables of Prussia are 
for the principal breeding stables, 35 stallions, 640 brood maree 
and 2,000 colts; for the stallion depots, 2,260 stallions; +,9SI 
animals in all. The price charged for covering marea la fromfl 
50 cents at some of the stations to SlOO at some of the breet'^ 
ing stables. The ordinary price through the country is abond 
*1. All horses have foal certificates. They are not inbred;^ 
Stallions are not lent to civilian horse raisers; their services 
are paid for. 
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Bavaria has 1 royal breeding stable, 2 principal breeding 
stables, 5 stallion depots, and 123 stallion stations. 

Saxony has 1 breeding establishment for the production of 
draft horses; it is of limited extent and of not much impor- 
tance. 

"Wurttemberg has 3 small breeding stables, which are also 
stallion depots. The government stallions in Wurttemberg 
number 126. 

The total number of government stallions in Germany is 
3,000, exclusive of the colts. 

SUMMARY OF THE VETEKINAHY MEDICAL REPORT OF THE 
PRUSSIAN ARMY, 1900. 

The Militar-Wochenblatt jjublishes a summary of the vet- 
erinary medical report of the Prussian army for 1900. The 
total number of service horses was 81,039, and of these 33,906 
or 40.71 per cent came under treatment, with the result that 
30,399 or 92.12 per cent of the treated horses were cured, 320 
were declared unfit for further service, 1,1-18 or 3.48 per cent 
died, and 368 or 1.11 per cent were killed, making a total loss 
to the service of 1,836 horses or 5.58 per cent of the horses 
treated, and 3.36 per cent of the total strength. Compared 
with the previous year there was an increase of 6,416 in the 
number of cases treated and 284 in the number lost. Deaths 
from glanders were more numerous than in the two years 
immediately preceding, the figures being 13 in 1898, 1 in 
1899, and 53 in 1900. Of the 52, 47 cases came from one reg- 
iment, but in 31 of these there was some doubt as to the real 
nature of the disease. Chest murrain affected 1,618 horses, 
of which 1,498 were cured, TO died, 1 was killed, and 49 
remained under treatment. No less than 1,019 cases, with 43 
deaths, occurred in the first quarter of the year. The cases 
were less numerous than in either of the four preceding years, 
the numbers for these years being 2,37'?, 3,116, 3,365, and 
3,301. The far less dangerous murrain or intestinal fever 
showed a great increase in the number of cases, the figures 
being 4,325 for 1900 and only 861 for 1899, but only 1 horse 
died from this disease and 1 was shot. Colic was, as usual, 
much more fatal, as out of 3,746 horses treated, 528 horses 
died, both these numbers being higher than those of any of 
the five preceding years. Inflammation of the throat and 
larynx affected 537 horses, but only 1 died ; 430 of the cases 
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were iufectious and 284 of these came from one regiment. 
The number of cases treated for saddle and harness galls was ( 
596, against 4i0 in 1899. The number of cases of inflamma- 
tion of the tendons also show an increase, it being 4,039, with 
a loss of 39 horses. The hot-iron treatment, which at one 
time was common in these cases, is now very exceptional, 
cold-water bandages and other cooling treatment, with mas- 
sage, being substituted for it. The general increase in the 
numbers treated for the various complaints is attributed 
chiefly to the greater amount of work the horses were called 
upon to do. 
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il OolilbKk, Berlin. 



Little is known concerning horse breeding in the German 
colonies, in many of which the principal draft animals in use 
are mules or osen. In German Southwest Africa the number 
of horses is estimated at from 3,000 to 4,000, Mules were 
formerly imported from Argentina, but they are now being 
bred to a considerable extent. The number of animals in 
possession of the protective force in 1899 was 1,1<;2 horses, 220 
foala, 350 mules, and 1,050 oxen. There is a stud establish- 
ment, from which 70 horses were delivered to the troops in, 
1899. 

In German East Africa horses are kept only for pnrp09e&< 
of mule breeding, the principal transport animals being as 
mules, and oxen. 

In East Asia the mounted troops possessed, in 1900, 69 i 
horses and 93 mules, besides which 47 officers, surgeons, etc., 
were obliged to keep horses. The ration consists of 8. 88 
poundsof barley, 6.61 pounds bran, and 17,64 pounds of straw; 
for mules of 7.73 pounds barley, 6.61 pounds bran, and 17.64 
pounds of straw. When the troops were mobilized for China, 
in 1900, a cavalry regiment and a field artillery regiment were 
formed, the horses for which were purchased in America and 
Australia. 
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1. The remouuting of the British army at home is carried 
out under the orders of the inspector general of remounts, the 
details of whose work are shown below. 

2. The regular army abroad, in normal times, has no 
mounted troops except in South Africa, Egypt, and India. 
For these it has been the custom to purchase locally. In 
South Africa and in Egypt the horses for the British and the 
native cavalry are Syrian Arabs. 

The artillery in Egypt is remounted from England. 

In India all the remounting of the army is done under 
orders from the local government:. 

The only irregulars are the troops of the native states who 
are remounted by their own rulers. 

The regulars are, first, British cavalry, horse artillery, field 
artillery, mule batteries, ami elephant batteries; second, 
native cavalry regiments, which are, for the most part, what 
is termed "silladar,"that is to say, horse, clothing, arms, and 
equipment are the property of the trooper. In former times 
the trooper enlisted bringing with him his own horse and 
equipment, but now he brings money, and everything is 
found for him, the money being refunded on his discharge. 

The Madras cavalry regiments are not "silladar," hut are 
remounted by the government. 

3. There are no mounted troops maintained in the colonies, 
except a few in Australia who are remounted by local 
arrangements. 

i. In the United Kingdom horses are acquired by purchase 
in the open market, fi'om any dealers or private individuals 
who may produce suitable horses when required. They are 
purchased by the inspector general and assistant inspectors 
of remounts, assisted by veterinary surgeons, who examine 
for age and soundness. 
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The department furnishing this information is not at li 
erty to announce the prices paid. 

5. The general requirements of the different arms are j 
follows : 

For eavalrj-: 
Heights— 

LancerH and dragoons 15.2 hands. 

Hussars 15.1 bands. 

Household cavalry 16 bands. 

Ages--- 6 off to 6 years. 

These may, generally speaking, be described as of thO' 
hunter class. 

For artillery, engineers, and transports: 

Heights IB.l tol5.3bai 

Ages 5 off to 6 years. 

These should be described as good draft horses, those toe 
transport being somewhat heavier than those for artillery. 
For mounted infantry and yeomanry: 

Heights U.3to 15 hands. 

Ages 5 off to 6 years. 

Of the polo pony stamp. 

6. Sex is not considered in mounting the army. 

7. The subject of gaits or paces is not considered, the idea 
being that all horses can be trained to the regulation speed 
of trot, walk, and gallop. 

8. Color is not considered, except in special units as follows: 
Household cavalry, black; second dragoon guards, bay; sec- 
ond dragoons, gray. Gray horses are not supplied to any 
other corps except for trumpeters and, it is believed, to the 
bands. 

0. Horaes are not weighed in the United Kingdom. 

10. In connection with the ages mentioned above, in paati 
years a certain number of 4-year-olds have been issued in the- 
autumn, but it is now proposed to make a strict rule that no. 
horse shall be issued that is less than full 5 years old in 
autumn. 

11. No pack animals are used except one or two per ^ 
selected from the lighter draft animals, or, in some 
mules for reserve of small-arm ammunition with infantry. 

A considerable amount of pack transport is used in India,, 
but there is no information at present of the numbers 
tained. 
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, The following is a table of horses purchased i 
United Kingdom in recent years : 
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colonies. 

1-1. As far as I know, no duties, whether for 1 
export, are charged in this country. 

15. At present this office has, with regard to the number of 
horses and mules in the United Kingdom, no accurate infor- 
mation, but such information ia promised. 

16. In the army, with the exception of South Africa, the 
numbers at present are as follows : 
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17. On mobilization for home defense about 180,000 horses 
will be required. It is not known when or where they will 
be obtained. The number of horses required on mobilization 
for ovei-sea warfare will, of course, depend on the extent of 
the operations. 

18. The annual loss at home and in Egypt from all causes 
is 13 per cent. 

19. Horses are retained from ten to eleven years. 

20. In normal times the average number required annually 
for the United Kingdom is l,aO0. 

21. No training is required of horses before they are issued 
to units, and they are bought broken or unbroken. 

23. No depots exist for breaking in horses before they are 
issued to units, but in normal times there are two depots for 
assembly of remounts, namely, Woolwich for artillery and 
transport; Dublin (including Lusk) for all branches. 

23. All horses are branded with an army number, figures 
of over three digits, on the near hind foot; three digits and 
under on the off hind foot ; squadron, battery, and company 
numbers on the fore feet. 

24. According to the department furnishing this informa- 
tion, vaccination of horses in the British army is not carried 
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out, bat section 10 of the Regulations for Army Veterinaiyl 
Ser\'ices reads as follows : 

The army vaccine institute of Alderahot will be nnder the direction ot' 
the professor of the army veterinary school, sabject to the orders of the 
distriot veterinary officer of the command. He will be held responsible 
for the vaccination of calves, and for the collection and issne of lymph. 
In these duties he will be assisted by the assistant professor of the school. 
He will Bnbmit to the district veterinary officer, for the information of 
the war ofQce, a monthly return showing the amount of lymph issued 
from the institute, together with the results obtained by lymph issued 
during the previous month. He will furnish an annual report on the 
working of the institute and its results, through the district veterinary 
officer, to the general officer commanding;. 

The district veterinary officer will ascertain, from time to time, that 
the etock of lymph on hand Is not in excess of the quantity required to 
meet immediate demands, and that no lymph, which may have dete' 
riorated from age or other cause, is issued. 

This seems rather inconsistent with the statement that no 
vaccination is carried on. 

25. Shoeing. — The following is taken from Regulations for 
Army Veterinary Services : 

I.— REGULATIOK SHOE, 

The kind of shoe to be used iu all branches of the service, nnleas other- 
wise specially ordered, is the "concave shoe" — that is, one which is con- 
cave on its ground surface and flat on its foot surface— for both fore and 
bind feet. The inner margin of the web iu contact with the foot shonld 
be brought to a thin edge. The thickness and breadth of the web of the 
shoe will be uniform all round. The heels of the shoes will be rounded 
and well sloped. 

The nail holes wiU be from six to eight in number, according to the siae 
of the foot and weight of the shoe, and placed iu the groove or ■' fuller- 
ing " on each side. The nail holes on one side of the shoe will be opposite 
those on the other side ; when only five nails are used, the inside beel n&Q 
will be left out. 

One toe clip is to be used with the fore shoe, and two toe clips with the 
hind shoe. In the case of draft horses, one toe clip only in the hind shoe 
may be allowed. A quarter clip may be used when required, in the case 
of "kickers." Calks maybe used, when considered necessary, on light or 
draft shoes. 

Tips, or half shoes, in cases of contraction, chronic thrush, sandcrack, 
corns, or other diseases or defects, also shoes with tomed-up toes, or oth^ 
shoes for special purposes, maybe used at the discretion of the veterinary, 
officer. 

II,— HOW TO PKEPARE THE FOOT AKD FTT THE SHOE. 

When preparing the foot for the shoe, the ground surface of the wall 
will be lowered to a sufficient extent witb the rasp. The drawing knife 
will not be used. The sole will be left uncut. The frog must not be 
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touched if it is aound and firm. If, however, it ia ragged and soft, and 
inclined to thmsh, it should be attended to and dressed. When necessary, 
the toes of the feet will be shortened by raaping the ground surface of the 
fore part of the hoof. The toes will not be shortened after the hoofs are 

The shoes made by farriers will not be fitted when too hot. The shoes 
will be made to fit accurately the outer edge of the crust round to, and 
including, the heels. It will not prcfject beyond the wall at any point ex- 
cept a little at the heels. The outer edge of the wall will be well ronnded 
with the rasp before the shoe is fitted or affixed, but no rasping of any 
kind will be permitted after the shoe ia on. The nails will not be driven 
too high up in the wall, and the clenches are to be evenly laid. 

Every horse is to be shod with new shoes when necessary. When the 
shoes are not worn out, removes are allowed at the discretion of the com- 
manding officer or veterinary officers. 

The practice of nsing grease, tar, or other dressings, to the horse's feet 
generally, will not be allowed. 

Instractions with regard to the preparation and keeping np of shoeing 
books by farrier sergeants vrill be found in queen's regulations. 



III.— INSPECTION c 



r STATIONS BY OFFICERS. 



At out stations, the officer in veterinary charge will supervise the shoe- 
ing. His attention ia directed to the following points: 

1. That the horses are kept well shod. 

2. Tliat the farriers make a daily inspection to see that no clenches are 
left up, that all broken nails are replaced and that unsound frogs are 
properly attended to, 

8. That the sole and frog are uncut with the drawing knife. 

4. That the outside of the wall has not been rasped. 

5. That the nails are not driven too high up. 

6. That the toes are properly shortened in the fray described. 
Special facilitieH exist at out stations for training men to become shbe- 

ing-smiths and "cold-ahoers." Officers commanding should, therefore, 
n to attend the forge for instruction. 

rV. — DIMENSIONS OF HOHBESHOES BY SIZES, 

B of reference, the sizes of shoes, fore and hind, are 
divided uid numbered I to 8. The following tables give the approximate 
dimensions of the several shoes: 

Fore shoe* for riding, draft, and leheel hor 
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Hind shoes for riding and lead horses. 
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v.— COLD-SHOEINQ. 

Veterinary officers are to make themBelves aciiuainted with the details 
necessary to render the Bystem of cold-shoeing as perfect as possible, and 
especially with regard to the requirements of field service. They should 
be able to recognize the different sizes of shoes and nails, and know the 
proportion of sizes required in the nnits to which they are attached, so that 
provision may be made for an ample supply in barracks, on the line of 
march, or in the field. 

Ill working the system, commanding officers ehould give veterinary ofS- 
cers every support, as the latter will have to see that the shoeing is earned 
on with the utmost care and economy, and at the same time efficiently; 
that the instruction afforded by the farrier staff sergeant and sergeants to 
the shoeing-amith, acting shoeing-smitha, and learners, is carried out 
properly and thoroughly, and that as many men from the ranks as possible 
are trained to shoe. Attention is directed to the regulations issued with 
regard to keeping men already instructed in practice by having them in 
the forge at intervals, and for as long a time as may be necessary or con- 
venient. 

The chief feature in the system, and the one upon which the schenie is 
mainly based, is the adoption to a large extent of the practice of what is 
generally known as "cold-shoeing," i. e., the cold fitting of shoes isaned 
ready for immediate use, and nails requiring no preparation, both being 
provided from store. 

One-half of the shoes and nails required for units will lie so supplied, the 
object in view being to maintain the practice of shoeing exactly as it would 
have to be performed in the field — qaickly, simply, and efficiently; and to 
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lowof the training of large numbers of men in the ranks as ahoera, while 
o making provision for a supply of veterinary assistants for war service 
from the farrier staff sergeants and sergeants and shoeing-smiths who have 
BHCcesBfully passed throogh the Aldershot or other recognized military 
veterinary school. 

The remaining half of the shoes will be made from old shoes, and the 
remaining half of the nails from nail rod supplied on requisitioD, in order 
to instruct and keep the shoers in practice, so that in cases of emergency, 
as when the supply of shoes or nails fails, but the materials for making 
them are available, there may be no intermption to the shoeing. It is 
estimated that one and a half or two old shoes will suffice to make a 

Fuel, t<)o!s, aprons, and other materials necessary for shoeing, as laid 
down in the equipment regulations, will be supplied from store at regular 
intervals, or on application when required. 

The maximum requirement of shoes should not exceed 18 sets a year per 
horse, and with care it may, under favorable conditions, be considerably 
redneed. The supply of nails is more than is necessary for new shoes; 
indeed, in the smaller sizes of shoes, and particularly the fore ones, all 
the nail holes need not be filled, five nails being generally sufficient for 
eath shoe, if well placed and driven in the hoof; the surplus can therefore 
be utilized in removing shoes or replacing lost ones. Loss or waste of 
shoes and nails is to be carefully guarded against, and when it can be 
clearly proved that this is due to negligence on the part of the farriers, 
or others, they should he required to replace them at their own expense. 

A new rasp should last, when supplemented by an old one, from six 
weeks to two months, or longer. This is the tool which must be replaced 
most frequently. The wear of the other tools is indefinite, but they will 
not be replaced at the public expense unless certified that they ai'e fairly 
worn out, or broken or lost through no fault of the farriers. 

It is necessary that the training of farrier staff sergeants and sergeants 
and shoeing-smiths, to act as hospital assistants on active service, be kept 
up in regiments, even when they have passed a course of instruction at the 
Aldershot or other recognized military veterinary school ; and veterinary 
officers are to afford them every opportunity in this direction. 

The squadron shoeing-smiths are to be trained so as to be in readiness 
for promotion to the rank of farrier sergeant; and those who are to be 
made shoeing-smiths should be selected from the best men for the purpose. 

It is incumbent upon commanding officers to watch carefully the working 
of the system, in order to prevent waste, and they will hold the veterinary 
officers in charge responsible t)iat the horses are not shod of tener than is 
actually necessary, and that all shoes, nails, iron, and coals issued to the 
farriers are appropriated solely to the uses for which they are supplied. 

VI.— IK8TRUCTION OF SOLDIERS IK COLD-SHOEINa. 

With the view of insuring thoroughness and uniformity in the instruc- 
tion of soldiers in shoeing horses, in the manner required to be followed 
on active service, directions for instruction are laid down in Appendix 
VUL Shoes are provided ready for immediate application to the hoofs, or 
needing only trifling alteration in shape in special cases ; and nails are also 
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issued, "pointed" and finished in snch a way as also to be ready for use 
without further preparation. 

The different steps in the operation of shoeing are to be adopted method- 
ically and progressively, and taught thoroughly. 

For instruction, men are to be preferred who have been accustomed to 
work in a forge, to handle a hammer, or to manipnlate horses' legs and 
feet. 

No man is to be dismissed as profii;ient who can not shoe a horse, serv- 
icoably well, within an hour. 

Level, even fitting of the shoe to the foot and careful and solid nailingp 
on are the chief objects to be attained in this system of shoeing. 

VII.— WINTER SHOEING BY THE INSEKTIOK OF FROST NAILS. 

These nails are intended for "roughing" horses in frosty or slippery 
weather, and are made. of mild eteel, having chisel-shaped heads. The 
heads are hardened, but the shanks are not. 

The "small" size is similar in shape in the shank to the ordinary horse- 
shoe iron nails, and is snitable.for use by medium or light cavalry and 
other riding horses. The shoes for such horses will range from No. 2 to 
No. 4 or 5 sizes. 

The "lai^" size nails are suitable for mounted services other than those 
mentioned above, the shoes for which range from No. 5 to 8. 

The average weight per 1,000 is: large, 35i pounds; small. 34 pounds. 

The following general instructions for the use of these frost nails are 
published for the information of all those concerned : 

One should be inserted in each heel of each fore shoe, and one is the 
outer heel of each hind shoe, where there are no calks or wedge heels; or, 
should it be considered expedient, in the case of draft or other heavy horses 
one nail would be inserted in each heel, and in the toes when considered 
requisite. For this purpose the "small" nail will do, as the shank will, if 
necessary, penetrate the hoof. 

For draft horses an obliqne hole similar to those in the heels should be 
stamped between the first and second toe nail holes, so that frost nailB can 
be readOy inserted in the same manner when required. 

These holes would take the small or large frost nails at discretion. 

It is a good plan to have the bead of the ontside nail across the shoe, 
and the inside one in the same line as the shoe, so as to prevent injury to 
the opposite leg of the horse. 

The success of these nails entirely depends on the accuracy with which 
they are fitted to the nail holes. The countersunk portion of the nail 
head should be completely embedded therein, only allowing the "chisel" 
head or sharp portion to remain above the shoe, otherwise an niidne strain 
is caused on the neck of the nail, which breaks or wears loose, or bends 
over. Too much attention can not be paid to this, as a neglect of it often 
leads to failure. 

The horses must be shod a little wider at the heels than usual, to allow 
of exit of nails without i>enetrating the horn, and the nail hole must be 
punched exactly on the wearing surface, from whence it should pass 
obliquely upward and outward to the upper surface of the shoe. The 
nail should fit tightly ; to insure this, it is a good plan, after the nail is 
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mtward from the shoe to let the horse put hia full weight on it, 
and thea to fasten it. 

A groove may be made in the shoe where the nail tnmH over at the side 
of. and nnder, the shoe. This would protect the shank and also prevent 
its striking the opposite leg. 

It is not necessary to remove the naila when the horses retnm to stables, 
bat it may be done at discretion. No special tools are needed for the nse 
of these naila ; the ordinary stamp and pritchel are suitable, and the nails 
are readily removed with pincers. 

Sample shoes, showing the exact way of making the holes and securing 
the nails, will be supplied on demand for the gmdance of farriers. 

To avoid waste and loss, all onoHecl frost nails at the end of winter are 
to be returned by commanding of&cers to the chief ordnance officer of the 
district. 

At the discretion of the veterinary officer the shank of the nail may he 
pinched off about half an inch from the foot surface of the shoe ; this can 
be done by making a nick in the nail with the edge of the rasp; a twist or 
two of the pincers will then break the nail. The part of the shank 
remaining should be firmly fastened by being hammered down. 

26. Shoeing is carried out in all units by the farriers under 
the orders of the commaiidiug officers, and supervised by the 
veterinary surgeons in the forges. 

27. Horses are groomed twice a day in wiuter, i, e., morn- 
ing and midday, but when they do not come in from wort 
before the dinner hour, they are groomed in the afternoon. 
At the evening stable hour little grooming is done, but horses 
are rubbed down and wisped. 

28. Forage. — The following is taken from the Regulations 
for the Allowances of the Army : 
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For cobfl the daily issues will be 3 pounds of oats less than the above. 

The ration of forage coimts from the midday feed of the day for which 
it is drawn, and therefore includes the morning feed of the nest day. 

An extra issue of 2 pounds of oats may be made as follows: 

<a) For horses of the army service corps throughout the year when 
drawing wagons at a trot. 

(b) For all horses — other than those drawing under (a) — employed at 
draft work for at least five hours a day during the period from October 
to April, inclusive. 
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(c) For hoTBes employed on special work which, in the opinion of the 
general officer commanding, renders the issue neceesary, a special report 
being made to the war office. 

(d) For draft horses, of the army service corps, of 16 hands and over in 
addition to the ration they are otherwise entitled to whether in quarters 

The ration for mules at home will be as follows: 
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The ration for registered horses employed for mobilization pa 
will be as follows; 
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The authorized ration is laid down as being sufficient for the aveTage 
requirements of horses. OfHcers commanding mounted tmita will use 
their discretion, as a matter of regimental arrangement, in directing the 
diatribution of the proportions of the fnll ration. Power is also given in 
the conditions of contract which will further enable the officer command- 
ing to vary the food of the horses of the unit by giving eqaivaleiits in Hen 
of a portion of the ordinary ration. 

TliB following scale of equivalents shows the substitutes which are 
allowed to be drawn where necessary (all equivalents of each other) : 



Bran 



Malt 

Oatmeal - 

Hay 

Oats 



Carrots, green fodder, linseed, and mangelwurzel, and other articles, 
are in lieu of oat« or hay, the issues to be regulated according to their 
average market value as compared with the contract rates for the oata or 
bay for which they are substituted. 

Deviations from this scale may be made in special cases at the discre- 
tion of the general officer commanding, provided the variations sanctioned 
do not give rise to increased cost. 

2S. No compressed forage is issued except foreign and colo- 
nial hay (and there is no rule to regulate this) which is 
sometimes bought in place of the home-grown supply. 

30. Officers of cavalry, horse artillery, staff, and infantry 
supply their own horses at their own expense. In the field 
artillery the government supplies officers free of charge. 
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The regulations ])erBiit all ofBcera to hire horses for ^10 
per annum, and oEGcers under the rank of lieutenant colonel 
to purchase remounts, under certain conditions, but the 
revision of these rules is now under consideration. 

|H OOTTBSE of INBTEUCTION OF SOUMBRS m 8H0KINO. 

^^ [RsguIatiDiu fur Amy Veterinary Bervlrc. A|j|)en<]lx VIII.] 

iNSTRdCTiOH l.^The easiest and safest method of seizing, lifting, and 
holding the liorsee' front and liind feet, as in the operation of shoeing. 

Note. — This inatmction should be carried out on old steady horsea, and 
particular care should be observed in showing how the shoer is to manage 
a. restless or vicious horse, and the precautions to be adopted to guard 
himself from injury. Patient and gentle treatment should be inculcated. 

How to shoe troublesome horses with the side line on the hind leg is 
also to be tanght. 



Note. — Completely cut off all the clinches, insert pincers between shoe 
and hoof, toward the extremity of inside heel, pry steadily and firmly 
downward and across the foot to start heel nails, and withdraw these; 
then apply pincers to outside heel in the same manner, withdrawing nails, 
and so on nntil the shoe is oS. 

Show how to remove broken nails from the hoof when the shoe is off ; 
and also how to take oQ shoe from a palnfnl foot, by driving the nails 
downward from the front of the hoof and withdrawing them one by one. 

IssTRt:cTio.v 3.— How to handle the rasp, and reduce the wall of the 
hoof properly to its normal dimensions. 

Note. — The proper length and natural slope of the wall are to be shown, 
and the method of obtaining these in an overgrown hoof demonstrated. 
This is important. Hoof to oe made quite level on the ground surface, 
which ahould-faave a wide and solid bearing for the shoe to rest upon. 
The sides of the hoof should he equal in height, so as to keep leg and foot 
in a straight direction. Toe of hoof well shortened ; heels not too much 
lowered. Sole and frog to remain strong and unpared, loose fragments 
only being removed. Edge of the wall to he rounded. 

Insthuction 4. — How to fit a shoe properly and quickly. 

Note. — As it is not possible to provide shoes to fit all hoofs eiactly — 
these varying greatly in size and form — the number of the size required 
should be explained, and if alteration in length or shape is needed how 
this should be effected— making- the shoe narrower or wider, more elon- 
gated or more circular, as the shape of the hoof may demand. The shoe 
should fit the full outline of the hoof. A small portion of the horn must 
be removed at the toe of the fore foot, sides of toe of hind foot, to effect 
this and to lodge the clip. If the alteration is made on the anvil, it should 
be by a series of firm, steady, and not too heavy blows of the hammer. 
When altered to the proper shape, the shoe should be made perfectly level 
by hammering it lightly on the surface; this also makes it wear better. 

Instruct how to idter shoes without an anvil, as on the tire or nave of a 
cart wheel, stone, etc. 

Nail holes to be easy for the neck of nails; if too tight widen from the 
fuller surface, not the back of the shoe. With holes too tight, the nails 
break at the neck. Show how to narrow or close fuller, so aa to allow 
smaller naila to be used in case of necessity. 

There should be solid and close coadaptatlon between the surface of 
hoof and shoe, to insure the latter being well retained. Shoe to rest o 
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the entire width of the wall and mar^n of 8ole. All but the heavy hind 

shoeB with calks can be altered in a cold state, as a rule ; and these can be 
also altered to some extent withoat heating them, when alteration is 
necessary. 

L\STRnenos 5. — How to nail on a shoe safely and securely. 

Note. — The shape of the nail is to be explained and the reasons for the 
bevel at the point insisted npon, in order to prevent the naU from entering 
the sensitive parts of the foot. The mode of driving the nails: height to 
which they should be driven in the horn ; their direction — toe nails lightly 
forward, so as t« include more of the fibers of the wall: when aU are 
inserted, how they should be driven home and drawn up at ends (with 
the fore feet toe nails first, and firmly; heel nails last, ana lightly). 

iNSTROcnoN 6.— How to finish shoeing. 

A'off.— Laying down and embedding the ends of the nails, or ' ' clinching, " 
to be taught; and the necessity for the clinches being strong, and pro- 
jecting as little as possible beyond the wall, especially on the inside of the 

The surface of the wall not to be rasped except round the edges between 
it and the shoe. 

It is desirable, if possible, to aci^Daint the men tinder instmction with 
the structure of the horse's foot, even should the instrnction be very 
elementary, the hoof being the chief subject for consideration. 

How to fasten a loose shoe ; how to make a hind shoe fit a front foot, 
and vice versa, on an emergency ; how to remedy too fine or too coaise 
nail holes; and how to act when a nail has been accidently driven into or 
too near the qnick, should also be tanght. 

HORSES, COBS, J 
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The official returns give the number of remounts purchased 
abroad for the South-African campaign as 67,958 for 1900 and 
91,983 for 1901. The total number of horses sent to South 
Africa from the British Isles, India, the colonies, and from 
abroad, in 1900 and 1901, is 242,311. 

BRITISH COLONIES. 

INDIA. 

It is natural to suppose that England would take energetic 
measures to promote raising in this, her most important 
colony, but horse raising, as well as agriculture, in India 
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depends in a great measure on the timely arrival of the mon- 
soon, and, as droughts are prevalent, horse breeding suffers 
as a conseqnence. Until 1876 the government kept its own 
studs, but the results were so poor that this method was 
abandoned and an entirely new system introduced. At pres- 
ent rural studs and government stallions are maintained, the 
latter being sent to depots. The purpose of these measures 
was toobtain good cavalry remounts. The mares are inspected 
and if declared fit for breeding are branded "V I" (veteri- 
nary inspection) on one shoulder and are served by the 
government stallions free of charge. Not all parts of India 
are by any means adapted to horse breeding, the famine 
districts being in this respect absolutely eseluded. Breeding 
flourishes most in the northwestern provinces of Punjab, 
Beluchistan, and Sind, and in Deccan, of the Bombay presi- 
dency. 

Table showing number of stallions kept by the govern- 
ment, together with the number of mares served by them in 
_1898-99 : 

Full -sized types : 

Thoroughbreds and three-foorth bretis __ 103 

EDglish half -breds and Norfolks 58 

Hackney 44 

RoadBter 2 

Aastralian - 47 

Arabs 131 

Local breeds 5 

Total stallions 390 



Arab 17 

Local breeds - ^ 1 

Total pony stallions 18 

Total stallions, including pony stallions „ 408 

Jacks .-- 406 

Number of mares 15,694 

The English thoroughbred has done good work in the im- 
provement of the races in India wherever good specimens 
were employed, but it has become unpopular owing to the 
poor specimens, so that Australian thoroughbreds are now 
preferred. Hackneys have been utilized to increase the size 
of the native breeds, but the products soon become too bulky 
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for cavalry purposes. Arab stock is very popular, as it per-l 
petuatea iis traits and eliminates many weak points inherent-I 
in the native mares. 

Besides the government stallions mentioned, numerous pro- 
vincial governments and private parties keep breeding stal- 
lions, these amounting in 1898-99 to 198 animals, among 
which the Arab blood predominated. 

The best known of the native races of nearer India are the 
Punjabs. In general the horse bred here is a small animal 
14^ hands high, resembling the Afghan ; there are, however, 
also larger horses called "Turk!" or "Irani." 

In Bengal the native horse is a pony 12 to 13 hands high. { 

In farther India an excellent pony is found in Burma, but I 
neither mares nor stallions of this race are exported. 

Mule breeding is given, in India, considerable attention, J 
the number of jacks used for this service in 1899 having been J 
406. 

There were in India in 1897 a total of 1,120,194 horses, j 
1,116,073 mules and asses, and 333,477 camels. These weie 
distributed as follows : Northwest provinces and Oudh, 493,000 
horses and 309,000 mules and asses; Punjab, 371,000 horses 
and 557,000 mules and asses; Bombay, 152,000 horses and 
67,000 mules and asses. 

It is the aim of the Indian government to supply the troops 
exclusively with horses bred at home. This plan, however, 
is not yet entirely feasible, although energetic measures have 
been taken to promote horse breeding. 

The native cavalry consists of 19 regiments of Bengal Ian- I 
cers, 5 of Punjab cavalry, 1 queen's own corps of guides in j 
Mardan, 1 detachment of police in the Northwest Province 1 
and Oudh, 3 in Punjab, 1 detachment imperial service corps ] 
troops, 3 regiments central India horse, and 1 remount depot. 
The number of horses in a native regiment is about GOO. Ctf I 
the English imperial troops only three regiments obtain their '| 
remounts in India, all the artillery and the remainder of ths J 
cavalry purchasing Australian horses. The native cavabfy. I 
troops, on the contrary, are supplied almost entirely witkJ 
home-bred horses. The remounts for native troops are pup-l 
chased full-grown, and the number bought in 1899 was 1,763.T 
There were also purchased 1,571 mules for the English troopll 
and 1,281 for the natives, mainly for purposes of transpor^a 
tation. Special committees are sent to Australia for i' 
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purchase of remounts for the artillery and part of the cavalry. 
The Indian cavalry received a valuable addition in 1890 in 
the shape of a camel corps which by 1893 had 500 camels. 
The animals are bred in a government establishment. 



M In Canada hardly any beginning has been made in system- 
atic horse breeding. Manitoba, however, has a stallion 
register in which some 350 stallions have been entered, and a 
studbook is also kept for the foals produced. The eastern 
provinces have little or no importance as horse-breeding dis- 
tricts, while the western territories in some localities produce 
a considerable number of horses. The province of Alberta, 
especially, may be regarded as the center of the horse-breed- 
ing industry, the winters there being short and the pastures 
suited for the purposes. The breeding of heavy horses is 
scarcely sufficient for the needs of the mining districts. The 
number of saddle horses produced is, on the contrary, quite 
large, being estimated at 30,000 head. In 1893 a number of 
breeders in" the region of Alberta sent a petition to the gov- 
ernor general of Canada, stating that a large percentage o£ the 
thousands of light saddle horses raised at Alberta would be 
very suitable for remounts for the English army; that much 
English thoroughbred blood had been introduced of late, and 
that, as a consequence, the breed Lad been materially 
improved. The only thing stated to be lacking was a market. 
Furthermore it was claimed that the Canadian Pacific Kail- 
road facilitated transportation and warranted the establish- 
ment of a remount depot at Calgary. Finally, it was asserted 
that the price of the horses was very low. The plan, although 
at first regarded favorably, was never carried out. A tour of 
inspection of the horses was made by two remount officers, 
who decided that the majority of the horses were unsuited 
for military use. This opinion was coincided in by the 
inspector general of remounts. A German horseman by the 
name of Hofaker, on the other hand, gave, after a visit to a 
ranch at Calgary, a much more favorable opinion of these 



In the provinces o£ Ontario and Manitoba there were in 
1897, 013,670 and 100,274 horses, respectively. For the other 
provinces statistics are lacking. 
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^^ CAPE COLOKT. V 

^H The number of horses in ISS'T waa 357,960. ■ 

^^B In Cape Colony and Natal together there were, before tIu»H 

^" Boer war, four cavalry detachments with about 1,200 horse8,S 

all from Cape Colony. I 

ACBTBALIi. 1 

^fe The total number of horses in Australia (including New 

^m Zealand and Fiji) in lS9r waa about 1,935,000, distributed as 

^ follows: New South Wales, 498,034; Queensland, 479,280; 

South Australia, 164,820; Victoria, 431,547 (in 1895); West 

Australia, 62,223; Tasmania, 39,898; New Zealand, 252,834. 

In the most important colony, New South Wales, there 

were in 1898: 






OrdiuiJ. 


HHVjdrMthorwi . . 


1S,7M 
26,338 


m.sa4 
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The prices are very low. Heavy draft horses bring only 
S47.60 at auction in New South Wales; in West Australia 
from §4.75 to $9.50 more. Saddle horses cost about 828.60, 
only the best (the Indian remounts) coming to $71.40. The 
exports are inconsiderable, amounting to 1,865 horses in 1897, 
of which 1,189 went to India. As England has been pur- 
chasing a great number of remounts every year in Austraha, 
interest has been awakened in the breeding of a stronger sad- 
dle horse than formerly. 

As there is no standing army there is no remount service. 
Each colony, however, has a few batteries of permanent 
artillery, for which the necessary horses are bought in open. J 
market. There are also a few regiments of volunteer cavalry, 1 
partly lancers and partly mounted infantry — a sort of militia, ^ 
Each volunteer has to secure his own remount. Australia is 
an important source for remounts, not only for the British 
colonial forces, but also, to an extent not yet appreciable, for 
mounted troops of other powers, particularly those in East J 
Asia. Good thoroughbreds are imported to a great extendi 
from England to improve the Australian breeds. An exo^J 
lent half-bred saddle horse is raised in New South Wales andfl 
Victoria. ■ 
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NEW ZEAIAND. 

In New Zealand the method of breeding is in general the 
same as in Australia, but the industry has reached a higher 
stage than in the latter country. The number of horses in 
1898-99 was 258,649, having increased by 5,442 since 1897-98. 
The breeding stallions in service in 1898-99 were as follows : 
Thoroughbreds, 509; hunters and hackneys, 134; trotters, 
237; light draft stallions, 409; pack horses, 780; ponies, 169; 
asses, 26. The total number of mares used for breeding pur- 
poses in the same year was 17,835. No government aid is 
aiforded to the horse-breeding industry. Draft horses cost 
$18 to $30 each, saddle horses and coach horses, $7 to $25 each. 
In 1898 there were exported 3,210 horses, of which 2,639 went 
to New South Wales and 116 to Bengal. 



VIII.-ITALY. 



[Reported by Gapt. T. Bentley Mott, Artillery Con>e, United Stateu Military Attach^ at Parig.] 



What follows applies to horses in Italy. The few that are 
required for service in the Italian- African colonies are bought 
in Africa. 



HORSE AND MULE CENSUS. 



The latest figures are tlie following : 



Ilorses. 



Mules. 



Horses and 
mules. 



Totslin Italy 750,000 330,000 

Total in the army, iucIudinK officers' horses 

Total in the cavalry, including officers' horses 

Total in the artillery and engineers, including officers' horses 

Other services 

Additional number required in case of niobilixation for war, to 
be brought or requisitioned in Italy 



1,080,000 
47,347 
21,251 
14,74H 
11,350 

217,000 



IMPORT AND EXPORT DUTIES. 

These duties are so insignificant that it may be said that 
practically there are no import or export duties on horses in 
Italy. 

YEARLY PURCHASES. 

The average number of horses bought each year by the 
remount depots is 3,680. About 600 more are bought directly 
by the regiments. The cavalry takes about 2,600, the artil- 
lery about 1,200. 

PRICES. 

Cavalry, from $96.50 to $193 for troop horses; artillery, 
$193 for wheel and $164.05 for lead horses; mules an average 
of $173.70. These prices include the cost of transportation 
to the destination 

PERCENTAGE OF LOST AND CONDEMNED ANNUALLY. 

In the artillery this loss is estimated at 10 per cent; in the 
cavalry it is somewhat greater. In the cavalry, horses ad- 
judged unfit for active service, but still capable of doing less 
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exacting work, are transferred to the train or sold to infantry, I 
officers at low rates. 

The average number of years that horses are retained in I 
service is: cavalry, !3; artillery, 13; mules and draft horses, I 
15 years. 

METHOD OF SUPPLY AND SPECIFICATIONS. 

All animals are bought in the market, none are ra 
government farms. 

CAVALRY. 

Horses are bought for the remount service of the cavalry I 
by boards sent out in the spring from the different remount I 
depots. The regiments are also authorized to buy horses 
between 4 and 8 years directly, provided it is established 
that they are raised in Italy. 

The cavalry remount depots are under the direction of a 
colonel in the cabinet of the minister of war. 

In the matter of getting suitable horses much is left to the 
judgment of the horse board, and the specifications are very- 
general in their nature. Horses bought for the cavalry may 
be mares or geldings, of any color, between 2 and 3 years 
old, showing the requisite breeding and conformation. Lan- 
cers' horses should be from 15:^ to 16 hands high; light- 
cavalry horses from 14^ to 15^ hands and weigh about 880 
pounds. 

These horses as soon as bought are sent to the raising 
depots, where they are kept imtil 4^ years old, when they 
are sent to the regiments. At these depots they are not 
seriously trained, but only handled and given suflBcient exer- 
cise to keep them in good health. The training is all done 
in the regiments. There are six of these raising depots, four 
on the peninsula and two in the islands. 

A good number of English thoroughbred stock is boughi I 
In the islands they get a strain of Arabian blood that 1 
come down from ancient times, 

ARTILLERY. 

Horses and mules for the artillery must be mares or gelct 
Ings, of any color except gray, between 4^ and 8 years old, I 
must weigh about 1,100 pounds, and must have a good difl- 
position, and the breeding and conformation necessary for thftl 
service in view. Horses for field batteries and horse batteriei 
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should all have generally the same qualities as those demanded 
of wheelers. Mules -must he good for the pack service of 
mountain artillery. 

Horses of any blood are procured by purchase, the chief 
foreign races being American, French, or German; some 
French mules are also bought. The proportion of males and 
females should be about equal. Horees should be from UJ 
to 16J- hands high ; mules from 14i to 15f . 

Boards of artillery officers with a veterinarian buy all the 
horses and mules for the artillery and engineers. 

^H BRANDING. 

^m Horses and mules are branded with hot iron on the left hip. 
The mark is a cross and the number of the regiment. 

VACCINATION. 

Rarely practiced; against anthrax the Pasteur virus is 
occasio ially used. " 
SHOEING. 

The method known as hot-shoeing is practiced, the hot shoe 
being applied to the hoof befoi'e being quenched and set, The 
Italian model of hand-forged shoe is used exclusively. 

FORAGE. 

^b The composition of the forage allowance is as follows: 


W 


0.,.. 


HHyHDdltTHW, 11 




1.41 


Fo^-d: 










Compressed hay is very rarely used. 

H STUDK. 

^1 'The army has at Persamo one small breeding establishment 
intended to distribute among raisers brood mares of good 
blood. This has been established very recently. 

However, separate from the army, seven stallion depots are 
kept by the state for the purpose of encouraging, throughout 

L i 
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the country, the raising of well-bred horses. These estalv ' 
lishments have GOO stallions. Private ..stallions, before they 
are permitted to serve, ha\'e to ho submitted to inspection and 
approval of a government board. The services of the govern- 
ment stallions cost generally from $2. .31 to $7.72 per mare 
served, though there are a few unusually fine animals for 
whose services $;(8.C0 to $115.80 or more is paid. Thus the 
Italian government bought Melton, the winner of the Epsom- 
Derby of 1885, and his services cost 8103 per mare. 

The majority of these state stallions are full or half blood 
English or Arabian and some hackneys, Clydesdales, and 
Brabants. 

OFFICERS' HORSBS. 

In order to assist mounted officers in the acquisition of good 
service horses, a certain number of mounts are distributed 
each year, or advances of money made for the purchase of 
mounts. Such horses are denominated "cavalli de agero- 
lezza." They are divided into the following categories: 



Category A.— Horses for general ofBcerg, 

Category E.— Horses for general officers, fiir general staff 
officers, for cavalry officers, and for artillery officers entitled 
to the horse allowance of t5i.60. 

ORDINARY, 

Category 1. — Horses for general staff officers; cavalry 
officers; artillery officers; colonels and lieutenant colonels 
commanding corps ; and chiefs of service of infantry, engi- 
neers, the sanitary corps, the commissariat, and the military 
veterinary ; but not for infantry staff officers. 

Categories 2 and 3. — Horses for officers of any grade in 
the infantry, engineers, the sanitary corps, the commissariat, 
and the military veterinary service. 

The greatest debt which an officer may incur for a horse 
furnished by the state, or for advauces made, may not exceed 
♦390 for a general officer or a colonel holding the post of a 
major general, #292.50 for an officer entitled to a horse allow- 
ance of $78 and more, $224 for an officer entitle'! to a horse 
allowance of $66.30, 8195 for an officer entitled to a horse 
allowance of #54. 60. 



In ii|>ecial cases the luiuister may authorize an officer to 
exceed the maximum limits mentioned above. lu such a case 
an officer, in addition to the horse allowance, must have 
deducted from his pay each month $1.04 for each $^8.75 or 

»iraction thereof until the debt has come within the limits 
mentioned. These horses, to whatever category they may 
■belong, must be paid for within three years. After the last 
payment the horse becomes the property of the officer. When 
such a horse becomes unfit for service on account of physical 
defects, infirmities, or vices, the permanent council of admin- 
■ation, as well as that of the regiment to which the officer 
B't>elongs, assisted by a veterinarian, examines the horse and 
fcpves authorization for its sale, the proceeds to be paid to the 
remount service if the debt has not yet been liquidated. 
Horses belonging to the special category A are drawn from 
rlhose of the cavalry school, recognized to be in sound condi- 
■jtion, of good disposition, well broken, and from 7 to 12 years 
lold, and are selected by a commission composed of two 
fc^jeiieral officers, and one superior veterinary officer. This 
■commission fixes the prices, which must not exceed $397.50 
I jier horse. 

Special category B horses are between 4^ and 7 years old, 

and are acquired either abroad or from the studs. In the 

former ease their price does nf^t exceed $307.50 each. In 

the latter case they have, according to the price established 

I Ijy the depot council of administration, a value of from $334 

[to $393.50 each. 

Horses of the ordinary categories are selected in the cav- 
Iry regiments by commissions nominated and presided over 
Kbj the commander of the brigade and composed of one field 
Ecer, two subaltern officers, and one veterinary officer for 
kch regiment. 
The horses are classed as follows : 
First category, those from 5 to 9 years of age. 
Second category, those from to 13 years of age. 
Third category, those of 13 years of age and more. 
The minimum height of the horses is : 
For the first category, 14f hands. 
For the second and third categories, 14^ hands. 
The coat is as follows : 

First category, between S324 and $175.50. 
Second category, between $165.75 and $9(;.50. 
Third category, $87.75 and lower. 



1 
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The horses procured on the market for money advanced are 
entered in the proper category and are assigned as follows: 
First L-ategory, 4-year-olds (thoroughbreds may be 3-year- 
olds) to 9-year-olds and of a value not under $175. 
Second category, from 5 to 13 years and of a value not 

under *96.50. 

Third category, from 5 to 14 years and of a value not 
under $58,50. 

The height must be between Hi and 15i hands for officers 
entitled to second-grade rations, exception being made for 
officers over 5 feet 9 inches in height who may procure horses 
15i hands high. Officers entitled to forage of the first f 
have mounts between 15i and 15f hands high. 

The horses procured on the market by general officers for 
money advanced are entered into one of the two abov 
mentioned categories, according to age, value, and height. 

The advances of money for the acquisition of horses come 
generally from the treasury of the corps to which the officers 
belong or from the units in which they serve. 

ASSIGNMENT or HOaSKS TO SUBALTERN CAVjlLKY OFF1C8KS. 

Thirty-four horses in each cavalry regiment are assigned 
to subaltern cavalry officers. These mounts are selected from 
among the best received by the regiment from the stnds or 
from the cavalry remount service. These horses, called 
chargers, are entered on a special roll (the roll of chargers) 
and are distribute<l among the squadrons. The chargers are 
not branded, and are not subject to the regulations for troop 
horses with regard to uniformity of dimensions and cut of 
the tail. Chargers are obligatory for subaltern officers but 
optional for captains and field officers. 

A corps commander may permit a heutenant, applying 
for such permission, to txirn in the charger received from the 
state and substitute for it one of his own. 

A newly appointed second lieutenant who has graduated 
from a military school must, before entering the cavalry 
school, join the regiment to which he has been assigned, and 
there the commander, taking into account the build, the apti- 
tude, and even the wishes of the officer, assigns him a horse 
from among the available chargers of the regiment. 

The charger is used only in the service and on such occa* 
sions outside the service which the commander believi 
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eonvenieiit. It may be kept in the stable of the olHcer to 
whom it has been assigned. 

The expenditure for bedding and shoeing for officers' 
mounts is charged to the fund assigned for those purposes 
for troop horses. 

A corps commander, for the good of the service or on request 
of the interested parties, may authorize officers to turn in 
horses assigned them and take others from those available in 
the regiment. 

The charger.s are dropped from the roll of officers' horses 
after six years, and are then carried as troop horses and may 
be selected for sale on installments of the second and third 
categories. If, however, a horse, in the judgment of the 
officer to whom asSgned, shows special aptitude for coutinu- 
atioQ in the service as a charger, the commander may leave 
him on the roll for another term. The commander may have 
the horse dropped from the roil before the expiration of the 
six years if the animal is found unfit for service as an officer's 
horse. Reports of such cases are sent to the minister. If 
unfitness results from carelessness of the officer to whom the 
horse has been assigned, the council of administration of the 
corps deducts from the remount allowance of the responsible 
officer the sum representing the depreciation of the horse. 

The annual supply of chargers to the corps is at the most 
one -sixth. 



In field artillery and horse artillery regiments there are 
■a number of horses called chargers, taken from the best horses 
coming from the studs, the ordinary remount service, or the 
special remount service ordered by the minister for this pur- 
pose. These horses are distributed among tlie batteries of 
tliese regiments, to be assigned to subaltern officers of these 
regiments, with the exception of the train. Some of these 
horses are assigned also to the staffs of these regiments. 

The chargers are entered on the rolls like battery horses 
with, in each case, the special note as charge!', to which is 
added, "Assigned to ^ — —on— — ," if for an officer. A report 
is made to the minister each time a horse is entered upon the 
roll or assigned to an officer. The chargers are not branded 
and are not subject to the dispositions in force with regard 
to battery horses referring to dimensions and cut of the tail, 
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but, when not assigned to some officer, these horses serve as 
saddle horses on the same footing as the battery horses. 

The nse of these horses is optional to captains of field artil- 
lery and horse artillery regiments, but obligatory for subal- 
tern officers. The commanders of corps may, however, 
authorize subalterns, requesting permission, to substitute 
private horses for the chargers. The charger is used only in 
the service and in such cases outside the service in which the 
commander sees fit to permit its use. It may be kept in the 
stable of the officer to whom it has been assigned. Expenses 
for bedding and shoeing for officers' mounts fall to the sum 
allotted for those purposes for battery horses. The forage 
rations are the same as for battery horses. The care of the 
horse is provided by the officer. The corps commander, for 
the good of the service or on request of the interested par- 
ties, may authorize officers to change chargers for others from 
among the available horses of the same category. 

When a charger is found unfit for the service as an officers' 
horse, he is carried on the roll as a battery horse, the term 
"charger" being effaced. A report to the minister is made 
of such cases. If the unfitness of a horse for service is pro- 
duced by the carelessness of the officer to whom he has been 
assigned, the council of administration deducts from the 
remount allowance of this officer the sum representing the 
depreciation of the horse. 



IX.-JAPAN. 



Japan has over 3,000,000 horses, the number in 1895 haviug 
been 1,530,603, exclusive of the military horses used iu the 
Chino- Japanese war. 

Although Japan is )>y no means poor in horses, their quality 
leaves ranch to he desired. The animals are strong enough 
in the fore quarters, hut weak iu the hind quarters; their 
shoulders are short and abrupt, their chests narrow, and their 
size ranges ouly from I'H^ to Hi hands; they are, however, 
tough and enduring, and need little care. 

Of recent years the government has endeavored to improve 
the breed by introducing American, Hungarian, French, and 
Persian stallions. As, however, the crossing was done at 
first without any definite aim, no success was attained, but 
for the last three years the earnest pni'pose of securing a 
medium-size saddle horse has been followed. The best horses 
Lrome from Yesso. There are at present four studs. 

The obligation has been placed upon officers of the army to 
keep the number of horses corresponding to their rank. All 
higher civil officials must, moi'eover, possess two horses each. 

The Japanese army was increased in 189fl, so that by the 
end of 1899 there were 13 cavalry regiments with 65 squad- 
rons, and 13 field artillery regiments with 79 batteries (in 1900 
117 batteries). Great difficulty was experienced in procuring 
suitable remounts for the increased organization. A horse 
board is sent yearly to all horse-breeding sections of the 
country, and also frequently abroad, especially to Australia. 
Principally 4-year-oIds were purchased, at a maximum price 
of $25 each. The greatest difficulty consists in securing strong 
[lack animals for the train service, for which purpose the gov- 
ernment has recently been making purchases in Australia. 
Thoroughbreds are now, however, being imported from France 
in order to improve the homo breed, Anima]s purchased are 
placed in a remount depot at Tokyo. 
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X.-LATIN AMERICA. 



ARGENTINA. 

The number of horses in 1894 was ■),,44r,000, and the num- 
ber of mules 483,000. 

The immense herds oli wild, half-wild, and broken horses 
which roam over the pampas of Argentina are the descendants 
of original Spanish breeds, chief among which was the Anda- 
lusian. The Argentine horse has a reputation for great 
endurance and for requiring little care. He has been recom- 
mended as a good animal for light cavalry, and is said to have 
been imported for this purpose even into France. The price 
is very low, ranging fi'om $24 to 848. Imported stock is 
crossed with the native stock, principally for the production 
of carriage horses. However, the majority of the imported 
horses are bred among themselves. They consist of Arabs, 
English thoroughbreds, hunters, hackneys, Anglo-Normans, 
Morgans from the United States, Trakehnens, Oldenburgs, 
Hannoverians, Orlofs, Percherons, Clydesdales, Shires, Cleve- 
lands, and Suffolk Punch. Of late the most popular have 
been the Anglo-Normans, Trakehnens, and Clydesdales. 

At present the ratio of native stock to crossed breeds is 
about 4,000,00(1 of the former to 415,000 of the latter. The 
number of pure breeds in 18SI5 was 15,57Ti The numbers 
exported, in 1897, were 1.^,615 horses, 16,390 asses, and 16,317 
mules. 

In November, 1899, there were 11 cavalry regiments of 4 
squadrons each, 1 squadron of escorts of the president, 4 Held 
artillery regiments, and 2 mountain artillery regiments, with 
a total of about 4,000 horses and 1,500 mules. In view of the 
above-mentioned figures it is evident that the remounts re- 
quired are easily secured at home. A horse trained for riding 
costs only about «7.14. 

Argentina serves as a source of remounts for many Euro- 

Kn countries, England purchased a very considerable 
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inimber of horses in Argentina for the South African war, 
and for some years has had a permanent remount-purchase 
commission there, which as early as 1898 purchased 1,500 
horses for Soutli African troops. By August, 1900, a total 
of 24,000 horses had been delivered for England. The prices 
are from $100 to *350 for cavalry horses, $1W to $200 for 
artillery horses, and 570 to SSO for cobs. According to 
recent reports, Italy contemplates sending to Argentina a 
similar commission. General Valpini having been sent thither 
in 1S99 to study matters relating to horse breeding. 



The principal horse-breeding localities are in southern 
Brazil, the portion inhabited by Germans. There is prac- 
tically no horse breeding in the north. The small native 
horses are raised by a fsw landowners for private use, but 
mules are generally preferred and are imported in consider- 
able numbers. The regions where mules are bred are in the 
states of Minas Geraea and the southern states. There is a 
lack of good military horses. A movement is on foot looking 
toward the establishment of government studs in Parana and 
Rio Grande do Sul. There are 6 regiments of field artillery 
(2,662 horses), 6 battalions fortress artillery (8,100 horses), 
and 14 regiments of cavalry (6,020 horses), making a total for 
the army of 10,683 horses. The supply of remounts is now 
derived from the herds that run wild on the prairies. Gar- 
risons ill Brazil ai'e so far apart that when cavalry is trans- 
ferred from one to another the horses are not taken along, 
but new remounts are secured from the plains nearest the 
new station. 



This country had, according to a census taken in 1877, 
447,000 horses. According to statistics of 1885 the number 
of horses foaled per year, exclusive of Santiago, is 54,000, and 
it is estimated that, including Santiago, this number would 
he 60,000. The breeds, like tliose in Argentina, are of degen- 
erate Spanish stock. Few horses are bred for sale. 

When well-bred stuck was introduced into Chile it was 
rather with the object of breeding it pure than crossing with 
the native breeds. With the exception of a few English 
thoroughbreds, the Cleveland bay is the horse that has been 
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bred for the last thirty years for driving purposes. The few 
Anglo-Normans, Norfolk trotters, and North American breeds 
that have been introduced have uot attained much importance. 
The government neither owns nor assists any stud or other 
establishment of the bind. On the other Jiand, private owners 
readily offer the services of their valuable stallions, the fees 
ranging from $5.80 up to $28.95, 

The number of miiles and asses raised is uousiderable, 

lough scarcely sufficient for home needs. 

Chile has 7 cavalry regiments with 4 squadrons each, and 
each regiment has at present 370 horses. There is an escort 
squadron with 350 horses, 1 regiment iield artillery with 500 
horses, and 5 regiments mountain artillery with 80 horses 
and 200 mules each. As general -service liability was iu- 
troduced in 1900, a considerable increase in the establishment 
will probably take place. Henceforth 13 per cent of the 
horses are to be replaced yearly. The purchases will be 
made by the adjutants of the remount section of the great 
general staff, in which about 7 or 8 a<ljutants and 30 men are 
on duty. The chief of the remount service has under him 
also the veterinary department. Thtre is a kind of remount 
depot established. The age at purchase is between 3 and 4 
years, but after purchase the horses, before distribution to 
the troops, remain in remount stations for one year. The 
yearly requirement of remounts is about 400, and the average 
price paid is #24.38. Mounted officers may purchase horses 
from the remount depot for 836.50 each, and may sell them 
in case they become unfit for service. A new set of regulations 
is being prepared after the model of the German "charger" 



The principal horse-breeding region in Mexico is on the 
plateaQB, where some of the large studs have as many as 8,000 
or 10,000 horses and mules. each. No special race is bred. 

The Mexican cavalry consists, since 1897, of 14 line regi- 
ments of 4 squadrons each, 8 skeleton regiments of 3 squad- 
rons each, 2 regional squadrons, and 1 squadron of army 
gendarmerie, with 9,257 horses. There are 4 battalions of 
field artillery. The total number of horses in the army ia 
13,059. It is manifest that the purchase of the necessary 
remounts is an easy matter. 
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XI.-THE NETHERLANDS. 



The number of horses in the Nethevlands in 1896 was 
269,000. 

The Dutch army has 3 regiments of cavalry, of 5 field 
squadrons and 1 depot squadron each, 1 orderly squadron, ;i 
regiments of field artillery, and a remount depot. The total 
number of horses is 5,259, the number of remounts needed 
yearly being 420. All purchased horses, before being turned 
over to the troops, are kept in a remount depot for at least a 
year. The horses for the cavalry are purchased by a com- 
mission in Ireland, where the artillery horses formerly were 
jiurchased. Of late, however, some of the artillery horses 
liave been secured at home — in 1898 about one-half. The 
average size of remounts is 15i hands, the age, at purchase, 
between 3 and 4 years, and the average price about $225.12. 
Although officers are allowed to purchase their horses from 
the remount depots at the average price, and subject to cer- 
tain conditions regarding disposal, they usually prefer to 
buy their mounts of dealers. 

DUTCH COIjONIBS. 

Although the climate of the East Indian archipelago is by 
no means adapted to horse breeding, still these regions have 
a large number of horses, especially of the races suitable for 
di'aft purposes in a warm, damp, and tropical climate. 

Java had, according to the last census, 485,131 horses. 
The Java horse is a small animal, 12 to 12^ hands high, and 
thrives best in a mountainous country. There is also a 
^aJdIe horse. Most of the horses in Java are imported from 
the other islands. 

The Dutch troops in the islands have 1 cavalry regiment 

with 700 horses ; 4 field batteries with 75 horses each, or 300 

horses in all, and 4 mountain batteries with a total of 105 

horses and 160 mules. The yearly requirement for remounts 
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318 REMOUNT SYSTEMS OF FOREIGN ARMIES. 

is 250 horses and 15 mules. Horses for the remount depot 
are bought from 1^ to 4 years old; for the direct supply of 
the artillery and the cavalry they are bought full-aged, but 
not over 7 years old. The size with trimmed hoof must be as 
follows : li to 4 years old, 12^ hands; 4 to 7 years, 12^ hands. 
Horses from Sumatra may measure as low as 12 hands. 
Mules for the mountain artillery are bought in China. Owing 
to the hard usage to which the natives put young horses, the 
government decided to establish a remount depot in 1888 in 
Java. The horses are kept there till they reach the age of 5 
years, when they are turned over to the cavalry or artillery. 
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XII.-NOHWAY. 



The Norwegian government, not contemplating the inva- 
sion of any foreign country, has organized its army purely 
for purposes of defense. In case of war only the line is liable 
to duty abroad. 

Horses for the army are supplied in three different ways : 

(a) By purchase abroad, " original horses " (stamheste) 250 
in all ; 

(6) The rest of the horses in time of peace, the so-called 
"quarter horses" (kvarterheste), about 3,400 in all, are 
obtained at home by the supply establishment; 

(c) The horses required in the field in excess of those avail- 

tuble in time of peace are obtained by conscription. 
I (a) 8TAMHESTB. 

The stamheste are purchased in Sweden and in England by 
the remount commissioners. The prices vary from $134 
to $368. 

Special ordera about inspections are issued at every 
purchase. 

The cavalry requires about 182, of which about 10 per cent, 
namely, 18, are acquired annually. The horses are generally 
half-blood English. They are mares or geldings. The color 
is indifferent. The artillery requires 39 stamheste at the rate 
of about 4 a year ; the requirements are similar to those of 
the cavalry. During the past few years about 25 horses have 
been bought annually, but in 1899, at a single purchase, 80 
were bought for the orderly squadron. 

There is no government breeding establishmeut in Norway. 
The Norwegian Government is making investigations witli a 
view to finding an economical remount system based upou 
the stock now in Norway. One of the three stallions now 
used is a hackney, the two others are Norwegian. The stal- 
niiouB are lent to civilian horse raisers with the condition that 
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320 REMOUNT SYSTEMS OP FOREIGN ARMIES. 

should the foals be deemed suitable they can be bought at a 
stipulated price when they reach the proper age. 
The import duty is $13.40 per horse. 

(6) KVARTERHESTE. 

There are about 150,000 horses in the country. 

There are in the army 3,400 kvarterheste, 200 officers' 
horses, and 250 various, outside those obtained by conscrip- 
tion. T\e kvarterheste are distributed as follows : cavalry, 
1,600; artillery, 1,300; other branches, 250; draft horses and 
pack horses, 250. 

In case of mobilization for war about 14,000 more would be 
required. These they expect to raise by conscription. 

The annual loss is about 10 per cent. 

Cavalry horses and artillery horses are retained in the serv- 
ice about ten years. About 10 per cent are required annually. 
Draft horses and pack ] orses are retained about twelve years. 
Horses for cavalry are kept at the remount school about 
ninety days ; those for artillery, engineers, and train, about 
forty-five days. Men to look after them there are detailed 
from the organizations to which the horses belong. The 
horses are not branded and are never vaccinated. They are 
shod with ordinary horseshoes with calks. The number of 
times they are groomed varies with circumstances. 

In the field the forage allowance is 14.33 pounds of oats or 
barley, 9.92 pounds of hay or 13.23 pounds straw. Com- 
pressed forage is used. 

The native Norwegian horses are small and stout. They 
are well formed for artillery uses, and are very nimble in 
climbing. There is some difference of opinion among Nor- 
wegian officers with regard to their fitness for cavalry. The 
opposition to them comes in part from those having a fond- 
ness for shock tactics. 



xiri.-PERsrA. 

[Prom "Zuchtuud Remontirungder Militar-PferdeallerStaateu/' by Dr. Paul Goldbeck, Berlin, 1901.] 



Persia, renowned from time immemorial for her horses, 
still possesses an excellent supply of them. The shah and 
noblemen of the country each keep a number of studs, in 
which, however, only the horses needed by the court are bred. 
The principal wealth of horses lies with the tribes of nomads, 
who follow the same methods of horse breeding as the Arabs. 
The Persian thoroughbred is very nearly related to the Arab, 
but is more slender in build. 

The Persian cavalry, excluding the three Cossack regiments 
under Russian command, stationed in Teheran, and the body- 
guard of the shah (about 1,200 cavalrymen), consists of irregu- 
lar troops. There are said to be 125 squadrons of cavalry. 
The artillery is said to consist of 20 batteries. In the cavalry 
each trooper is obliged to furnish his own horse and equipment. 
Russian horses have been introduced experimentally for artil- 
lery purposes, but balk on long grades. It is very difl&cult to 
find suitable draft horses in the country. Horses become un- 
serviceable usually at the age of 12 years, though Arabian 
horses attain ages of 18 to 20 years in spite of their rough 
usage. The ration consists of G.61 pounds of barley for sad- 
dle horses, 8.82 to 11.02 pounds of barley for draft horses, and 
for each also 13.23 pounds of straw and 6.61 pounds of hay. 
The barley is fed half in the morning and half in the evening. 
In May all dry feed is withheld from the animals, and they 
are given grass and hay without limit. During the last days 
of May a little barley is added and then dry forage is resumed. 
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XIV -PORTUGAL. 

[From '' Zuclitund Remontirungder Militar-Pfenlealler Staaten," by Dr. Paul Goldbeck, Berlin, 1901.] 



As horse breeding receives no support from the Govern- 
ment, it has reached a very low stage, and no exact census of 
the nuniber of horses and mules exists. 

Portugal has 8 regiments of cavalry (32 squadrons), 32 bat- 
teries of field artillery, 2 batteries of horse artillery, and 2 of 
mountain artillery ; and in the reserve, 8 groups of cavalry 
(16 squadrons) and 4 sections of artillery (IG batteries). In 
the standing army there are 6,394 horses and 4,342 mules, and 
in the reserve 3,121 horses and 1,992 mules; total 9,515 horses 
and 6,334 mules. 

Remounts are purchased for the army by a general remount 
commission, consisting of a colonel of cavalry as president, a 
captain of cavalry, a lieutenant, and two veterinarians. The 
amount to be expended each year on remounts is fixed by the 
war minister. The prices have ranged for the last few years 
between $130.75 and $138.38 ; for officers' mounts from $181.20 
to $214.42 are paid. The age limits are between 3 and 7 years. 
The average length of service of a horse is calculated at ten 
years. The following are the rules with regard to size: 
Horses 3 to 3i years old, 14^ hands; 4 years old, 14^ hands; 
4 to 7 years, 14f hands; for horses of generals, and general 
staff, cavalry, and lancer officers, 14f hands ; for all others, 
14^ hands; mules must measure 14^ to 14i hands, according 
to the service for which they are intended. Seventy per cent 
of the horses purchased are of Spanish origin, the remainder 
of Portuguese. 
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XV.-RUSSTA. 



P" Russia is the greatest horse- producing country in the world, 
although she stands behind many other countries if the num- 
ber of horses produced ia considered in proportion to her area. 
The total number is about 25,100,163, of whicli over 21,000,000 
are in European Russia. 

The horses of Russia are for the greater part steppe horses, 
i. e., wholly or half-wild horses, ranging in bands of SO to 30 
each. To these belong the horses of the Kirghizes and Kal- 
muks, those of the Don and the Caucasus, and a part of the 
peasants' horses. 

The horses of the studs have been produced by crossing 
with English and other breeds. 

Breeding stallions are placed at the disposal of the rural 
proprietors : (!) Those stationed in the government studs 
are occasionally allowed to serve mares of private parties. 
(2) There are established so-called breeding stables (rural 
studs), from which stallions are sent to the various stations 
during the covering period. The total number of these studs 
in 1893 was 33, the majority of which had their chief seat in 
the capitals of the respective governments, (.3) Government 
stallions maybe assigned to so-called "permanent covering 
stations," that is, into private hands, where they remain 
throughout the year and are allowed to serve free of charge 
(or for a nominal fee). They are not allowed to be used for 
work. The keeper must bear the expense of maintaining 
them and may have 15 mares of his own served. 

Corresponding to the generally low stage of the breeding 
service, the number of mares served is very small. In 1899 
the number of stallions in the depots was 3,939 and the num- 
ber of mares served only 89,219. Of the stallions, 2,480 were 
in the agricultural zone of Russia, and 1,459 in the Caucasus, 
steppe, and Tomsk depots. The number of stallions is not 
nearly sufficient. Eighty-nine private stallions were approved 
in 1889, It is also proposed to increase the number of gov- 
ernment stallions and establish more depots in 1901. Special 
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attention will be paid to the Poltava and the Telizavetgrad 
depots, as they are the principal sources of production for 
cavalry remounts. 

The best-known government stud is that of Khrenovoye on 
the Don. There are three breeds, namely, trotters (on Janu- 
ary 1, 1900, 13 breeding stallions, 119 brood mares, aud Wi 
; hunters (6 breeding stallions, 28 brood mares, and 24 
foals) ; and draft horses of foreign races (18 breeding stallions, 
166 brood mares, and 186 foals). The remaining government 
studs are all in the district of Kharkof, as follows : 

Streleiz. — The stock was originally Arab, but later some 
Orlof blood was added. The aim was the production of a 
light-cavalry horse. Owing to the difficulty of procuring 
.'suitable Arab stock, English thoroughbreds were eventually 
introduced (in 1890), but it is now proposed to discontinue 
them. On January 1, 1900, there were 15 breeding stallions, 
153 brood mares, and 334 foals. The area of the stud is 
27,181 acres. 

LiMARESK. — The original aim was to produce a light-cav- - 
airy horse, and Arab stock was first bred. In 1885-86 English 
thoroughbred blood was introduced, and the object was 
changed to the breeding of a heavy cavalry horse. It is now 
intended, however, to discontinue the English thoroughbred 
stock and breed the pure Orlof-Rostopchiu saddle horse. The 
status on January 1, 1900, was ] 4 breeding stallions, 174 brood 
mares, and 411 foals. The area is 37,181 acres. 

Derkul. — English thoroughbred stock is bred here, the 
number of thoroughbreds being 8 breeding stallions, 45 brood 
mares, and 64 foals. The number of private mares served 
yearly at Derkul is 100, at a fee each of about $74 and under. 
There is also an Arabian (steppe) section which, on January 
1, 1900, had 6 breeding stallions, 39 brood mares, and 38 foals. 

Novo Alexandrovsk. — The mission of this stud in 1833 
was the production of a cuirassier horse, and much English 
thoroughbred blood was introduced. Heavy carriage horsea 
and saddle horses are produced. The status is 10 breeding 
stallions, 171 brood mares, and 303 foals. The area is 30,887 
acres. 

Jakow. — This is the only government stud in Poland- 
English thoroughbred stock is bred, and the numbers on 
hand are 12 stallions, 12 thoroughbred mares, and 49 half- ' 
bred mares. The foals number 2-^ thoroughbreds and 08 
half-breds. 



H|-Tlie numerous private studs follow for the most part, as 
^Ek as breed is concerned, tiie tendencies of the government 
studs of their respective regions. 

The number of animals in the government studs was as 
follows on January 1 , 1 900 : One hundred and three hreeding 
stallions, 055 brood mares, 1,780 foals, 151 draft horses and 
others; total, 3,002 head. 

The total receipts from government studs were »141,371. 10, 
and the expenditures $1,115,142.37, 

There were exported in 1899 from Russia 59,448 horses, 
57,100 going beyond the European boundary, 4:38 to Finland, 
and 1,913 beyond the Asiatic boundary. 

The following table shows the numbur of regiments, etc., 
including Cossacks : j 
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The total number of Cossack sotnias is 311, which number 
can be increased in war to 1,000. The peace establishment 
of cavalry horses is 140,000; in the war establishment this 
number is increased to 350,000. There are special remount 
services for each branch; that is, one for the regular cavalry, 
one for the artillery, and one for the Cossacks. The total 
number of horses in the army is 175,000. The number re- 
i^uired annually is 17,500. In case of mobilization 350,000 
more would he required. 

The cavalry troops of European Russia formerly received 
their mounts entirely through remount officers, who, in con- 
sideration of a sum, varying from $108.15 to $154.50 for each 
horse, had to purchase remounts at their own expense and 
their own risk and deliver them in a serviceable condition. 
They were really to a certain extent wholesale horse dealers. 
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^M There were at first no officii remount depots, but the re- 
^M mount officers had private depots of their own where they 
^1 kept the horses bought by them until fit for service. 
^H The age limits prescribed are from 3^ to 7 years. The 
^B heights are as follows: Forguard cuirassiers, loitolti hands; 
^V light guard cavalry, 15 to 15^^ hands; line cavalry. In to 15i 
^m hands; guard artillery, 15 to 15i hands; field battery saddle 
^r horses, 15 to 15i hands; gun horses, 14 to 15i hands; horse 
battery saddle horses and draft horses, 15 hands. Stallions, 
geldings, or mares may be taken. 

The above-mentioned remount system was found very de- 
fective, so that the government was finally compelled to take 
charge of the service, the German method of pri vate purchase 
and remount depots being introduced as a tentative measure. 
At first the positions of remount officer were discontinued in 
Moscow and Kief, those in other places being continued. 
Since January 1, IMl, the new method has been definitely 
adopted. Two kinds of remount commissions, peiToanent 
and temporary, have been established. The former are ap- 
pointed by the supreme military council and the latter by the 
inspector general of cavalry. There are at present seven 
permanent and two temporary commissions. Every commis- 
sion consists of a general officer as president, a field officer, a 
veterinarian, and assistants. Horses bought in tbe fall must 
be 3i to 5i years old, and those bought in the spring from 1 
to 6 years. The following prices are fixed from 1901 to imi: 
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Artillery remounts were formerly supplied by permanent 
remount officers, each buying for the artillery in his own dis- 
trict. It was only in certain districts — Finland, Moscow, 
Don territory, etc.— that the artillery was permitted to pur- 
chase remounts independently. In these an officer of each 
brigade was charged with making the purchases, and a com- 
mission detailed to approve them. Since 1S',)1 all permanent 




!tM>t batteries and iorse batteries Lave been allowed to pur- 
chase their remounts independently. The amounts they are 
allowed to expend for this purpose per hoi'se are as follows : 
Guard batteries, S144.20; field batteries in St. Petersburg 
military district, $103; in military districts of Kief and 
Odessa, %i)0.1-Z, including all expenses. 

Heretofore all the Cosyacks have been required to procure 
their own mounts. These troops are divided into three bans, 
each of which has a very different class of horse. The fol- 
lowing Jirrangement has been made to improve the mounts 
of the Cossacks of the first ban, who are gradually acquiring 
a standing with the regular cavalry. Upon the discharge of 
the Cossacks who are to be transferred to the second ban in 
the fall, the regiments of the first ban may exchange their 
unserviceable horses for serviceable ones by paying a small 
sum of money. 

Up to 1884 all the cavalry officers, as well as most other 
officers, were required to purchase their own mounts. This 
rule is still in force for the guard officers, but the officers of 
the regular cavalry and horse artillery receive so-called 
"crown horses" from among the service horses. A second 
horse ration is allowed so that officers, if they so desire, may 
keep a private mount besides. Every officer of mounted 
troops may purchase a service horse from his regiment, but 
no moTB than six horses per regiment may be sold each year. 
"Crown horses" remain the property of the government and 
may be used only in the service. Since October, 1899, the 
obligation to keep a private service mount has been exteuiied 
to officers of the horse artillery, including the mountain artil- 
lery. Officers of foot ti'oops are allowed to select suitable 
horses from among the condemned cavalry horses, for which 
moderate prices are charged. 

The forage ration is as follows: For the guard cavalry 
(cuirassiers), draft horses of the guard artillery, of the 
officers' reserve school, and of cadre 1 of the guard cavalry 
reserve: ISJpoiinds oats, 10 pounds hay, and 4 pounds straw. 
For the horses condemned from the guard and cavalry regi- 
ments T 10 pounds 4^ ounces oats, 10 pounds hay, and 4 pounds 
straw. All other saddle horses of the guard cavalry and 
artillery, of guard cadres Nos. 3 and 3, and of the officers' 
schools: 12 pounds oats, 10 pounds hay, and 4 pounds straw. 

Cavalry horses undergo one year's training before being 
turned over to the troops. Each regiment has a depot for 
this purpose. 



XVI.-SPATN; 

[From " Zuchtund Remontirungder Militttr-PferdeallerStaaten," b}' Dr. Paul Goldbeck, Berlin, 1901.] 



The number of horses in 1897 was 397,172. Spain raises 
a great number of asses and mules. An English commission 
purchased there for the Boer war a total of 12,000. They are 
reported to have proved admirably adapted to the transpor- 
tation of light artillery in hilly regions. The usual price of 
mules reaches as high as $193. 

In order to assist horse breeding the Spanish government 
maintains four stallion depots of 100 animals each, and three 
annexes with 25 stallions each. The stallions kept at these 
depots are mostly of the Spanish race, but there are also 
Arabian and English thoroughbreds, the latter very few in 
number and poor in quality. There are also some Norfolk, 
Percheron, Anglo-Norman, and even Anglo-Hispano- Arabs in 
use. In order to aid breeders the covering fee is made as low 
as $4.82, and in some regions where the breeding industry is 
in a backward state no fee is charged. The number of thor- 
oughbred stallions in Spain in 1896-97, according to the 
Spanish studbook, was 155 English, 19 Arab, and 19 Anglo- 
Arab stallions. There has been a considerable decrease since 
1894-95. 

A military stud has been established, as a sort of experi- 
ment, in the province of Cordoba. It has 80 mares of the 
Spanish, Anglo- Arab, Anglo-Norman, and Percheron races, 
as well as 4 breeding stallions — 2 Spanish, 1 English thorough- 
bred, and 1 Norfolk. It is intended to raise not only sires 
for the stallion depots, but also stallions to be sold at cost 
price to breeders. 

Spain has 28 regiments of cavalry and 14 regiments of 
reserve cavalry, 9 remount depots, establishments, etc., gen- 
darmerie, and 16 regiments of field artillery and mountain 
artillery, having a total, including other branches of the 
service, of 14,300 horses and mules. 

There are three remount purchase commissions for cavalry, 
each with a remount depot under its supervision. In these 
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depots the colts are kept until 4 years old before being turned 
over to the regiments. The general staflF, infantry, artillery, 
engineers, carbineers, adnainistrative troops, and medical corps 
purchase their horses and mules ready for service. The artil- 
lery has a remount commission consisting of a colonel, lieu- 
tenant colonel, major, and two administrative officers, with 
headquarters at Madrid. The civil guard also has a remount 
commission of its own. To purchase the necessary remounts 
the commission makes tours through the country. Some 
remounts are bought abroad. All draft horses for the artil- 
lery are purchased abroad, principally in Belgium. The 
requirements of remounts are as follows : Cavalry — age, 2 to 
4 years; size, 14 to 15i hands, according to age. Artillery — 
age, 4 to 7 years; size, 15 to 16^ hands for saddle animals, 15} 
to 15f hands for draft animals, and 14f to 15i for officers' 
mounts. Other troops — age, 4 to 7 years; size, 14i to 15} 
hands (in the civil guard, 15^ to 15} hands). The length of 
service of a horse is reckoned at 10 years. 

The average price paid for horses by the army is $106.15 for 
2-year-olds, $168.87 for 3-year-olds, $193 for 4-year-olds, and 
$173.70 to $386 for trained animals. The average value of an 
Andalusian saddle horse is $289.50, especially valuable speci- 
mens being $400, $600, and even $800. Light draft horses are 
sold at $772 to $1,158 per team; heavy horses, which are rare, 
from $289.50 to $386 each. 

General officers may select and buy their horses from among 
the cavalry remounts, at cost, but never for less than $241.25 
each. Field and company officers who are required to have 
mounts receive them from their regiments, but must pay for 
them a certain sum, varying according to the grade of the 
officer, from $38.60 to $135.10. 



^K^he niamber of horses in Sweden in 1897 was 612,406. 

^F The Swedish Government favors the horse-breeding in- 
dustry in every respect. Great attention is paid to the raising 
of military horses. The successes are such that the peasantry 
not only furnishes all the army remounts and all the breeding 
stallions needed for service throughout the country (except 
those imported to keep up the stock), but also many excellent 
remounts for Norway. Formerly the government maintained 
studs of its own, but this is now no longer necessary. These 
studs were situated as follows: At Stromsholm, until 1872; 
at Flyings, until 1887 (English thoroughbred and half-bred 
stock); and at Ottenby, in Oland, until 1892 (English half- 
bred stock). The first and second mentioned are now stallion 
depots. The number of stallions at Stromsholm in 1899 was 
74 and at Flyinge 89, besides 62 young stallions at the latter 
place. Most of the stallions stationed at Stromsholm and 
Flyinge were purchased abroad— partly in England and partly 
in Hannover. Stallions subsidized by the government are 
kept by a great many private owners. 

The Swedish permanent troops include 8 cavalry regiments 
(5,300 horses), and 11 batteries of field artillery and mountain 
artillery. The total number of horses in the army in 1900 
was 6,742. In case of mobilization the number is increased 
to 28,319, which are all at hand. The yearly number of 
remounts is about 540. All remounts, except those of the 
indelta cavalry, are purchased through a remount commission, 
consisting of a chief, a veterinarian, and another member. 
The average price paid is 1187.60, but it is intended to raise 
this price. The remounts must be between 3 and 7 years of 
age, and must not be under 14i hands high measured behind 
the saddle. A peculiar system, similar to that in vogne in 
Norway, exists for the indelta cavaliy, for which certain 
landholders are required to maintain remounts. 
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XVin.-SWlTZERLAND. 






The Swiss system of supplying horses for military pur- 
poses, like the entire Swiss militia system, is unique. In the 
first place, no recruit is assigned to the mounted service until 
he has produced conclusive evidence of his ability to own 
and care for a horse. The horses are bought by the goveru- 
meiit and trained. The recruit is permitted to select one at 
the appraised value, and pays to the government, at the time 
the horse is assigned to liim, one-half the amount. He takes 
the horse to his home and uses him as his private property, 
but must keep him in good condition and ready for inspec- 
tion. The recruit mjist report with this mount every time 
he is called to service. The government, at the end of each 
year, refunds to him ten per cent of the amount he has paid ; 
that is, ten per cent of half the appraised value of the horse, 
so that at the end of his ten years' service in the ^lite, all his 
money has been returned to him, he has had the use of the 
horse for ten years, and the animal now becomes his private 
property, which he may sell or otherwise dispose of. 

The recruit may furnish his own mount, which is inspected 
and appraised, after which the government pays the soldier 
half the appraised value of his horse, and thereafter ten per 
cent of the other half annually for ten years. If the horse 
dies in the meantime, or becomes unfit for service, the bal- 
ance is refunded to the soldier, who then selects another horse 
from the depot on the same conditions, except that, when 
the soldier is transferred to the landwehr, the horse does not 
become his private property, but must be returned to the 
depot. On returning his mount to the depot the soldier 
receives the balance of the amount paid fay him. The same 
rule applies to the horses for both officers and enlisted men, 
though the officers, in selecting, are not limited to the cavalry 
remount depot, as there is a horse r<?gie at Thun supplying 
a higher grade of horses, especially for officers. This r^gie 
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also trains and supplies horses for the field artillery. These 
horses are purchased during the first months of the year, and 
are used during that year at the recruit schools for light 
artillery. In the autumn they are appraised and sold at 
auction, to natives only, on condition that they be well cared 
for and returned to the recruit stations, for use in a recruit 
school, at such times as called for each year, for the three 
following years. After that they become the absolute prop- 
erty of the purchaser. If the bids on any horse are less than 
his appraised value he is not sold, but is held for a future 
auction. For the use of his horse at recruit schools, etc., a 
purchaser is paid, while the animal is in service, from two to 
four francs per day. In this way the government has, for 
use in the instruction of the light-artillery recruits, and for 
service duriug the cours de repetition, as well as at other 
times, a supply of fairly well trained horses. All horses for 
the artillery and trains, whenever required, are hired from 
civilians. The owners are paid the rates established by the 
government. The horses are examined by a board of veter- 
inary surgeons three times, namely, upon delivery, then two 
days after delivery, and, finally, upon being returned to the 
owners. Upou the reports of tliis board damages are paid by 
the government. Besides the 100 horses bought each year 
for the r^gie and intended for the artillery, and for officers, 
there are puri^hased about 800 horses every year for the 
cavalry. 

Last year there were bought for the cavalry : 

Foreign horses 793 

Swiss horses 4 

Horsea furnished by soldiers _, 5 

Horses fumiahed by soldipra to replace their lost horses S 

Total - B04 

The foreign horses are bought and inspected by a board, 
which is composed of the chef d'arme, chief veterinarian, and 
usually also the commandant of the depot, and which, to , 
make the purchases, is sent abroad. Of late years the horses 
have been bought in Ireland, northern Germany, or Hungary, 
as the markets have seemed most favorable. 

Specifications for Horses. — Active temperament; neck 
shapely and of medium length; withers prominent; barrel 
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short; back straight; loins arched and umscled; the croup 
substantia] and approaching the horizontal; chest large and 
tleep ; the legs and fetlocks strong ; nnbound tendons ; good 
feet. White horses of too striking appearance are rejected, 
unless the purchase is justified by excellent qualities. The 
height should be not leas than 15 hands nor more than 16} 
hands; age not less than 4 years nor more than 6 years. 
Mares and geldings are accepted. 

The horses are shipped to the depot at Bern, where they 
become acclimatized before they are given any hard work. 
They are then given a course of training involving about four 
months' time, in which they are exei'cised at the walk, trot, 
gallop, and in jumping hurdles. They are trained ali^o to 
work in harness, that they may be useful to tlie owner in 
agricultural labor. For this purpose the necessary number 
of trainers is employed. When the training is completed the 
horses are inspected by the chef d'arme, the chief instructor, 
and the chief veterinarian. Any that are found fractious, 
near-sighted, blind, wiud-brokeu, stiff, or incurably diseased 
are returned to the depot either for treatment, or, if found 
permanently disqualified for service, for sale. Horses when 
first purchased ai'e branded on the near fore foot; those 
accepted for assignment to recruits are branded also with 
the year and the federal cross on the off side of the neck and 
with the number on the near side of the neck. Horses con- 
demned to be sold are branded on the left ear. 

The horses intended for enlisted men are arranged, accord- 
ing to appraised values, into four classes. The classes cor- 
respond to four values, $313, *3r3, 8234, and S195. The 
horses intended for officers are appraised at 8351. These 
values are calculated to cover the first cost of the horses, the 
transportation, acclimatization, and training, in other words, 
to cover the expenses of the remount depot. 

A descriptive book accompanies each mount issued. This 
hook must be presented at all subsequent inspections of the 
horse. The inspector notes therein the horse's condition and 
any other pertinent remarks. 

Provision is made for returning horses to the depot for 

further training or for exchange when, after reasonable trial, 

■Uiey are found unsound, vicious, or in any other way unfit 
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for the military or home use of the holder. When a soldier 
is unable to keep his horse he is permitted to transfer him to 
some responsible party, who assumes the care of the animal 
under the conditions prescribed for the soldier. After ten 
years this party becomes the absolute owner of the horse. 

No figures are obtainable at the military department as to 
the percentage of annual loss, but it is believed that this per- . 
centage is very small, and that a very large proportion of the 
horses assigned to recruits are serviceable during the entire 
10-year term of service in the ^lite, as well as useful a num- 
ber of years thereafter. The Swiss are very kindly disposed 
toward animals and take elegant care of their horses and 
cattle. The system for the purchase and treatment of borsea 
for the r^gie at Thun is approximately the same as for the 
cavalry remount depot at Bern, Greater latitude is allowed 
in procuring fine horses for officers. Those horses intended 
for the light artillery are given less training under the saddle. 
The receipts from the r^gie about balance the expenditures. 

As it owns few horses and keeps those of the army largely 
in the hands of private citizens, the government has no adopted 
method as to shoeing. So far as my observation goes the 
shoes are similar to those in our service. 

There is no government stud under the military depart- 
ment, but there is one at Aveuches under the agricultural 
department. The purpose of this stud is the improvement of 
the breed of Swiss horses. Ninety-three fine stallions are 
kept in the establishment. No mares are kept. The stallions 
are distributed among the different cantons. The charge for 
the stallions' services is $1.17 each. 

The government charges to private individuals a nominal 
duty on imports, amounting to 59 cents per horse and 20 cents 
per colt. 

When employed in government service, the horses, whether 
owned by the government or hired from citizens, are each 
allowed the following ration : B. 9 pounds oats, 9.9 pounds hay, 
and 6.6 pounds straw. The commanding officers of the cavalry 
remount depot and of the r^gie are allowed to vary this ration 
for sick horses and those imdergoing acclimatization, provided 
the appropriation be not exceeded. When necessary, bran 
and molasses may be fed. Compressed forage is seldom, if 
ever, used. The horses are habitually groomed twice a day. 
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In 1900 a census of all horses, with a view to their employ- 
ment for military purposes, was made in Switzerland, with 
the following result : 



Type: 

Ck>inmon— 

Heavy..............^....... 

Light 

Improved 

Pure blood 

Half blood 

Saddle horses : 
OfBcer»— 

OflBcers incorporated 

Trained 

Suitable for training 

Koncommissioned oflBcers — 

Trained 

Suitable for training 

Draft horses: 

For light artillery ; 

For train 

Total adapted for military services 

Horses that may be used in emergency 

Unfit for military services 

Moles adapted for pack services 



1900. 



1890. 



23,804 
49,386 


1 61,896 


21,277 


16,003 


7,381 


4,490 


117 


161 


972 


862 


3,6*26 


2,434 


1,617 


1,374 


1,837 


1,421 


3,627 


3,041 


23,897 


22,654 


29, 719 


26,619 


66,194 


67,406 


18,467 


10,140 


18,314 


14,006 


1,613 


1,644 



The chief of the military department says, with reference 
to the showing made, that in point of view of numbers and 
quality of the horses adapted for military services, this census 
has been favorable. There appears to be in the country an 
ample supply of horses for a mobilization of the entire mili- 
tary force. All the animals may be taken when needed in 
defense of the country. The report shows a decided increase 
during the preceding decade. 

On January 1, 1901, the ^ite cavalry possessed 4,641 horses 
and the landwehr cavalry 3,433 horses. 
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I According to the reports of the tax ofScials, which for 
Tarioua reasons can hardly be regarded as entirely trust- 
worthy, Turkey has over 2,000,000 horses; nevertheless, she 
is unable to supply her own remounts at home, probably 
because the amounts offered are too small. The peasants are 
anwilliag to sell as low as those of other countries. 

There are four military studs in Turkey, all under the 
supervision of an inspector general, who ia directly subordi- 
nate to the war ministry. They are as follows : 

Chiftklbr, the largest, is 33 miles long by 16 broad. The 
number of horses is as follows; 53 stallions (16 Hungarian 
aud Russian, 6 native, 31 Arab) ; 307 brood mares (119 Hun- 
garian and Russian, 180 native, 8 original Arab) ; 686 foals 
(382 of foreign blood, 164 native, 140 Arab ) ; 7 working horses ; 
total, 1,052 horses. 

Malatia (in Armenia). — The number of horses is 460. 
The breeding tendency is the same as for the preceding stud, 
but it ia sought here also to refine the Kurd breed of horse. 

Adana, with 250 horses at present. The mares are Arabs. 

Bagdad. — This stud consisted in 1890 of 1,300 horses of 
pure Arab stock and 30 Hungarian mares. 

There are no private studs in the real sense of the word. 

Beyond the free use of stallions from the above-mentioned 
studs, horse raising receives no support from the government. 

The export of Arab mares is strictly forbidden, and that of 
stallions ia subject to an export duty of $23.16 each. There 
are really no horses exported, except a few of Arab stock, and 
imports are made principally for the army. 

The Turkish army contains, on a peace footing, 40^ cavalry 
regiments with 880 horses each (203 squadrons), 15 batteries 
of horse artillery, 169 batteries of field artillery, 38 batteries 
of mountain artillery, and 13 train companies with mules and 
a few horses. In war there would be 115 cavalry regiments 
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with 543 squadrons, each squadron with 150 horses, and 18 
field-artillery regiments with 216 field batteries, and 36 horse 
batteries of 6 guns each, the field batteries having 150 and the 
horse batteries 230 horses each. 

The irregular Kurd cavalry, which was recently increased 
from 36 to 45 regiments — the so-called hamadich — ^procures 
its own remounts. The military horses of the remaining 
troops are purchased abroad, partly in Russia but principally 
(and of late almost entirely) in Hungary. The number pur- 
chased each year depends solely on the financial means 
available. The yearly percentage of remounts required is 
oflBcially fixed at 11 for the cavalry and 9 for the artillery. 
For 1898 1,100 artillery horses were bought in Russia, and 400 
artiHery and 700 cavalry horses in Hungary. The require- 
ments made of remounts are the same as those in Germany, 
after which they are copied, but in reality any healthy 5-year- 
old is accepted. There are several remount depots in Turkey 
in Asia, but none in Turkey proper. The length of service 
of a horse is said to be oflBcially calculated at seven years. 
Mules are used for the mountain artillery and for hauling 
forage and provision wagons, etc. 
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Tlie following report was not received until after the other 
manuscript had gone to press : 

INFANTRY TARGET PRACTICE REOUI.ATION8 OF 
JAPAN. 

[Ri-portBl by M«j. 0. E. Wood, AnLlltrj- Cotpi, Ubiu-d Stnio Mlillaiy Attacbi nt Tokjo.) 

The following extract from a recent translation made under 
my direction of " Infantry Target Practice Regulations of the 
Japanese Army " will give au idea of the plan and scope of 
instruction which is carried out in each infantry regiment : 

PABT I.— THE THEOBY OP TARQET PKACTICE. 

The two chapters devoted to Part I contain a brief discus- 
sion of the trajectory — its form and elements, the influence of 
the force of gravity, the weather, light, wind, etc., on the 
firing; a discussion of the front and rear sights, line of sight, 
etc., velocity, penetration, danger space, angles of elevation 
and angles of fall. 

As an illustration of the difficulties experienced in using 
the translation for the purposes of this paper, the following 
quotations are made : 

" The weight is that which to fall down the fljang bullet 
and its degree is to increase with the time elapsed," 

" The gravity is that which to drop the bullet to ground 
according to the time of the flight and the resistance of air 
constantly reduced the velocity of bullet, therefore the tra- 
jectory forms the curve, and degree of it increased as much 
as the bullet apart from the muzzle." 

PABT n.— FUUNO INSTRDCTIONS. 

Chapter 1 discusses the duties of officers — regimental, bat- 
Italion, and company commanders, company officers, and 
P noncommissioned officers. 

(343) 
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With reference to the duties of the company officers, the 
translation reads : 

"These officers and noncommissioned officers are not only 
to be well acquainted with theory of firing, hut to he well 
furnished with skill to correct the had rifle." 

Chapter 2 takes up the modes of instruction — a general out- 
line — elementary drills for recruits, sighting drill, position 
and aiming drills. One quotation is very pat and well 
expressed : 

"In all firings, the selection of a proper position, accuracy 
iu estimating distances, quickness of loading, correctness of 
sighting, quickness of aiming, and the presence of mind, are 
the necessary conditions of a soldier, and one who lacks them 
can not he called a skilled marksman." 

Chapter 3 — preliminary drills — goes into the details of aim- 
ing drills, a complete discussion of the sights, use of tripods 
and sand bags for proper instruction in aiming, methods of 
correcting errors, tests by means of the triangle, and describes 
the proper standing, kneeling, and prone positions. 

With regard to the use of the trigger and hammer, para- 
graph 55 of the translation reads : 

"The use of trigger has great influences upon the firing, 
therefore, it must he minutely instructed and it needs con- 
stant attention." 

Chapter 4- — estimating distances — is very full and complete. 
It provides that every officer, noncommissioned officer, and 
soldier must become skillful in estimating distances for short 
range (up to 600 meters), for middle range (between 600 and 
1,000 meters), aud become accustomed to estimate distances 
for long range {over 1,000 meters). 

Three methods are provided : 

First, estimating by sight by the use of soldiers either 
mounted or dismounted in various positions. After the dis- 
tance is estimated by sight it will be actually measured by 
the step or hy the surveyor's chain, except for the longer 
ranges, when maps and instruments are used. 

Second, by sound. The velocity with which sound travels 
being given as a guide. 

Third, by pacing. 

(The above methods are very similar to those used in the 
United States army.) 
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Cbapter 5 gives the divisions of target practice and the 
allowance of aminuiiition. Three divisions are mentioned: 
drill practice, battle practice, and testing practice. These 
divisions are explained with great minuteness, and are very 
complete. 

Each officer, noncommissioned officer, and soldier is allowed 
annually 25 rounds of ball cartridges in drill practice, 46 
I'ounds of ball cartridges in battle prsctice, and 100 rounds of 
blank cartridges for preliminary practice and in field service. 

Each company is annually allowed in addition 1,300 rounds 
of ball cartridges for rifle tests, inspection practice, and for 
the honor filing. 

Chapter 6 takes up details of drill practice, covers all 
instruction concerning the firing, the ranges, the dress, the 
duties of markers, the superintendence by commissioned offi- 
cers, the various details required, the methods of marking 
and scoring, the records, the different classes of marks- 
men, the care and distribution of ammunition, and the police 
of the range. 

Among other rules the translation reads : 

"The aiming is not exercised licentiously on the range." 

Chapter 7 speaks of the battle practice. The object is to 
j)ractice firing under battle conditions, the troops being in 
heavy marching order. This practice is divided into" file 
firing, and party battle practice. 

In file firing, a preparatory drill is had under the reg- 
ulations for skirmish drill in Part I of the infantry drill 
regulations. 

The file firing is conducted in the company, man targets in 
different positions being used at unknown distances. As the 
men become more proficient, disappearing and moving targets 
are used. 

The result of the shooting is reported by signal markers 
after the firing has ceased. 

Party battle practice is conducted at unknown distances in 
short range, middle range, and long range. Fire control and 
discipline conform to the requirements of infantry drill 
regulations. 

Battle practice is either by squad, section, or company and 
is always practiced at unknown distances in various localities. 

K Chapter 8 is devoted to testing practice. This ia for the 
irpose of testing for accuracy by means of the rifle securely 
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fixed on a tripod or stand, at known distances, in good 
weather. Every soldier in turn is required to fire nine shots 
at 300 meters' distance with his own rifle in the usual positions 
for that range. The results are compared with the standard 
rifle, and all deficiencies or inaccuracies are corrected by 
skilled workmen. 

Night practice is had occasionally at targets posted at from 
200 to SOO meters, using a search light or fire light, and 
resting the rifle on top of tlie breastworks. This is for the 
purpose of trying the men under unusual conditions. 

Chapter 9 gives the different classes of marksmen. 

The third class consists of recruits and men in their first 
year of service; in preliminary practice at 100, 160, and 200 
meters, and in the regular practice at 200, 300, 400, 500, and 
600 meters. 

After completing the course of practice laid down, the 
third-class man is promoted to the second class, and after 
completing a somewhat similar course in that class, he 
becomes a first-class marksman and practices at all ranges 
under varying conditions. 

Officers and noncommissioned officers who have fulfilled 
the requirements of the first class for two successive years 
become special marksmen. 

Ohapter 10 is devoted to inspection practice. Once in each 
year the division or brigade commander inspects each regi- 
ment in battle practice, simulated so far as practicable to 
actual battle conditions, thus testing the skill of officers and 
men. A copy of the report of this inspection is preserved in 
the regiment. 

Chapter 11 speaks of marksmen's badges. Four badges or 
medals are given each year as a reward of good shooting. 

The special marksmen's badge is given to the three best 
shots in a regiment. 

The first-class marksmen's badge is given to the two best 
shots among the commissioned officers of each battalion, and 
to the two best shots among the soldiers of each battalion. 

The second-class marksmen's badge is given to the two best 
shots among the soldiers of each company. 

The third-class marksmen's badge is given to the best shot 
among the soldiers of each company. 

These badges are presented with due ceremony with the 
whole command drawn up under arms, and may be worn on 
the uniform during the individual's service in the army. 
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' PART III.—- MATERIALS FOR TARGET PRACTICE, AND THE RIFLE RAMQE. 

Chapter 1 — Takgkts and Marking Instruments. — The 

targets are made of wood and bamboo frames, covered with 
cloth and paper. 

1. Ordinary target, a white rectangle 1.65 meters long and 
1 meter in width, on which ten black concentric circles are 
painted; the intervening spaces or zones between the circles 
counting from 1 (outer) to 10 {bulPs-ej'e). The eighth and 
ninth zones and bull's-eye are all in black, the eighth and 
ninth circle painted in white. The diameter of the central 
zone is 10 centimeters. 

2. Ordinary target with head figure covering eighth, ninth, 
and tenth zone, the black figure showing the head and shoul- 
ders of a soldier. 

3. Tiie figure target, complete figure of an infantry soldier 

f black, widest part of figure being 40 centimeters. 
There are four kinds of figure targets : 
(a) Whole body figure standing, 1.65 meters high, 
(fe) Kneeling figure, 1 meter high, 
(c) Breast figure, 50 centimeters high. 
{d) Head figure, 35 centimeters high. 
4. Figure target of several figures ; the figures are in black 
on a white rectangle, 1.65 by 1 meter in size. 

Targets are of three kinds, fixed, disappearing^ and mova- 
ble. The fixed (ordinary) target is on a double revolving 
frame, similar to those in the United States in manner of 
construction. The disappearing target is handled by a sys- 
tem of ropes and pulleys, appearing and disappearing from a 
fixed location. The movable target is arranged so that it can 
be moved (within certain limits) in any direction— up, down, 

» right, and left. 
f Signal flags and markers are constnacted and used generally 
in a similar manner to those in the American army. 

Chapter 3 — The Ranges.— The ordinary ranges for drill 
practice are exceedingly well planned, constructed, and ar- 
ranged for the different firing stands from 100 up to 600 meters. 
They are well protected by traverses, so that every range can 
be used at the same time; a long bricked-up gallery leading 
from the longest range (at the side) to the long continuous 
rline of pits where the targets are placed, 16 targets on each 
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These target ranges are iocated in several places in the 
suburbs of Tokyo, and also adjacent to the stations of infan- 
try troops of the different divisions throughout the empire. 

Temporary ranges are used for battle practice in such local- 
ities as may be deemed suitable. 

PART IV. ^PRACTICE RECORDS AND REPORTS. 

The usual and customary record books for the different 
battalions and companies are kept ; also, each soldier has a 
target practice record book which he keeps, similar to ours. 

Company practice records are completed every year and 
reports sent in to the battalion commander. Each battalion 
commander is responsible that full reports are sent to regi- 
mental headquarters. 

The regimental reports are sent to brigade commanders, 
and brigade reports to division commanders, where they are 
consolidated and forwarded to the war department. 

ADDENDUM. 

Regulations for gallery practice are given, the range gen- 
erally being about 15 meters, small targets, and reduced 
charges. 

Target practice for the "kobi" (landwehr) i-eserve, depot 
troops, and the six weeks' active service soldiers is also pro- 
vided for, regular tables of instruction being given. 

Honor firing or competitive tournaments are executed in 
each regiment annually under the supervision of the division 
commander, according to special regulations from the war 
minister. 

The time and details of the event are prepared and notifi- 
cation of the place selected, etc., are all sent through the 
division. 

A special badge is given to that company in the division 
which makes the highest percentage, and three days' fur- 
lough is given to each member of the entire company. 

This badge is preserved by the company until the honor 
firing of the succeeding year. 

A special report is made and forwarded by the division 
commander to the war minister. 
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On April 25, by permission of the war department, I wit- 
nessed the target practice of the first battalion of the first 
regiment of infantry of the impeiial guard division on the 
"shatekiba" (target range) at Okubo in the suburbs of Tokyo. 

The firing was at 300 meters, the position taken was prone. 
The accuracy of the shootiug was not very good; the expla- 
nation given being that they were only first-year men. 

The Mnrata rifle, caliber 0.386, is similar to the Mauser 
rifle. 

Cartridges inserted by a clip (of five cartridges) ; the bolt 
action of breechblock simple and easy to manipulate. 

The targets (at that range) seemed to be smaller than our 
own, and were certainly difficult to hit, for it took me three 
shots to get on the target. 

All the conduct of the firing was excellent, no confusion 
whatever, no talking; and the officers appeared much inter- 
ested in the practice of their men, taking frequent occasion 
to remedy faults in elevation, windage, holding, sighting, etc. 

In the pits which I visited, everything was conducted 
quietly and uniformly, there were three markers to each tar- 
get. When a shot was fired at a target, the target was 
revolved, the shot hole (if there was one) discovered and pasted 
over by one man, the flag raised by another man, while the 
third man indicated on the \daible target, by means of a disk 
at the end of a long pole, the exact position of the hit. The 
work of each group of men was superintended and controlled 
by a sergeant, while a commissioned officer overlooked and 
controlled all the targets which were being used by each par- 
ticular company. 

In all my experience I can suggest no improvement in the 
manner of conducting target practice; it seemed to be com- 
plete. 

The target range at Okubo is said to be the finest in the 
vicinity of Tokyo; it ccjvers an unusually wide area, there 
being aiTangementa for 32 targets which can be used at the 
same time, at the same range, or at different ranges. 

When firing is conducted for battle practice, the troops are 
marched out in the country as if for a regular campaign 
against the enemy, and firing up to 1,200 meters is practiced. 
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ALLOWANCE. 

Note. — Information just received that the annual allow- 
ance of ammunition is as follows : For each infantry soldier, 
125 ball and 100 blank cartridges; for each cavalry soldier, 
98 ball and 30 blank cartridges. For revolver practice — for 
each infantry noncommissioned officer, 80 ball cartridges; 
for each cavalry noncommissioned officer, 30 ball cartridges. 

FIELD ABXILTjERT TARGET PRACTICE. 

The field artillery application school is located at Yotsu- 
kaido, about 30 miles southeast from Tokyo, under the super- 
intendence of Colonel Noma of the artillery, with a staff of 
about ten instructors. The students number about 30; there 
being one lieutenant from each of the regiments of artillery 
of the twelve divisions and the imperial guard, and one lieu- 
tenant from each of the six additional regiments of artillery 
which constitute the two brigades of artillery, together with 
extra officers and supernumeraries. 

The course of instruction is essentially a practical one, con- 
sisting of instruction and practice in field and mountain artil- 
lery, and the care of ammunition, signaling, and equitation, 
and extends over a period of six months^from December 1 to 
June 10— divided into two courses of three months each. 

There are two batteries of artillery at the school, fully- 
equipped with both field and mountain guns, so that eachi 
may be used as occasion requires. ' 

The eighteenth regiment of artillery, composed of six bat- 
teries of six guns each (which belongs to the second brigade of 
artillery), is also quartered here in barracks and stables adjoin- 
ing the inclosure which comprises the school of instruction. 

The ground in the vicinity of the school extends for several 
miles, giving an area rectangular in shape, with but few 
clumps of trees, and fairly level ; small hummocks and shal- 
low depressions here and there not interfering with the 
maneuvers of artillery in any direction, presented an ideal 
terrain for practice. 

The extreme ends of this range of open country is bounded 
by thick groves or small forests of trees behind which, to the 
north and south, have been constructed high artificial em- 
bankments of earth for the better protection of the surround- 
ing country from the effects of artillery fire, but 
not visible. 
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On the occasion of my visit on April 23, the various bat- 
teries of the eighteenth regiment were having drills of various 
kinds; other detachments were being drilled in signaling, 
and while one of the school batteries was being drilled as a 
mountain battery, the other battery had proceeded to the 
plain of maneuver preparatory to the artillery practice which 
was to take place. 

At the extreme end of the range to the south could be seen 
(with glasses) the target, supposedly the enemy's artillery, 
there being eight groups at proper intervals representing the 
guns with their detachments. 

The battery (of six guns and three caissons) moved out from 
their temporary resting place in column of sections — took up 
the trot, and came ' ' right front into battery " into their first 
position (about 3,000 meters), obtained an approximate range 
by use of a range-finder, and fired two or three shells; then 
rapid fire of shell and shrapnel for about two minutes (as 
near as could he judged while watching the effect through 
glasses) . The range seemed to be very accurate, as the shrap- 
nel burst apparently a short distance in front and over the 
line of targets. 

The actual result in hits had not been ascertained when I 
left the field. 

A certain peculiarity in the ground must here be noted in 
order to make intelligible what is to follow. There were 
places across the plain of fire where the ground seemed to 
break into parallel lines. 

Suddenly there was a sharp yell from someone, the guns, 
which had ceased firing, were run by hand rapidly to the front 
some 50 meters, and looking toward the gun targets I saw 
what appeared to be the head of a column of infantry in com- 
pany column a short distance to the right of the gun targets 
and some 300 meters nearer; and I was informed by one of 
the ofHcers that the yell meant, ' ' There comes the infantry in 
column." 

In an incredibly short time the new range of the infantry 
column target had been found by one or two shells ; and then 
rapid fire with shrapnel (timed at the rate of one shot every 
three seconds) filled the vicinity of the target with bursting 
shrapnel for about one and one-half minutes. 

Then another sharp yell, and we could see suddenly a line 
of soldiers' heads which appeared to spring out of the ground 
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at a distance of some 700 meters nearer, and extending almost 
across the whole plain of fire. {I was afterwards told that 
there were 1,000 of them — there certainly were several 
hundred.) 

Again the range was quickly obtained, and the shrapnel 
seemed to cover the entire line — the little puffs of smoke of 
the bursting slirapnel seeming to be at the right distance in 
front, and just high enough to do effective work. There 
were of course some wild shots, and some few short fuzes; 
but I did not notice a single failure to explode in the air. It 
was wonderful shooting, but I would have been better satisfied 
if I could have found out the percentage of hits. 

These infantry targets were so arranged that by moving a 
long lever, away off at one side out of sight and out of range, 
the rows of figures could be made to show up above the slight 
depressions referred to, and by a reverse motion could be 
made to disappear. 

It certainly was a very ingenious and novel idea, and very 
effective ; and as there were a number of these depressions, 
where the infantry column or line target could be used, it 
was not known in advance where they were to appear, and 
in each instance the range had to be found in order to do 
effective work. 

The effect of these heads showing up as they did was un- 
canny, and one could not resist the impression that they were 
human beings. 

The battery limbered up and withdrew out of sight until 
after lunch was disposed of by officers and men, when the 
firing was resumed under similar conditions but at different 
I was much impressed by the rapid and orderly 
■ in which they all worked together with apparently 
good results. 

After the practice was completed, all the student officers 
and the battery officers who conducted the firing were gathered 
together, and an exhaustive criticism was made by Colonel 
Noma and the iield officers present, in which every point was 
carefully discussed, the officer's all making notes in their field 
books for future reference and guidance. 

On returning to the parade ground of the school, the drill 
with the mountain guns was wituessed. 

Five horses (no mules are used) were packed with one gun. [ 
and its equipment. While marching iu column the command 
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"Halt! In Battery" was given, and in one minute and thirty- 
seconds (timed) the gun was in position, loaded, and ready 
for action, and the horses to the rear out of the way. 

These Japanese soldiers seem to be human machines ; they 
work quickly and silently, each doing his own part exactly 
as he has been instructed, and the oflBcers seem imbued with 
a pride in their profession which is most commendable. 

Annual Allowance op Ammunition. — Shell and shrap- 
nel: To each battery, 426 rounds; Blank cartridges: To each 
battery, 600 rounds. 

23556—23 
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Page. 
Allowance of money for maintenance, 

prizes, etc.: 

Auatria'Hungary 18 

Denmark 41 

France 57 

Germany 89, 90, 91, 108, 112, 114 

Russia , 135 

Sweden 150,158 

Ammunition, allowance of, small arms and 
guns: 
A ustria-H angary — 

Cavalry 20 

Infantry 15 

Technical troops • 22 

Denmark — 

Artillery _ 42 

Cavalry 39,40 

Infantry 27,30,32,36,38 

France — 

Aitillery 48,70 

Cavalry 48,61 

Infantry 47,60 

Germany- 
Artillery 112 

Cavalry 107 

Infantry 81,84,90 

Rifles 90 

Technical troops 91 

Great Britain 122 

Russia- 
Artillery 137 

Cavalry 136 

Infantry 133 

Sweden- 
Artillery 167,169,170 

Cavalry 151, 152 

Infantry 147-149 

Switzerland — 

Artillery 202 

Infantry and cavalry__ 193, 197, 199, 201 

Machine gun 202 

Artillery target practice : 

Denmark 41 

France 48, 64, 66, 72, 73 

Germany 110, 115 

Russia 136 

Sweden 159 

, Switzerland 200,202 

Badges. (Se« Insignia.) 
Camps of instruction : 

Denmark 41 

France 60, 69 
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Camps of instruction — Continued. 

Germany 98, 116, 117 

Great Britain 122 

Russia 138 

Sweden 150,166 

Switzerland 203 

Classification of men firing : ^ 

Austria-Hungary 8,12 

Denmark 39 

France 50, 63, G4, 71 

Germany 79, 85, 91, 108 

Great Britain 119 

Russia 135 

Sweden 147,152 

Switzerland 200 

Collective fire: 

Austria-Hungary 7, 16 

Denmark 32 

France 47,54,56 

Germany 106 

Great Britain _ 121 

Russia 134,136 

Sweden 146, 148 

Switzerland 196 

Competitions : 

Austria-Hungary 18,23 

Denmark 36, 39 

France 63, 71, 72 

Germany 88, 89, 93, 108, 114 

Russia 135 

Sweden 149,153,158,159,164 

Switzerland 196 

Demonstration firing, testing rifles, etc.: 

Austria-Hungary 7,16 

France 62 

Germany 77, 92 

Estimating distances : 

Austria-Hungary 8 

Denmark 28, 29, 38 

France __: 65 

Germany 79 

Russia 135 

Sweden 145 

Switzerland 192, 193, 202 

Examination or test firingi: 

Denmark 29, 36 

Germany 77, 93 

Field firing: 

Austria-Hungary 16,21 

Denmark 26 

France 55, 69 

Gernmny 93, 105, 111 
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Page. 
Field firing — C!oDtinaed. 

• Great Britain 121-131 

Bassia 133 

Sweden i 146 

Switzerland 196 

• Figure targets. (iS^e Targets.) 
Firing schools: 

Denmark 37, 38 

France — 

Artillery 70 

• Infantry 50,60,62 

Regimental 63 

Germany 110, 115, 116 

Great Britain 121 

Russia 137,138 

Sweden — 

Artillery 160, 165, 166, 168, 170, 188 

Cavalry 162 

Infantry 142,147,149 

Switzerland 191,201,202 

Gallery practice : 

Austria-Hungary 8 

Denmark " 27 

France 47, 48, 51 

Germany 78 

Russia 136 

Sweden 140, 141, 147 

Switzerland ; 194 

Individual practice, range and field : 

Austria-Hungary 8,21 

Denmark 38 

France 47,56 

Germany 77-81, 104 

Great Britain 120,121 

Russia 134,136 

Sweden 146, 148 

Switzerland 194 

Insignia and rewards for good shots : 

Austria- Hungary 13 

Denmark 27, 36 

France 64 

Germany 87, 88, 90, 114 

Russia 135 

Sweden 160,168,164,165 

Switzerland 196 

Instruction, course of: 
AustriarHuugary — 

Cavalry 19,20 

Infantry 7,11,12 

Officers' 22 

Technical and train troops 22,23 

Denmark — 

Artillery 41 

Cavalry 37,38 

Infantry 25 

France — 

Artillery . 66 

Cavalry 61 

Infantry 49,54,65,60 

Germany — 

ArtiUerj- 110,115 

Cavalry 107 
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Instruction, course of — Continued. 

Germany — Continued. 

Cyclists 91 

Infantry 77 

Rifles 89 

Technical troops 92 

Great Britain 119-121 

Russia — 

Artillery 136 

Cavalry 136 

Infantry 133,134 

Sweden — 

Artillery 169,161,166 

Cavailry 151 

Infantry 139,142 

Switzerland — 

Artillery 199,202 

Cavalry 201 

Infantry 191,197 

Machine-gun practice : 

France 62 

Germany 116 

Switzerland 202 

Marking, scoring, signaling : 

Austria-Hungary 13 

Denmark-, ^ 33 

Germany 84,86,113 

Great Britain 120, 121 

Russia 135 

Sweden 146,146,164 

Switzerland 199 

Matches. {See Competitions.) 
Officers, practice : 

Austria-Hungary 19,22 

Denmark 37 

France 50 

Germany 84,89,109 

Russia 134 

Sweden 163, 167 

Switzerland 191,192,198,201 

Officers, range ; duties 60,51 

Pistol firing. {See Revolver and pistol 

practice.) 
Position and aiming drills. {See Instruc- 
tion, course of.) 

Practice, additional, Denmark 32 

Practice, field firing. {See Field firing.) 
Practice, known distances : 

Austria-Hungary 7,8,21 

Denmark 30 

France 54 

Germany 86,86, 89, 107, 110 

Great Britain 120,121 

Russia 134,136 

Sweden 147, 148, 149, 151 

Switzerland 192,194,197,198 

Practice, preliminary or preparatory : 

AustriarHuugary 11 

Denmark 26 

France 47,48,61,66 

Germany 77, 80, 86, 104 

Sweden 139,163,162 

Switzerland 192 
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Page. 

Practice, revolyer. (See Revolver and pis- 
tol practice.) 

Practice, special conditions, Germany 92, 93 

Practice, volley firing. (See Collective flre.) 

Prizes. (See Competitions.) 

Qualifying scores : 

Austria-Hungary _, 12 

Germany 80, 81, 86 

Sweden 147, 162 

Switzerland 192,194,197,198 

Range practice. (See Practice, known dis- 
tances.) 

Range practice, time and weather 8, 9 

Ranges. (See Gamps of instruction . ) 

Revolver and pistol practice : 

Austria-Hungary 19 

Denmark 37,38,40 

France 49,64 

Germany 109 

Russia 136,137 
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Revolver and pistol practice — Continu('«I. 

Sweden . 153-157 

Switzerland 201 

Schools for instruction in firing. (See Fir- 
ing schools.) 

Scores to qualify. (See Qualifying scores. ) 

Scoring. (See Marking, scoring, signaling. ) 

Signaling. (See Marking, scoring, signal- 
ing-) 

Targets : 

Austria-Hungary 9,10,11 

Denmark *29, 34, 36, 40, 42, 43, 44 

France 52,57,58,74 

Germany 78, 81, 82, 83, 94-104 

Great Britain 119,123-130 

Russia 133 

Sweden 142,143,160,171-188 

Switzerland 191-195,200 

Uniforms worn in practice 9,65 

Volley fire. (See Collective fire.) 
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Acclimatization of horses : 

Aastria-H angary 220 

Switzerland 337 

Adana stud, Turkey 341 

Advances for purchase of officers' remounts : 

France 238 

Germany 273, 274 

Italy 306 

Afghan type of horses, India 298 

Ages of horses and mules : 

Algeria 249, 262 

Austria-Hungary ^ 208,209 

Chile 316 

Denmark 232, 234 

Dutch East Indies 318 

France 244, 246, 249, 255 

Germany 271, 275, 276 

Great Britain 286 

Italy 304, IMVI, 308 

Japan 311 

Netherlands 317 

Portugal 323 

Russia 328 

Spain 332 

Sweden , 3;J3 

Switzerland 337 

Tunis 249 

Turkey 342 

Agnim stallion depot, Hungary 218 

Alberta horse breeding, Canada 299 

Algerian remounts 249 

Allelik. (SeeL'Allelik.) 

Allowances for remounts to officers : 

Austria-Hungary 214 

France 265, 266 

Germany 273, 274, 279 

Italy :W)6 

American stallions in Japan 311 

Andalusian saddle horse ;i32 

Anglo-Hispano-Arab stallions 331 

Anglo-Norman stallions : 

Argentina 313 

Austria-Hungary 220 

Chile__^ 315 

Spain 331 

Annual loss of horses. {See Yearly i*e(|uire- 
ments of horses. ) 

Annual requirement of remounts. {See 
Yearly requirements of horses.) 

Anthrax: 

France 266 

Italy _ 305 



Page. 

Antistreptococique serum, France 266 

Appouyi's (Count Albert) breeding estab- 
lishmeut, Austria-Hungary 221 

Apportionment of horses on mobilization: 

Austria-Huugary 215,216 

Denmark 230 

Appraisement of mobilized horses : 

Austria-Hungary 216,217 

Denmark 231 

Germany 281 

Arab-Barbary horses, Algeria and Tunis __ 249, 

260,261 

Arab-Barbary thoroughbred stallions, num- 
ber of, Algeria 260 

Arab horses, Algeria and Tunis 249,260,261 

Arab horses, imported into Argentina 249 

Arab mares: 

Germany 282 

Turkey 341 

Ai-ab mares, export forbidden, Turkey 341 

Arab stallions : 

Algeria 260 

Argentina , 313 

Austria-Hungary 221 

France 260, 261 

Germany 282 

India 297 

Italy 306 

SiJain L 331 

Turkey 341 

Ardennes horse, Belgium 225 

Ai^entina as a source for remounts for 
Europe 313, 314 

Argentine horses 296,313,314 

Argentine horses in France 313 

Army breeding farms. {See Breeding es- 
tablishments.) 

Army horses with private keepers. {See 
Civilians' use of army horses.) 

Army studs. (6>« Studs.) 

Artillery batteries, number of. {See Num- 
ber of artillery batteries.) 

Artillery horses: 

Argentina 313, 314 

Austria-Hungary 215,217 

Belgium 225 

Brazil 314 

Chile 315 

Denmark 229, 230 

Dutch East Indies 317 

France 247,248 

Germany 271 
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Page. 
Artillery horses — Continued. 

Great Britain 285,286 

Italy 303, 304, 3a5, 306, 309, 310 

Mexico 315 

Netherlands 317 

Norway 320 

Persia 321 

Russia 328,329 

Spain 332 

Switzerland 336,339 

Turkey 341,342 

Artillery regiments, number of. {See Num- 
ber of artillery regiments.) 
Asses: 

Argentina 313 

Bombay 298 

Chile 315 

China 227 

*' German colonies 284 

Germany 274 

India 297,298 

New Zealand : 301 

Oudh 298 

Punjab 298 

Spain 331 

Assignment of horses to officers. {See Issue 

of horses to officers. ) 
Assignment of horses to the various units. 
{See Issue of horses to various units.) 

Australia as a source for remounts 300 

Australian horses 278,284,296,297,300 

Australian stallions, India 297 

Australian type of horses, India 297 

Austro-Hungarian horses exported into Ger- 
many, statistics 277 

.\venches stud, Switzerland 338 

Babolna breeding establishment, Hungary, 

218, 221 

Baerenklau remount depot, Germany 275 

Bagdad stud, Turkey 341 

Bales of hay, weight of, France 263 

Barbary stallions, number of, Algeria.- 260,261 
Barbary type, breeding of, Algeria.. 259, 260, 261 
Barley meal, rations: 

Algeria 262 

France 262 

Barley ration : 

Algeria 2-59, 260, 262, 263 

France 262,263 

German East Asia 284 

Great Britain 294 

Norway 320 

Persia . 321 

Bavaria remount depots 271 

Beans as forage, China 227 

Beans, forage ration : 

Algeria 262 

France 262 

Beberbeck, Prussia 281 

Becker's (John) private breeding establish- 
ments, Austria-Hungary 221 
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Bedding, France 263 

Bedding for officers' horses, Italy 30r» 

Belgian horses : 

Germany 277 

Spain 332 

Beluchistan, horse breeding 297 

Bengal type of horses, India 298 

Bern remount depot, Switzerland 337 

Bilak remount depot, Austria-Hungary'. 209,210 
Blaskovics's (Stephen) private breeding es- 
tablishment, Austrift-Hungary 221 

Blidah remount depot and stud, Algeria 257 

Boards for mobilized horses, Denmark 231 

Bombay horse breeding 297 

Brabants stallions, Italy 306 

Bran ration : 

Algeria: 262 

France 262 

German East Asia 284 

Great Britain 294 

Switzerland 338 

Branding : 

Algeria 251 

Austria-Hungary 209,220 

Denmark 230 

France 246, 247 

Germany 276 

Great Britain 287 

Hungary . 220 

Italy... 305,309 

Norway 320 

Switzerland 331 

Tunis .__ 251 

Brazilian remounts 314 

Breeding associations, Denmark 229 

Breeding establishments : 

Algeria 257, 261 

Austria-Hungary 217,218 

Bavaria 283 

Brazil 314 

Denmark 229 

France 256,257 

German colonies 284 

Germany 271,281,282,283 

Great Britain 287 

Hungary 218,219 

India 297 

Italy 305,306 

Japan 311 

Mexico 316 

Norway 319 

Persia 321 

Prussia _ 281 

Russia ._ 325,326,327 

Saxony 283 

Spain 331 

Sweden 333 

Tunis 257 

Turkey 341 

Wurttemberg 283 

Breeding farms. {See Breeding establish- 
ments.) 
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Page. 
Breeding of horses : 

Algeria 257-261, 269 

Ai^entina 313 

Australia 300 

Austria-Hungary 217-222 

BftYUia 283 

Belgium 226 

Beluchistan 297 

Bombay 297 

Brazil 314 

Canada 299 

Chile 314 

China 227 

Deccan 297 

Denmark 229 

France 256-262,268,269 

Grerman colonies 284 

Germany 281,282,283 

Great Britain 287,296-301 

Hungary 218-222 

India 296,297,298 

Italy 305,306 

Japan 311 

Manchuria 227 

Manitoba 299 

Mexico 315 

Mongolia 227 

New South Wales 300 

New Zealand 301 

Norway 319,320 

Persia 321 

Portugiil 323 

Prussia 281,282 

Punjab 297 

Russia 325,326,327 

Saxony 281 

Sind, India _. 297 

Spain 331 

Sweden _' 333 

Switzerland 338 

Tunis 257 

Turkey 341 

Victoria, Australia 300 

Wurtteraberg 283 

Breeding of mules : 

Argentina 313 

Irazil 314 

Chile — 315 

China 228 

German Africa 284 

India 297,298 

Mexico 315 

New Zealand 301 

Spain 331 

Breeding stables. {See Breeding establish- 
ments. ) 

Breiholen, remount depot, Wurtteniberg 272 

British colonies, remounts 286, 287, 296-301 

Brood mares : 

Algeria 261,262 

Austria-Hungary 218,219 
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Brood mares — Continued. 

France 262 

Grermany 282 

Hungary 218, 219 

India 297 

Italy 305, 306 

New Zealand 301 

Prussia 282 

Russia 326,327 

Spain 331 

Turkey 341 

Buccaneer, celebrated stallion, Kis-Ber, 

Hungary 220 

Budapest remount purchasing commission, 

Austria-Hungary 208 

Budgetary effective of horses. {See Number 
of horses, army.) 

Burma pony, India 298 

Calgary, remount depot, Canada 299 

Camel corps, India 299 

Camels, army: 

Algeria • 239 

India 298 

Tunis 239 

Canadian horses purchased by Great Britain, 

statistics 296 

Canadian remounts 299 

Cantiniere, France 264 

Cape Colony remounts 3<K) 

Carbuncle fever. (Sec Anthrax.) 
Carrots used as forage : 

Algeria 260, 262 

France 262 

Great Britain 294 

Castration followed by tetanus, France 266 

Caucasus stallions 326 

Cavalli de agevolezza, (officers' hon<es) 

Italy 306 

Cavalry horses on mobilization. {See Mob- 
ilization of horses.) 
Cavalry horses, supply of. {See Supply of 

horses.) 
Cavalry. {See Mounted troops.) 
Cavalry regiments, number of. {See Num- 
ber of cavalry I'egiments.) 
Census of horses. {See Number of horses.) 

Chamont stallion, Germany 282 

Change of horses by officers, Italy 309,310 

Chargers : 

Austria-Hungary 213 

Chile 316 

Germany 273, 274, 276 

Italy 308,:«)9,310 

Cheval de carri^re, France 239,254,266 

Cheval de manege, Fmnce 239,264,256 

Chief farriers, France 264 

Chifteler stud, Turkey .341 

Chile, remounts 314 

Chilean bree<l 314 

Chinese mules for East Indian artillery 318 

Civil officials' horses, Japan 311 
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Farriers' school : 

Denmark 231 

France 264 

Great Britain 291 

Faults of purcbased horses guaranteed 
against. {See Guarantee of horse seller 
required.) 

Fees for covering. {See Covering fees.) 

Fees of farriers, France 264 

Feed. {See Forage.) 

Field-officers' horses : 

Austria-Hungary 213,214 

France 237, 238, 264 

Italy 308 

Fiji, remounts 300 

Fines for disabling a horse : 

France 254 

Italy 309 

Fines for disobeying mobilization orders : 

Austria-Hungary 215 

Denmark 231 

Fines for violation of regulations for sta- 
tioned-out horses, Denmark 234 

Flemish horses, Belgium 226 

Fogaras, breeding establishment, Hungary, 

218,221 

Fontainebleau artillery-school horses, 
France 256 

Forage: 

Algeria 260,259,260,262 

AustriarHungary 211, 214 

China 227 

Denmark 230 

France 256, 262, 263 

German East Asia 284 

Germany 274, 276, 278 

Great Britain 293,294 

Italy 305, 308, 310 

Norway 320 

Persia 321 

Russia 329 

Switzerland 338 

Forage allowance : 

Algeria 250,269,262 

Austria-Hungary 211,214 

Denmark 230 

France 262,256,262,263 

Germany 275,277,278,279 

Great Britain 293,294 

Italy 305,308,310 

Norway 320 

Persia 321 

Russia 329 

Switzerland 338 

Forage commutation. {See Commutation 
of forage. ) 

Forage furnished to spahis, Algeria 250 

Forage storehouses, Austria-Hungary 214 

Forster (Eleck), private breeding establish- 
ment, Austria-Hungary :. 221 

French horses imported into Germany 277 

French horses and mules for Italian artillery 305 
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French stallions in Japan 311 

Frost nails, shoeing. Great Britain 292 

Funds, remount service : 

France 247 

Germany 271 

Fyen remount depot, Denmark 229 

Galician saddle horses, Austria-Hungary 222 

Gendarmerie : 

Belgium 225 

France 239,240,255 

Mexico 315 

Spain 331 

Generals' horses : 

France 238,255 

Germany 279 

Italy 306,308 

Spain ^ 332 

General staff officers' horses : 

France 255 

Italy 306 

German "chai^er" system in Chile 316 

German colonies, remounts 284 

German horses for Italian artillery 305 

German horses for Swiss army 336 

German stallions 229 

Gidran stallions, Austria-Hungary 220 

Glanders : 

France 247 

Prussia 283 

G«ding stallion depot, Austria 218 

Government stallions. {See Stallions.) 
Government studs. (See Studs.) 

Graditz breeding stable, Prussia 281 

Graditz stallions, Germany 282 

Gratuitous remounts. {See Officers' horses, 
gratuitous.) 

Graz stallion depot, Austria 218 

Green fodder : 

China 227 

France 262 

Germany 275 

Great Britain 294 

Persia 321 

Grooming : 

Algeria 269 

Austria-Hungary 212 

Denmark 230 

France 248,259,263 

Germany 280 

Great Britain 293 

Norway 320 

Switzerland 338 

Guarantee of horse seller required : 

Denmark 235 

France 1_ 245 

Hackney stallions : 

Argentina 313 

India 297 

Italy 306 

New Zealand '- 301 

Norway 319 

Hanover remounts, Germany 27*2 
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Hanoverians imported into— 

Argentina 313 

Sweden 333 

Hay ration : 

Algeria 259,262 

Anstria'Hungary 214 

Denmark 230 

France 262,263 

Germany 275,278 

Great Britain 293,294 

Italy 305 

Norway 320 

Persia 321 

Russia 329 

Switzerland 338 

H6dmezS-yfi8&rhely, city breeding stables, 
Hungary 221 

Holies hunts serving as tests for stallions, 
Austria-Hungary 222, 223 

Holies hunts, training of horses, Austria- 
Hungary 220, 222 

Horse boards. {See Remount commissions. ) 

Horse descriptive book, France 246, 247 

Horseshoes: 

AustriarHungary 219 

Denmark 230 

France 266 

Germany 280 

Great Britain 288-293,296,296 

Italy 305 

Norway 320 

Switzerland 338 

Hungarian horses : 

Great Britain 296 

Japan 311 

Switzerland 336 

Turkey ._ 342 

Hungarian mares, Turkey 341 

Hungarian saddle horses : 222 

Hungarian stallions : 

Japan 311 

Turkey 341 

Hunter stallions. New Z' iland 301 

Hunters imported into Argentina 311 

Ihaszi Marczalto remount depot, Austria- 
Hungary 209 

Import duty on hori^es. {See Duty on 
horses, mules, asses, and foals. ) 

Imports of horses, mules, and asses : 

Algeria 246 

Argentina 313 

Australia 301 

Austria-Hungary 219 

Brazil 314 

Denmark 229 

Dutch East Indies 317,318 

France 246, 268 

Germany 277 

Great Britain 296,300,331 

India 298,299,300 

Italy 305, 307 
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Imports of horses, mules, and asses — Ck>nt^d. 

Japan 311 

Netherlands 317 

New Soulh Wales 301 

Norway 319 

Persia 321 

Portugal 323 

South Africa 296 

Spain 332 

Sweden 333 

Switzerland 336 

Tunis 246 

Turkey 341, 342 

Indelta cavalry horses, Sweden 333 

Indian remounts 296 

Infantry horses : 

Austria-Hungary 217 

Belgium 226 

France 239, 240, 255 

Italy ^ 306 

Russia 329 

Influenza, Germany 275, 280 

Inspectors general and inspectors of re- 
mount service : 

Algeria ^ 258 

Austria-Hungary 210 

Denmark 232, 234 

France 241 

Germany 274 

Great Britain 286 

Russia 328 

Switzerland 337 

Tunis 268 

Installment plan of purchase of horses by 

officers, France 262, 263 

Instruction in horseshoeing : 

France 263, 264 

• Great Britain 291,292,296,296 

Instructions for the mustering boards, Den- 
mark 232 

Irani type of horses, India 298 

Irish horses purchased by : 

Belgium 226 

.;reat Britain 296 

Ntefherlands 317 

Switzerland 336 

Irish hunters, France 266 

Irish mules purchased by Great Britain 296 

Issue of horses of homogeneous type in each 
unit: 

Algeria 249 

Austria-Hungary 211,212 

France 247 

Tunis 249 

Issue of horses to officers : 

Austria-Hungary 211,212,213,214 

Belgium 226 

Denmark 229, 232 

France 252 

Germany 273,274 

Great Britain 294,295 
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Mounted troope : 

Algeria 239, 240 

Ai^eDtina 313 

Austria-Hungary 215,217 

Belgium 225 

Brazil 314 

British colonies 286,287 

Chile 315 

China 227 

Denmark 229 

Dutch East Indies 317,318 

Egypt 287 

France 237, 239, 240 

German colonies 284 

Germany 277, 281 

Great Britain 287 

India___ 287, 208, 299 

Italy ..1 303, 304 

Japan 1 311 

Malta 287 

Mexico 315 

Netherlands 317 

Northwest provinces of India 298 

Norway 320 

Oudh 298 

Persia 321 

Portugal- 323 

Punjab 298 

Russia 327,328 

South Africa 285 

Spain 331,332 

8^-eden 333 

Switzerland 335,337,338,339 

Tunis 239, 240 

Turkey 341,342 

Mule breeding. {See Breeding of mules.) 

Mules : 

Algeria 237, 249, 261 

Argentina 313 

Austria-Hungary 209 

Bombay 298 

Brazil 314 

Chile 315 

China 227,228 

Cyprus 296 

Denmark 229 

Dutch East Indies 317,318 

France 237, 2.38, 246, 249 

German colonies 284 

Germany 274,277 

Great Britain 286, 294, 296 

India 298 

Ireland 296 

Italy 296, 3(»3, 304, 3a5 

Mexico 315 

Northwest provinces of India 298 

Oudh 298 

Portugal 323 

Punjab 298 

Spain 296,331,3:}3 

Switzerland 339 

23655 24 



Page. 
Mules — Continued. 

Tunis 249 

Turkey 342 

United States of America 296 

Murrain, Prussia 283 

Mustapha remount annex, Algeria 257 

Mustering l)oards, Denmark 232 

Nagy-Daad-Sari remount depot, Austria- 
Hungary ^^_____: 209, 210, 212 

Nagy-Kaniza remount purchasing com- 
mission, Austria-Hungary 208 

Nagy-Kiircis stallion depot, Hungary 218 

Nails, horseshoeing. Great Britain 289, 

291,292,293,296 

Natal, remounts 300 

Netherlands, colonies. {See Dutch colonies. ) 

New South Wales, remounts 300 

New Zealand, remounts 301 

Nonin stallions, Austria-Hungary 220 

Norfolk stallions : 

Chile 315 

India 297 

Spain 331 

Novo-Alexandrovsk stud, Russia 326 

Number of animals in the government 

studs, Russia 326,326,327 

Number of artillery batteries : 

Dutch East Indies 317 

Persia 321 

Portugal 323 

Russia 327 

Sweden 333 

Turkey 341 

Number of artillery regiments : 

Argentina 313 

Belgium 226 

Brazil 314 

Japan 311 

Mexico (battalions) 315 

Netherlands 317 

Spain 331 

Number of asses : 

Bombay 298 

India 297,298 

New Zealand 301 

Punjab 298 

Spain 331 

Number of asses exported, Argentina 313 

Number of camels : 

India 298 

Number of camels, army : 

Algeria and Tunis 239 

India 299 

Number of cavalry regiments : 

Argentina 313 

Belgium 225 

Brazil 314 

Dutch East Indies 317 

Japan 811 

Mexico .. 316 

Netherlands 317 
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Number of cavalry r^^ents— Continned. 

Persia (sqaadroiis) 321 

Portagal 323 

BoMia 327 

Spain . 331 

Sweden 333 

Turkey 341, 342 

Number of horses : 

Algeria 237 

Argentina 313 

Australia 300 

Austria-Hungary 207 

Belgium 225 

Bombay 298 

Canada 299 

Cape Colony 300 

Chile 314 

Denmark 229 

Fiji 300 

France 237,287 

German colonies 284 

Germany 277 

India 298 

Italy 303 

Japan 311 

Java 317 

Manitoba 299 

Natal 300 

Netherlands 317 

New South Wales -. 300 

New Zealand 300 

Northwest provinces, India 298 

Norway 320 

Ontario 299 

Oudh, India 298 

Punjab 298 

Queensland 300 

Bussia 325 

South Australia 300 

Spain 331 

Sweden 333 

Switzerland 339 

Tasmania 300 

Turkey 341 

Victoria, Australia 300 

West Australia 300 

Number of liorses, army : 

Algeria 239 

Argentina 313 

Austria-Hungary 215,217 

Belgium 225 

BrazU 314 

Chile 315 

Denmark 229 

Dutch East Indies 317,318 

F>gypt 287 

France 207, 237, 239, 240, 267 

German African colonies 284 

German East Asia 284 

Germany _. 207, 277, 283 

Great Britain 207,287 



Page. 
Number of horses, army— Continued. 

India 287, 298 

Italy 303 

Malta 287 

Mexico 315 

Netherlands 317 

Norway 320 

Portugal 323 

Prussia 283 

Bussia 207,327 

South African war, Great Britain 207 

Spain 331 

Sweden 333 

Switzerland 339 

Tunis 239 

Turkey 341,342 

Number of horses, artillery : 

Algeria 239,240 

Austria-Hungary 216 

Belgium ^ 225 

Brazil 314 

Chile 315 

Denmark 229 

Dutch East Indies 317 

Egypt 287 

France 239, 240, 267 

Germany 277 

Great Britain 287 

India 287 

Italy * 303 

Malta 287 

Norway 320 

Tunis 239, 240 

Turkey 341 

Number of horses, cavalry : 

Algeria 239, 240 

Austria-Hungary 215 

Belgium 225 

Brazil 314 

Chile 315 

Denmark 229 

Dutch East Indies 317 

Egypt 287 

France 240, 267 

Germany 277 

Great Britain 287 

India 287 

Italy 303 

Malta 287 

Norway 320 

Bussia 327 

Switzerland 339 

Tunis 239, 240 

Turkey 241 

Number of horses, engineers : 

Algeria 240 

Belgium 225 

France 240 

Italy 303,305 

Tunis 240 

Number of horses exported. {See Exports 
of horses, mules, and asses.) 
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Number of horses, gendarmerie : 

Belgium 225 

France 240 

Number of horses imported. {See Imports 
of horses, mules, and asses.) 

Number of horses, infantry : 

Austria-Hungary 216 

Belgium 225 

Number of horses, mobilization. {See Mo- 
bilization of horses.) 

Number of horses, mounted infantry: 

Egypt 287 

Great Britain A 287 

India 287 

Malta 287 

Number of horses purchased : 

Algeria 239, 240 

Austria-Hungary 209 

Belgium 225 

Denmark 229 

France 238,239,240 

Great Britain 287, 296, 298, 313, 314 

India 298 

Italy 303 

Netherlands 317 

Norway 319,320 

Sweden 333 

Switzerland 336 

Tunis 239,240 

Turkey 342 

Number of horses, train. {See Train horses.) 

Number of horses, transport. {See Train horses.) 

Number of mules : 

Algeria 237 

Argentina 313 

Bombay 298 

France 237 

India 298 

Italy 303 

Northwest provinces and Oudh, India _ 298 

Punjab 298 

Spain 331 

Switzerland 339 

Number of mules, army : 

Argentina 313 

Chile 315 

Dutch Eaat Indies 317,318 

France 238,239,240 

German colonies 284 

Germany 277 

Great Britain 296 

India 298 

Italy 303 

Portugal 323 

Spain 331 

Number of mules exported. {See Exports 
of horses, mules, and asses.) 

Number of mules purchased, Great Britain. 296 

Number of pack horses, army. {See Pack 
animals. ) 

Number of pure breeds, Argentina 313 



Page. 
Number of stallions. (See Stallions.) 

Oat ration : 

Algeria 259, 262 

Austria-Hungary 214 

Denmark 230 

France 259,262 

Germany 276,278 

Great Britain 293,294 

Italy 306 

Norway 320 

Russia 329 

Switzerland 338 

Oatmeal, forage ration, Great Britain 294 

Oats, kinds of, France 263 

Officers* extra pay for purchase of horses. 
(£^ee Allowances for remounts to officers.) 
Officers' horses : 

Algeria 249 

Austria-Hungary 212, 213, 214, 216 

Belgium 226 

Chile 315 

Denmark 229, 230, 232 

France 237, 

238, 239, 240, 249, 252, 253, 254, 265 

Germany 273,274 

Great Britain 294,295 

Italy . 306-310 

Japan 311 

Netherlands 315 

Norway 320 

Portugal 323 

Russia 329 

Spain 331 

Switzerland 335, 337 

Tunis 249 

Officers' horses condemned : 

France 254 

Italy 309, 310 

Officers' horses, forage ration, Germany. 278, 279 
Officers' horses, gratuitous : 

Austria-Hungary 212,213,214 

France 262 

Germany 273 

Great Britain 294 

Russia 329 

Officers' horses, specifications : 

Algeria 249 

Austria-Hungary 211 

France 244,249,263 

Italy 307,308 

Portugal 323 

Tunis 249 

Oldenburgs imported into Argentina 313 

Oran remount branch depot and stud, Al- 
geria 267 

Orlof-Rostopchin breed 326 

Orlofs imported into Argentina 313 

Oxen, breeding farms, Algeria 201 

Oxen of German African colonial troops 284 

Pack animals : 

Austria-Hungary 207, 209, 216 

Belgium 226 
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Puck aniuialii — Continue^]. 

Denmark 229 

France 246 

Germany 277 

Great Britain 286 

India 286 

Italy 305 

Jajian 311 

New Zealand 301 

NorM'ay 320 

Switz<Tlan<l 339 

Turkey 342 

Pack lionjes. {See Pack animals. ) 
Pack mul<-«. {See Pack animalfl.) 

Pamna project*^! government stud, Brazil. 314 

Paris remount depot, France 254,256 

Parsniprt for forage, France 262 

Pay of farrier, France 264 

Peace effective of horses. {See Number of 
horses, army.) 

Pease us<;d as forage, France 262 

Pe<ligree statement for purcha.s«'d horses 
required : 

Algeria 269 

France 268 

Gennany 273 

Percentage of annual loss of lu^rses. {See 

Yearly requirements <»f horses.) 
Percher<»n stallions : 

Argentina 313 

Spain 331 

Percherons importe<l into Argentina 313 

Persanu) breeding establishment, Italy 305 

Persian stallions in .Tai>an 311 

Persian type of hor.-es 321 

Personnel of remount service : 

France 241, 257 

Gennany 272, 275 

Pilx^r brei'<ling stable, Austria 218,221 

Pisek stallion deiK)t, Austria 218 

Poltava hors<' depot, Russia 326 

Pony stallions, India 297 

Premiums for horse-raising : 

Algeria 269 

France 268 

Preu8siwh-Mark remount depot, Ea-^t Pnis- 

sia_.. 274 

Price, broiMl mares : 

Alg«:.m - 239 

France 268 

Price, hoi-ses ; 

Algeria 239,240,250,251 

Argentina 313, 314 

Australia 300 

Austria-Hungary 209, 212, 213 

Belgium 225 

Canada 299 

Chile 315 

China 227 

Denmark 229, 234 

£a«t Prussia 272 
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Price, horses — Continued. 

France ___ 238, 239, 240, 250, 251, 266, 268, '269 

Germany 271, 282 

Great Britain 286 

Hanover, Gennany 272 

Italy 303, 307, 308 

Japan 311 

Netherlands 317 

New South Wales 300 

New Zealand -_ 3«n 

Norway 319,320 

Portugal 323 

Russia 327,328,329 

Spain 332 

Swwien 333 

Switzerland 337 

Tunis 239,240,250,251 

West AustnUia 300 

Price, Irish hunters, France 256 

Price, mules: 

Algeria 246,269 

France 246,269 

Italy 303 

Spain 331 

Price, stallions : 

Algeria 239, 257 

Germany 282 

Hungary 220 

Price, stallions raised at bretKling establish- 
ments, Hungarj' 220 

Price, thoroughbrcil colts, Hungary 221 

Private proj)erty, soldiers" mounts, Switzer- 
land 335 

Private stallions, api)n)vtMl, Russia 325 

Pnissiau breeding establishments 281,282 

Prussian remount dejjots 271,272 

Punjab hoi-se-breeding 297,298 

Punjab type of horses 298 

Purchase of horses : 

Algeria 238, 239, 240, 249, 250, 251 

Australia 285 

Austria-Hungary 207, 208, 209, 210, 211 

Belgium 225,226 

Chile 315 

China 227 

Denmark 229, 231, 232, 234, 235 

Egyj.t 285 

France 238-251 

German colonies 284 

Germany 271 , 272, 273, 276, 282, 284 

Great Britain 285,- 

286, 287, 296, 298, 21*9, 313, 310 

India , 285, 298, 299 

Italy 303-308,313,314 

Ja|>an 311 

Mexico 316 

Netherlands 317 

Norway 319,320 

Portugal 323 

Russia 327-329 

South Africa- 286,296 
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Purchase of horses — CJontinued. 

Spain 332 

Sweden 333 

Switzerland 3a5, 336, 337 

Tunis 238, 239, 240, 249, 250 

Turkey 341, 342 

Purchase of horses from the Government by 

officers, (if>Ve Officers' horses.) 
Purchase of horses in the market by officers, 

France 262 

Purchase of horses for East Asiatic expedi- 
tionary forces, Germany 277,278,284 

Purchase of horses for South Africa 285,296 

Purchase of horses, officers' extra pay for. 
{See Allowances for remounts to officers.) 
Purchase commissions. {See Remount com- 
missions.) 

Purchasing season, Germany 272 

Quality of horses and mules : 

Algeria 249, 250 

Argentina 313 

Australia 300 

Austria-Hungary 210,211 

Belgium 225, 226 

Brazil 314 

Canada 299 

Chile 314, 315 

China _*_ 227 

Denmark 229,232,234,235 

East Prussia 272 

France 244,245,246,247,248,249 

Germany 272, 273, 275, 282 

Great Britain ^ 286 

India _' 297,298 

Italy 304, 305, 306, 307, 308 

Japan 311 

Java 317 

New Zealand 301 

Norway 319,320 

Persia 321 

Prussia 272, 282 

Russia 325 

Spain 331,332 

Sumatra 318 

Sweden 333 

Switzerland 339 

Tunis 249,250 

Turkey 341, 342 

Queensland, remounts. 300 

Radantz breeding establishment, Austria 221 

Ratio of native stock to crossed breeds, Ar- 
gentina 313 

Receipts and expenditures, government 

studs, Russia 327 

Receipts, remount depots, Germany 271 

Recruits' payment of horses, Switzerland 335, 337 

Refund of money to soldiers, Switzerland 335 

Registers, remount service, France 246, 247 

Regulations for the stationing-out of army 

horses with private keepers, Denmark 233 

Remount annexes : 

France 241,248 

Germany , 272 



Page. 

Remount boards. {See Remount commis- 
sions. ) 

Remount commissions : 

Algeria 257, 258, 259 

Austria-Hungary 207, 208, 209, 210, 211 

Belgium 226 

Chile 315 

Denmark 231,232,233 

France 242,257,258,259 

Germany 271, 272, 273, 274 

Great Britain 285,314 

India; 298, 299 

Italy 304, 305, 307, 314 

Japan 311 

Netherlands 317 

Norway 319 

Portugal 323 

Russia '. 327-329 

Spain 331,332 

Sweden 333 

Switzerland 335-338 

Tunis 257,258,259 

Remount companies : 

Algeria and Tunis 241,243,258 

France 241, 243, 258 

Remount depots : 

Algeria 249,257 

Austria-Hungary 209,210,211,212 

Bavaria . 271 

Belgium 226 

Canada 299 

Chile 315 

Denmark 229 

Dutch East Indies 317,318 

East Prussia 272,274,275 

France 241, 242 

Germany 271, 272, 274, 275 

Great Britain 287,299 

Italy 304 

Japan 311 

Java 318 

Netherlands 317 

Prussia 271, 272, 274, 275 

Russia 325,326,328,329 

Saxony 271 

Spain 331,332 

Switzerland 337 

Tunis 249, 257 

Turkey i 342 

Wurttemberg 271,272 

Remount districts of France 241 

Remount establishments, director of, Alge- 
ria 257 

Remount fund of spahis, Algeria 250 

Remount markets, Germany 272,273 

Remount purchasing commission. (See Re- 
mount commissions.) 

Remount service : 

Algeria 249-252 

Austria-Hungary . 207,218 

Belgium 226 

Chile 315 

Denmark 230-234 
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Bemount service — Continued. 

Putch East Indies 317 

France 241-248 

German colonies 284 

Germany 271-276, 281-284 

Great Britain 285-287,314 

India 296,298,299 

Italy 304-310, 314 

Japan 311 

Netherlands 317 

Norway 319,320 

Portugal 323 

Bussia 327-329 

Spain 331,332 

Sweden 333 

Switzerland 335-338 

Tunis 249-252 

Turkey 341, 342 

Bemount service, inspectors general and in- 
spectors. {See Inspectors general and in- 
spectors of remount service.) 
Bemount service, personnel. {See Person- 
nel of remount service.) 
Bemount service, funds. {See Funds, re- 
mount service.) 
Bemount stations. {See Bemount depots.) 
Bemount training schools. {See Training 

schools for horses. ) 
Bental of private horses by troops, Switzer- 
land 336 

Bequisition. {See Mobilization of horses.) 

Beserve oflQcers' horses, France 252 

Biding exercises at Holies hunts, Austria- 
Hungary 220, 222, 223 

Biding-hall horses, France 266 

Biding-school horses, Denmark 229 

Biding schools : 

Austria-Hungary 222 

Denmark 229, 231 

France 256 

Germany 280 

Bice as forage, China 227 

Bio Grande do Sal, projected government 

stud, Brazil 314 

Boadster stallions, India 297 

Bussian mares, Turkey 341 

Bnssian stallions, Turkey 341 

Bye, forage ration, France 262 

Bzeszow remount purchasing commission, 

Austria-Hungary 208 

St. Cyr, riding-school horses, France 256 

Sale of government horses : 

Austria-Hungary 219,220 

France 246, 247 

Germany 273, 277 

Italy 307 

Switzerland 336,337 

Sale of horses condemned : 

France 246, 247 

Germany 273, 277 

Italy 307 

Switzerland 337 



Page. 

Saumur, farriers* school, France 264 

Saumur, training school for horses, France. 242 
Saumur war-school horses, France. 242, 254, 256 

Saxony, breeding establishments 283 

Saxony, remount depots 271 

Sepsi-Szent-Gyorgy, stallion depot, Hungary, 

218,221 
Serum : 

Denmark 230 

France 266 

Germany 280 

Great Britain 288 

Italy 305 

Service of horses, length of. {See Length of 

service of horses.) 
Setif, remount branch depot and stud, Al- 
geria 257 

Sex of army horses : 

Algeria 246,249 

Denmark 229, 234 

France 244,249 

Germany 273 

Great Britain 286 

Italy 304,305 

Norway 319 

Bussia 328 

Switzerland ^.. 337 

Tunis 249 

Shires, imported into Argentina 313 

Shoeing : 

Austria-Hungary 212,219 

Denmark 230 

France 264, 266 

Germany 275,279,280 

Great Britain 288-293,295,296 

Italy 305,309 

Norway 320 

Switzerland 338 

Shoeing inspection. Great Britain 289 

Shoeing instruction for soldiers. Great 

Britain 291, 292, 295, 296 

Shoeing school. (See Farriers' school.) 

Silladar r^ments, India 285 

Sind, India, horse breeding 297 

Size of horses and mules : 

Algeria 249 

Austria-Hungary 208,209,216 

Belgium 225 

Brazil 314 

China 227 

Denmark 232 

Dutch East Indies 317,318 

France 244,249 

Germany 272,273 

Great Britain 286 

India 298 

Italy 304, 307, 306 

Japan 311 

Java 317 

Manchuria 227 

Mongolia 227 

Netherlands 317 
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Size of horses and mules — Continued. 

Norway 319 

Portugal 323 

Russia 328 

Spain 332 

Sweden 333 

Switzerland 337 

Tunis 249 

Slcassa, remount depot, Saxony 271 

South Australia, remounts 300 

Spahis, horses, Algeria 250 

Spahis, remount funds, Algeria 250 

Spanish horses, Austria-Hungary 221 

Spanish mules purchased by Great Britain. 296 
Specifications : 

Algeria 249 

Austria-Hungary 208,209,216 

Belgium 225 

Denmark 229, 232 

Dutch East Indies— 317,318 

France 243,244,249 

Germany 272, 273 

Great Britain 286 

Italy 304, 305, 307, 308 

Netherlands 317 

Portugal __ 323 

Russia 328 

Spain 332 

Sweden 333 

Switzerland 336, 337 

Tunis 249 

Turltey 342 

Specifications, officers* horses. {See Officers* 
horses, specifications. ) 

Stadl, stallion depot, Austria 218 

Stallion depots, stallion stations, etc.: 

Algeria 257, 259 

Austria-Hungary 218 

Bavaria 283 

Denmark 229 

France 256 

Germany 271,281,282,283 

Hungary 218 

India 297 

Italy 305,306 

Prussia 281,282 

Russia 325,326,327 

Spain 331 

Sweden 333 

Switzerland 338 

Tunis 267,259 

Turkey 341 

Wurttemberg 283 

Stallion fees. {See Covering fees.) 
Stallion stations. {See Stallion depots, stal- 
lion stations, etc.) 
Stallions : 

Algeria 257,259,260 

Argentina _ 313 

Austria-Hungary 207,220,221 

Bavaria 283 



Page. 
Stallions — Continued. 

Belgium 226 

Chile 316 

Denmark 229 

East Prussia 282 

France _. 257,260 

Germany 271, 281, 282, 283 

Great Britain 297 

Hungary 207, 220, 221 

India 297,298 

Italy 305, 306 

Japan 311 

New Zealand 301 

Norway 319,320 

Prussia 281, 282 

Russia 326-327 

Spain 331 

Sweden 333 

Switzerland 338 

Tunis 257,259,260 

Turkey 341 

Wurttembei^ 283 

Stallions, subsidized, Sweden 333 

Stallions, various breeds : 

American 311,313 

Anglo-Hispano-Arab 331 

Anglo-Norman 313,315,331 

Arab 259, 

260, 261 , 282, 297, 306, 313, .326, 331 , 341 

Arab-Barbary 259,260,261 

Australian 297 

Barbary 259, 260, 261 

Brabant 306 

Cleveland 313 

Clydesdales 306,313 

East-Prussian 282 

English 229, 

260, 282, 297, 306, 313, 326, 326, 331, 333 

French 311 

German 229,281,282 

Gidran 220 

Hackney 297,301,306,319 

Hungarian 220,221,311,341 

Hunters 301 

Nonin 220 

Norfolk 297,315,331 

Norwegian 319 

Oldenburg 313 

Orlof 313,326 

Percheron 313,331 

Persian 311,321 

Pony 297,301 

Roadster 297 

Russian 325-327,341 

Shire 313 

Suffolk Punch- __ 313 

Syrian 221 

Teutonic 282 

Trakehnen 282,313 

Trotter 301 

Turkish 219 
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Stamheste, Norway 319 

Stationing-out of horses with private 
keepers. {See Civilians' use of army 
horses.) 
Statistics of exports of horses. {See Exports 

of horses, mules, and asses.) 
Statistics of horses. {See Number of horses. ) 
Statistics of purchase. {See Number of 
horses purchased. ) 

Steppe horses, Russia 325 

Storehouses, forage, Austria-Hungary 214 

Straw ration: 

Algeria 262 

Austria-Hungary 214 

Denmark _._ 230 

France 262, 263 

German colonies 284 

Germany ___i 275, 278 

Great Britain 293,294 

Italy 305 

Norway 320 

Persia 321 

Russia 329 

Switzerland . 338 

Streletz stud, Russia 326 

Studbook : 

Algeria 259 

Canada ^_ 299 

France 259 

Spain 331 

Studs : 

Algeria 257, 261 

Austria-Hungary 217,218 

Bavaria 283 

Brazil 314 

Denmark ^29 

France 256, 257 

German colonies 284 

Germany 271,281,282,283 

Great Britain 287 

Hungary 1 218,219 

India 297 

Italy 305,306 

Japan 1 311 

Mexico 315 

Persia 321 

Prussia 2S1 

Russia 1 325-327 

Saxony 283 

Spain 331 

Sweden :i'i3 

Switzerland 3.38 

Tunis 257 

Turkey 341 

WurttemlM-rg 283 

Stuhlweissonhurg stallion d«'i»ut, Hungary. 218 

Subaltern oflRcers' horses : 

Austria-Hungary' 212 

Franco 1 253 

Italy :___. 308,309 

Sub8idize<i titallions, Sweden. 3.33 

Suffolk Punch stallions, Argentina 313 
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Suippes depot for young horses 242, 245, 259 

Suippes remount annex, France 242,254 

Sumatra horses 318 

Superior mustering board, Denmark : 232 

Supply of horses: 

Algeria 249 

Argentina 313 

Austria-Hungary 207-216 

Belgium 225 

Brazil 314 

Chile 315 

China 227 

Denmark 229, 230, 234 

Dutch East Indies 317,318 

France 243, 246, 249, 267, 268 

German colonies _1__ 284 

Germany ._-___„ 271-276,281 

Great Britain 286, 

286, 287, 298, 299, 300, 301 

India 298,299 

Italy 303-300,308,309 

Japan 311 

• Mexico 316 

Netherlands 317 

Norway 319, 320 

Persia 321 

Portugal 323 

Russia 325,327,328,329 

Spain 331,332 

Sweden 333 

Switzerlaiyl 335,336,337,339 

Tunis 249 

Turkey 341,342 

Supply of mobilization horses. {See Mobili- 
zation of horses.) 
Supply of mules: 

Algeria J._l 249 

Argentina 313 

Austria-Hungary 200 

Dutch East Indies 318 

France 249 

German colonies 284 

India • !___ 298 

Spain 331 

Switzerland 339 

Tunis 249 

Syrian- A rab type of horses, British colonies. 285 
Syrian stallions and mares, Austria-Hun- 
gary 221 

Szcgedin remount purchasing commission, 

Austria-Hungary 208 

Table of army remounts, France 239, 240 

Tasmania, remounts 300 

Tetanus, France 266 

Teutonic breed of horses, Germany 282 

Thoroughbreds for officei-s, France 244,255 

Thoroughbreds purchased, Italy 3<H 

Thun horse regie, Switzerland.. 335 

Tiaret, breeding farnis, Algeria 257 

Tokyo remount depot, Japan 311 

Tomsk depots, Russia i 325 

Tools for horseshoeing, Great Britain.. 291,293 
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Train horses and mules: 
Algeria 



Pago. 



240 



Austria-Hungary 215,217 

Belgium 226 

Denmark 229, 230 

Egj-pt 287 

France 210,267 

Germany '/"8, 280 

Great Britain 287 

India 287 

Italy 301 

Japan 311 

Malta 287 

Tunis 240 

Turkey 341 

Training of farriers: 

Denmark 231 

France 2«;3, 204 

Great Britain 291 

Training of horses: 

Austria-Hungary 220, 222, 223 

Denmark 230 

France 241, 242 

Germany 273,270,2X0 

Great Britain 287 

Italy 304 

Norway 3?r) 

Russia : 321 

Switzerland 337,33S,339 

Training schools for horses: 

Austria-Hungary 222 

France 242 

Norway 320 

Russia 329 

Trakehneu breeding staMe, Pnissia 281,2><2 

Trakehnen horses, Gennany 282 

Trakehnen horses imported into Argentina 313 
Transi)ort horses. {See Train horses.) 
Treatment of horses : 

Austria-Hungary 212 

Denmark 230 

France 200 

Germany 283 

Great Britain 287,288 

Italy 31)/) 

Norway 320 

Prussia 2S3 

Troop horses used at schools, Franc«' 2o0 

Trotter stj-.llions 3t)l 

Tunis remount depot and stud 257 

Tunis remounts 249 

Turki type of horses, India 298 

Turkish stallions and mares imported into 

Austria-Hungary 219 

United States horses exported 208, 

277, 278, 284, 296, 305, 315 
Uns<!rviceable horses : 

Austria-Hungary 211,215,216 . 

Denmark 231, 234 

France 249, 250, 251 

Germany 273, 276, 277, 283 
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Unserviceable horses — Continued. 

Italy 303, 304, 310 

Prussia 283 

Russia 329 

Switzerland 339 

Vaccination : 

Austria-Hungary 212 

Denmark 230 

France 266 

Germany 280 

Great Britain 287,288 

Italy 305 

Norway 320 

Vaccine. (S^e Serum.) 

Vaccine institute at Aldershot, Great Brit- 
ain 288 

Valuation boards for mobilized horses : 

Austria-Hungary 216,217 

Denmark 231 

Germany 281 

Versailles artillerj' school horses, France 250 

Veterinaiy medical report of the Pnissian 
army 283 

Veterinary service : 

Germany 283 

Great Britain 2S8, 289, 290, 295, 290 

Prussia 283 

Veterinary school, Great Britain 291 

Victoria, remounts 300 

Virus. [See Vaccination.) 

War effective of horses. {See Mobilization 
of horses. ) 

"SVater ration : 

Algeria 202 

France 202 

"Weight of horses: 

Denmark 229 

Gennany 273 

Great Britain 286 

Italy 304 

West Mongolian horses 227 

Wheat as forage, France 262 

Wild hoi"se8 : 

Argentina 313 

Russiii 325 

Winter shoeing, Grejit Britain 292 

Woolwich remount depot. Great Britain 287 

Wurttemberg bree<ling establishments 283 

WurttemU'rg remount dejMjt 271,272 

Wurtt<*mberg stallion depots and stallion 
stations 283 

Yearly re<iuirements of horses : 

Algeria 239, 2-10 

Austria-Hungarj- 209,210 

Belgium 225 

Chile 315 

Denmark 230 

Dutch Esist Indies 317,318 

Egypt 287 

France 2.38,239,240 

Germany 273, 278 
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Yearly requirements of horses — Continued. 

Great Britain 287,296 

India 298 

Italy 303,309 

Netherlands 317 

Norway 319, 320 

Russia 327 

South African campaign 296 
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Yearly requirements of horses — Continued. 

Spain 332 

Sweden 333 

Switzerland 336, 338 

Tunis 239,240 

Turkey 342 

Yelizavetgrad horse depot, Bussia 326 

Yesso horses, Japan 311 
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